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LATTER STRUGGLES 

IN THS 

JOURNEY OF LIFE; 

OBy 

THE AFTERNOON OF MY DAYS: 

COMPRBHEMDIMO CHIErLT, THI PBRIOD 

BETWEEN MT FOBTT-FIFTH, AND THE ENB OF MT SIXTIETH TEAB, BEING 

THE FOURTH BOOK OF MY PILGRIMAGE : 

PBOMi THE 

RETROSPECTIONS OF A SEXAGENARIAN: 

IN WBICH, 

SOME OF THE MORE RECENT UPS ANB DOWNS,— THE JOTB AND B0RR0W8|— 

THE HOPES AND DISAPPOINTMENTS, 

OF A LIFV PASSED IN COMPARATIVE OBSCURITT, BOT RErLETB WITH MUCH nBIKIMO 
VICISSITUDE, AND NOT WITHOUT SOME OCCASIONAL ATTEMPTS TO BE USEFUL, 

WILL BE FOUND SEUNEATBD 

In such a way, as cannot fail to interest the careftil observer of the ProvldentJal development of 

hnman events,— to excite the sympathy of those who admire the patient and persevering eflbrts of 

•uflferinff humanity, in the midst of mlsftortunes of an appalling nature^ and surrounded 

hy difflculties of no ordinary description,— and to impress upon all, the instability 

and uncertainty, of earthly comforts and human acquirements i 

ILLUSTRATING AND INCULCATING AS THE NARRATIVE PROCEEDS, 

SOME OF THE MOST IMPORTANT LESSONS AND SUBLIME MAXIMS OF OUR 

CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY ; 

NOT IN EXAMPLES DRAWN FROM FICTITIOUS REPRESENTATIONS ^ OB IMA- 
GINARY CHARACTERS, EXISTING ONLY IN THE REGIONS OF FANCY AND 
ROMANCE y BUT FROM THE INCIDENTS, AND EVERY DAY OCCURRENCES, Of 
THE LATTER, AND MOST UNFORTUNATE PART OF, THE REAL LIFE OF 

J COUNTRY BOOKSELLER: 

Who exercised thafrprofession in his liUle Provincial Locality with varied sucosss. finr the gnatBr 

part of half a century ,-.duTlng which time, however, he became more extensively useful andTbetter 

known, by his Literary and Editorial labours,— being the author of Popular Philosophy» or 

the Book of Nature Laid Open on Christian Principles, &c.— The afftcting History of Tom 

BragweUf—^s well as of a number of minor pieces which have appeared In his dlflbrcnt 

publications,— particularly In the Cheap Magazine, and Monthly Monitor, or, Philan* 

thropic Museum ; of both of which, he was the Editor as well as PnbUriier. 




'^ IVhat ! shall we receive good at the hand q^OoD, and shail wenot rtfeeivetfvt/?**^— Job* 

" Th' applause of listening Senates to command. 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise^ 
To scatter plenty && a smilbig land. 
And read hi* history in a nation's eyes, 
H« lot fot bade •**— . . - alt. fhrniGRAV 

«' What thoP noRculptur'd pile hia name displays. 
Like those who perish in their country's cause I 
What tho* no epic muse, in living lays, ; OCU ff my 

Becords Aiir dreadful daring with applau89— ! « tJLi I ' oU 

Vet 8hall,Remembrance fhrni Oblivion's vale* 
]lelle%'e Mi scene.**— - alt. from FalconbrV .<; 
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FOR THE AUTHOR, — GEORGE MILLER, OF DUNBAB, EAST LOTHIAN : 

TO WIWM^ on TO WILLIAM MILLER^ BOOKSELLER TttSRB^ 

OlIDERS MAY BE ADDUESSED. 

Price Eight ShillhigSi do9ie np hi cloth* 
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DEDICATION. 



TO My KIND FRIENDS, AND FRIENDLY PATRONS 

ON THE PBESENT, TO ME, 
HIGHLY INTERESTING, THOUGH MOURNFUL, OCCASION, 

WHITHia THir ABI TO BI FOUND AMONG 

MT OLD AND MUCH RESPECTED BRETHREN OF THE BOOKSELLING 

PROFESSION, 

MY MUCH E8TEEMED VOLUNTARY AUXILIARIES >' WHETHER IN9 OR 

OUT OF THE trade: 

OR, 

MY KIND) OBLIGING, AND HIOkLY VALUED PRIVATE FRIENDS, WHO 

HAVE EXERTED THEMSELVES TO SERVE MEj 

X DESIR£ TO DEDICATE, AS IS MOST JUSTLY DUE, 

FOB THE KIND SHARE THEY HAVE TAKEN IN THE ACT OF BRINGING IT 
INTO EXISTENCE, AND OF MAKING IT AVAILABLE, TO THE AUTHOR, 

FOR THE PURPOSES INTENDED, 

THE PRESENT VOLUME, COMPRISING MY 

LATTER STRUGGLES : 

BUNG, PBXNCIFALLT CONFINED TO THE OCCOEBINCIS Of THE LAIT lirTEBN TBAEt; AMD 
CONRirUTING, WHAT MAT BE CALLED, THE FOUETH BOOK OF THE LIFE OW 

A SEXAGENARIAN. 

WITH MT MOST FEETENT WISHES, 

THAT THE BEST BLESSINGS OF THE ALMIGHTY MAY BE SHOWERED DOWN 

UPON THEIR HEADS — THAT THEY BE BLESSED IN 

THEIR BASKET AND IN THEIR STORE — IN 

THEIR FAMILY AND CONNEXIONS — 

THEIR HEALTH AND SICKNESS — THEIR LIFE AND DEATH. 



IN THE AFFAIRS OF LIFE 

MAY THEY EVER BE UNDER THE PECULIAR CARE OF A WATCHFUL 

PROVIDENCE— AND, WHEN TIMERS CURTAIN IS ABOUT TO DROP, AND 

THEY HAVE ARRIVEDNEAR THE CLOSE OF THE JOURKEX OF LIFE, 

MAY THAT SWEET REQUIEM 
NEVER CEASE SOUNDING IN THEIR EARS, UNTIL, WITH HOPE 
OF LONGER LIFE, SENSATION ITSELF, FAIL, 

BLESSED ARE THE MERCIFUL, FOR THEY SHALL OBTAIN MERCY. 
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A String of Apologies by way of Preface. 

From the diaiilBitaiice of the present Tolume, being bronght out under the ftt- 
tnmage, of my very numerous and respectable SubscriberSf it may be naturally 
inferred, that, the greater part of my kind readers, nmti have seen my Prospectui, 
and, as the few who have not, may yet have an opportunity of becoming acquaint- 
ed with a detail of those distressing and afflicting events, under which, I was com- 
pelled, to come onc$ more before the public at this latk hour of mt dat, 
as they are related in my sixth introductory chapter, and again alluded to, in 
my XLiv. XLV. and xlyi. towards the conclusion of my volume,— I deem it 
unnecessary to take up more of their time at present in regard to those matters 
—especially, as the urgency of my so doing, and the necessity of the case must 
appear more evident, as the reader draws towards the conclusion of his task, and 
finds, so truly) all these '^ Latter Struggles** severe, and protracted, as they have 
been, — end in discornfiture-^^nd consequent disappointments 

In regard to the appropriateness of my titles, and of my mottos— the kind of 
spirit that breathes through«-and the description of materials used in the construc- 
tion of my fabric— >as well as the manner in which I have redeemed certain pledges 
•-it may also be unnecessary here to say more, afier what has been already stated 
in my concluding chapter. 

But there is one particular there touched upon, which the more I think 
of it, I see the more reason for again resuming in this stage of my labours, and 
that is, to apologize still more for the numerous inaccuracies which mii^/ be suppos- 
ed to abound in the composition of my work, and which cannot fail to be noticed 
by those who delight in such discoveries. And this, 1 conceive, I cannot do better 
than by now adding, to what I then said, that, instead of my work being expected to 
be found correct, either in its composition— construction — or grammatical accuracy, 
it may be rather a matter of surprise, considering the way in which I have been 
situated during its progress through the press, that there should be found any 
thing in it, distinguished by correctness in any of these particulars ;— for the apo* 
logy of poor Daniel Defoe, the agreeable entertainer of the juvenile years of us 
Sexaoekarians, although not perfectly to the purpose in all its points, is; as 
will be found, too generally applicable to my case. 

But let us hear what this otherwise agreeable writer, in his preface to his Jure 
DioinOi says for himself—^' I shall say but very little in the defence of the perform* 
ance,but this :— -it has been wrote under the heaviest weight of intolerable pressure ; 
the greater part of it was composed in prison, and as the author has unhappily felt, 
the most violent and constant efforts of his enemies to destroy him ever since that, 
the little composure he has had, must be his short excuse— for any thing incor- 
rect. Let any man, under millions of distracting cares, and the constant iU 
treatment of the world, consider the power of such circumstances over both inven* 
Hon and expression^ he will then allow, that I had been to be excused, even in 
worse errors than are to be found in this book." 

Now, although, there is little invention in my Narrative, and though I have not 
been placed, during these few months, in a situation, and under circumstances 
otherwise, exactly similar to those, in which, our old friend, the ingenious author 
of Robinson Crusoe found himself, when he gave vent to the above sorrowful repre- 
sentation of hie case,.— and held it out as the best apology he could offer for any 
supposeable inaccuracies, which might be found in that particular work in which 
he had been engaged at the time—yet, it must be allowed, by my considerate 
ftieiids, that those recent sufferings must have been very acute— as well as most 
severely felt^iby the author of this humble performance— whatever was their na- 
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tun, and from whatevty wmroe they proceeded— which eould make hhn for a tea* 
son, ahnost despair of ever being able to bring his task to a completion; — and, 
to express himself, in the manner, he has repeated, at the conclusion of his xlyi* 
chapter— as being afraid, that these, his '* Latter Stbugoles, would, in 
the end, turn out deadly conflicts !'* 

Under such circumstances, it is too evident, that all present pretensions to ac- 
curacy must be laid aside, and, from the extreme severity and hardship in a case, 
where the business had become so exceedingly pressing, as to admit of no delay, 
even had not the precariousness of my health, and other considerations, impelled 
me forward to the completion of my object, with a rapidity which still astonishes 
myself, at a time when I was so ill able to bear any violent exertion of the kind 
-*I must just trust,— that the extent of my misfortunes,— and a situation so unfa- 
vourable to such exertions, as that in which I have been recently placed^will 
plead at once powerfuUy and efficcuAously for me. 

But, however favourable to me the verdict of the public may be, from these 
eonsiderations, I am too well convinced, from the exalted ideas I have been led 
to cherish, in course of my pilgrimage, of the infinitude and variety manifested 
in the works of the Deity, that men's minds are as various, and as diversified^ 
as their faces,— «that it would be absolutely impossible for a// my readers to 
think alike on some points :— this would be expecting too much from human 
nature, as at present constituted,— and ill in accordance with, the sage maxim, 
which we see so often verified, viz — *' That he who aU€mpis^''^or expects^ — to 
pi€€ue everybody y'^vnll please nobody,*^ 

But the fact is, I look for, and expect, no such thing ; — and while, I trust, I 
have endeavoured to give satisfaction to all, so far as in my power, and I could do 
to, without any compromise of principle, I shall feel contented, and much gratified, 
to find, that, although I have not been fortunate enough to please all^ I have ne- 
vertheless, given satisfaction to the greater part of my readers ; — and, in order, 
if possible, to make that greater part still the greater, instead of finding fault 
with, and being disposed to quarrel with the others, I shall endeavour to antici- 
pate sundry objections, which some of them, according to their various turns of 
thinking, may possibly offer,— and do the best I can, in order to obviate them as I 
go alongi— in the hopes that, what may have appeared, when viewed separately, or 
hastily, as defects or blemishes in the superstructure,.— may, when looked upon 
more considerately, — and only as part of that superstrvcture, will, with a little 
explanation,— turn out to be some of its best characteristics, and greatest excel- 
lencies. 

In the Jirst place, then, one description of my readers may object to the ex- 
treme simplicity of the manner in which I have gone to work, and handled my 
subject- the sameness of the incidents— the common-place nature of my details 
«Hind the consequent want of extraordinary adventure, and out-of-the-way des • 
criptions. But, such a remark as this, is the best compliment that could have been 
paid me»-a8 in the case of the answer of the carter, to the architect, who came 
up, and put the question to him, just as he was entering upon Musselburgh 
Bridge—" Well, my friend, what do you think of this bridge ?"— " 'Deed, Sir, 
it no deserves the name of a brig^^ii's just like the king's fiee way." The carter 
could not assuredly have paid the stranger, (who, it appears, turned out to be the 
builder of the bridge himself,) a greater compliment than he did, at that 
time, although unconsciously ;— and, in a work professing, as mine does, to be 
a faithful deUntation of the events of a certain portion of reat^noi fictitioat— 
LirE>>-i« ilrict adherence to facts, and Inddenta, hovever homely and common 
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naie of Ifemi wmy appear, la, undoubtedly, the matt pradeat ooune that 
could have been adopted by the author $ and, instead of a defect, will, it la hoped, 
upon second thoughts, be found, to be one of its best recommendations. 

▲ second, may be disposed to object, not so mudi to ihe pknuy siraighUforufard 
may I have gone to work, in this respect, in taking facts as they came in my way, 
and endeavouring to make tlie best of them, as, to that particular portion of my 
TiHE, to which, I have chiefly confined myself, and which must necessarily have 
occasioned, that great preponderance of* the rough and gloomy^ over the more 
pUfisaiU and tunny scenes of life. But this, alas ! as I have taken occasion to ex- 
press myself at page 400 of the work itself, was not my fault ;— and what else, I 
may ask, in this place, could be expected from a volume, assuming, and assuming 
with such apparent good reason, the full-of-meaning appellation of ^' Latter 
STBnG6LE8,'*«^nd embracing, as it does, so melancholy a portion of my days. 
To remedy this, in some measure, it will be seen, that I have gone back, 
in my introductory chapters, to a few incidents of a more exhilarating na- 
ture, than those which will be found to occupy the greater part of these Uut 
fifteen years of my life ; independently, of my not having passed over, without 
noticing, a number of incidents and little matters in due course of my narrative, 
which, but for the sake of variety, and lightening the subject a little, I would 
not perhaps have dwelt on so largely, or, indeed, have noticed at all. 

But here, a third party may object, that the cure I have adopted is worse than 
the disease ;^for, that, by introducing so many stories bordering upon ihe nutr* 
vellous^ I must certainly have destroyed much of the simplicity of my narrative,— 
have converted it into a medium of engendering anew, formerly exploded supersti- 
tious notious^and of fostering, the most absurd and delusive ideas ;.-.while, in al- 
lusion to a number of little incidents, of a more ordinary nature, he may, at once 
roundly assert, that such trifling matters, were not worth the mentioning. 
These may appear grave charges, at first sight, let us examine them. 
There is no part of my task, I believe, more liable to the first objection, than 
those passage^ which relate to Sandy Fergusoh*8 fright, in the lonely glen be- 
twixt Auchindown and Glass^-my own Ghost story in the inn at Dalwhinnie— 
and tJie strange'lookingjigure which I encountered on the blasted heathy near to the 
place, where, according to Shakspeare, Macbeth and Banquo met the witchesl"^ 
But, then, let it be observed, in the first place, that, I did not go out of my way 
in any one instance, in quest of these strange matters— -and, secondly^ the use 
I made of the several occurrences when I had so met with them. 

Was it really to engender and revive a spirit of superstition ?— or, was 
it not, rather, to embrace the several opportunities such occurrences afforded me, 
to produce a quite opposite, or contrary effect— and to endeavour, by the best 
explanation in my power, to root out and remove that relic of times gone by, as 
see in pages 191, 196 and 225, &c. where these circumstances are severally noticed. 
£veu in the case of my memorable dream^ although it puzzled me at the time, 
^.and still puzzles me to account for fully ^ on the principles of those who would 
trace all matters of the kind, with their several ramifications, to the busy work^ 
ings of a disordered imagination, on past impressions and recent occurrences, it 
will be found, I have endeavoured to account, as in page 378, for, as much of it 
■as I possibly could, uponjthe above principles, according to the extent of my own 
perceptive faculties ;«— and, after putting others in possession of a detail of the 
ISscts, in order to enable them to judge for themselves, leaving it to them, in the 
exa r cisfl of their own ingenuity and skilly to account for the remainder, [or more 
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th» ^mallMty atteiiq;>t on my partf to dogmatize either one way or other :— 

Althou^ I certainly hold, that, I would be no leas inexcusable, to deny that 
ihue n^stermufaett did. take place, with the benign consequences which fol- 
lowed, merdy because I did not, and cannot, comprehend how such strange im- 
pressions were produced, as if I were to deny that the human body which I carry 
about with me, received nourishment from, and had increased in growth as 
I grew up by, that food, which, after being taken in at the mouth, had passed 
into the 8tomach«*>merely because, with my limited faculties, I cannot account for, 
the manner in which the assimilating process is afterwards carried on,— by which, 
a portion of these heterogeneous elements, become ** bone of my bone, and flesh of 
my flesh!'* 

And, although I am not able to explain the hidden causes of delirium^ and 
the nature of the mysterious springs which produce those strange effects of con- 
juring up imaginary spectres, and making them stalk, or stand before us, in all the 
appearance of reality* at the solemn hour of midnight, as I so fully experienced 
In the instance described in page 376, &c. still it will be seen that I have traced, 
or have endeavoured to trace, these matters to a beneficent origin, by whatever 
cau(ie,*-manner,— or means,^they are effected. 

And in regard to those, little trifling incidents, not worth the mentioning, 
as it may hsve been said, did it never strike the objector, that, for some particular 
reason, or reasons, these, to Aim, lUtle matters, might, at the time they happened, 
have been deemed as of some importance to me* — In short, may they not still 
be considered in the light of some of those notched trees described in the note at 
page 176, or, as so many indexes, or barometers, to shew the pressure of the Hy- 
geian atmosphere, at particular times ; which, however uninteresting they may be 
to some of my readers, — it is still of some consequence for me to recollect. 

Others of my readers, may be disposed to find fault with my having introduced 
too many flowers in my path-— too many encomiums upon myself and my writ- 
ings—too much matter, bearing the mark of vindication and apology ; — but. 
In regard to the first, he, certainly, who formed the second objection in my 
string, could never have considered this in the light of a defect ; and, sure 
enough, aU the flowers^ and sweet and fragrant many of them were, must 
now appear to be all few enough, to give suflicient relief to this part of my 
scene, darkened as it has been, by so many procrastinated and painful conflicts. 

With regard to the numerous encomiums I have inserted, I trust this will be ex- 
cused, for the same reason-^and will, with every thing in the shape of vindiccUion 
and apology^ be placed to the credit of the true and operating motive, viz. 
^at as, by the confession of my correspondent, who wrote one of the letters alluded 
to in page 166, at the time my great misfortune-^Kndi which has since led to 
so many misfortunes)— took place in 1816, — MY NAME then^ stood high 
IK THE COMMERCIAL WORLD— it might appear, that, however unfortunate 
I have been since, I have done nothing to forfeit it— and that, in other matters in 
which I have been engaged, mt name stands high stilL 

There are others again, who, from having met with a disappointment in their 
early afi^ctions, or, whatever cause, have not had an opportunity of experiencing 
the benefits, and tasting the sweets and solaces of female society, in such a man- 
ner as to enable them to form a true estimate of the matchless value, and inesti- 
mable worth of the virtuous part of that interesting portion of our species,— -and 
so may be disposed to object to my having gone too ftr, and bocn loo Usoish^ oa 
they may be pleasod to style iiy in my praises of the femaU «Mr, in devoting (as 
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I mm aMNutAr hiv* ^^ ^ niy 3uixU.) » wIm>16 chaffer to tfadr JMnrice,^- 
While, of thoM truant scjiool-boys, whose backs may have oftener smarted under 
the iDflicdoDB of the zod, than their hearts wanned in gratitude fi>r the unspeak- 
able adyantages of early tuition,— and of these cool, calculating mortals, who 
never evidenced any %t^2X fellow feeling iot those of their own calling and profes. 
sioni«4ome may be disposed to find fault with me ibr having said so much as I 
have done in pages 101 and 102, in favour of that meritorious and deserving class 
of men— who were the guides of our goteth, as an old correspondent styles them, 

*^ while toiling in the paths of classic lore^** 
and others, for having evidenced such decided partiality towards my old bre- 
thren of the book trade. But, in regard to thejirst^ I must claim the privilege of 
being allowed, to think as I feel from my own experience, and to speak as I think, 
— «nd if, the many obligations I lie under to the «eco}ui-<-and the warm feeling 
with which I must ever, in the language of Ooldsmith, ^* fondly turn*' to my 
old brethren of the bookselling profession, — have induced me to take up a larger 
portion of my volume* than these gentlemen may have thought I was warranted 
to do—I trust they will now excuse me, for these very forcible reasons. 

Others, again, who feel themselves no way interested in these things, may object 
to my having taken up so much of my room by a description of my numerous and 
various AUCTION RoaTas.^4Uid the minute details, therein given, as to the dates 
wheriy^f^-and the places tvA^^,— the different sales took place. To obviate this ob- 
jection as much as possible, upon finding that a progressive euseount of these sales 
became a necessary characteristic in the composition of my volume, although they 
might not be equally interesting to all of my readers, I formed the resolution, to 
throw them, or the most of them, into a smaller letter, and at the bottom of the 
pages, by way of notes, where those, who did not wish to read them, might very 
conveniently pass them over— while, in the mere taking them on record, I knew 
that I was furnishing a very pleasant treat to others, who, from being purchasers at 
these sales, or other associations connected with them, might be anxious to know at 
what time they took place, in their respective localities, and quarters of the coun- 
try ;— and what quarter of the country, it may be asked, after consulting these 
short, but comprehensive lists, so far as the Scottish auction license extends— has 
been exempted from a call of one or other of these visitants ? 

There are some, again, I am aware, who may take offence, at the number of 
devout expressions that may appear in my work— and others, who may express 
their dissatisfaction at what they may call mg want of good ta^te, in making so 
frequent allusion, to, and in quoting so largely from. Scripture. But, let the 
former remember, that, in several of my publications, I have given evidence, 
that I had, at least, a taste for astronomy ;— and what says the poet ?— ^^ Ds- 
▼OTiON ! daughter of astronomy !— An undevout astronomer is mad." 

And, in regard to the other part of the accusation, of evincing, by these Scrip- 
tural allusions and quotations, a want of good taste — I must certainly deny 
the consequence ; for I think it is rather a mark or characteristic of a want of 
good taste^ in a Christian country— or, more properly speaking, in a member of 
a Christian community, if he is sincere in his profession, and not ashamed of the 
doctrines of that religion, which he affects to believe^not to quote freely, and as 
occasion requires, provided he does so with becoming reverence, from what he 
should consider as his principal text-book ;— however lavish he may be otherwise, 
in Iris references to, and quotations from, the authorities of Oreece and Kome-« 
of yhloli, it is insumed there will be found no want also, in diese pages* 
Bad taite, indeed !— Let ns hear what the deep thinking, and acute reasonin^^ 
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Even the Lotd Chancellor himielf, when he iees the Viodetation of my riews 
will, I CruBt, if ever these pageit meet his eye, be the more ^sposed to excuse the 
hint given him in page 89, whether he deem it worthy of hisVttention or not. 

But here comes the last, that my limits will allow mc to touch upon, but whidi, 
considering me yet in the light of a bookseller, (which I certainly am in one sense, 
and in the present instance,) may be accounted the most serious because the most 
sordid charge of them al],^and that is, that I have converted my present into a kind 
of advertising medium for my other publications,— >and as, a sort of harbinger to 
announce the forthcoming of another volume or volumes, iu continuation of this. 

In regard to the first part of the charge, I would observe, that if any thing I have 
said, or others have said for me in these pages, may be the means of drawing the at* 
tention of any of my readers, or their friends, to the few copies of my former publi- 
cations I have yet to dispose of, and now ofier, for a limited time, on the 
very reasonable terms mentioned in the Appendix, I certainly will feel much 
gratified ; and as this will assuredly be quite in accordance with, and in further- 
anee of, my present attempt, I would fain hope, that, on reconsidering the mat- 
ter, not one of my kind friends, will be disposed to begrudge me, the opportunity, 
that ray present work ofiers, for carrying that part of my plan into efiect. 

And as to the other part of the objection, viz. that I have made my present vo« 
lume a sort of harbinger, to announce the forthcoming of another, or others, in its 
train ; — this, at present, need give no person any concern. For, it must be evi« 
dent, from what I have said elsewhere, that there may be still much betwixt thtf 
cup and the lip in this respect ; and that although, there may be no danger of my 
being in want of materials^ or titles to my volumes, as mentioned in page 400, 
and no likelihood of any want of the will, on my part, should circumstances other- 
wise warrant, and encourage me to go forward, as mentioned in the note at page 
404, yet, from various considerations there noticed, it must be apparent, that the 
best course I can adopt for the present, is to drop all idea of any thing of the 
kind,— until we see, what time, which works so many changes, will produce. 

And, in the meantime, I must proceed, with the aid of my kind friends, to 
what is now evidently my Jirst consideration, viz. the winding up of the present 
concern, with all possible expedition, and other matters enumerated towards the 
close of the note above alluded to ; in order that, 1 may be the better enabled to 
make my present efforts, so soon as possible, available, for the purposes for which 
they were originally intended : — and in the further cultivation and prosecution of 
our little home trade or retail business, which, I trust, the fruits of these 
exertions will be the means of enabling us to carry on with more advantage to our- 
selves, and satisfaction to our kind customers ; who, I confidently hope, will not 
be inclined to think the worse of us, after being put in possession of these afflict* 
ing details,— accompanied as they are, by so many. flattering testimonials, and other 
corroborating evidence, that, as I have before observed, these misfortunes, were not 
according to our deservtngs ;— but on the contrary— -(while my partner is able to 
maintain the situation, to which she has been so long accustomed, at the back of 
the counter, and I am able to superintend the business generally, and to afibrd 
all the assistance requisite, in my own more particular department, or departs 
ments)— be disposed s^, to continue to favour us with a share of their kind orders ; 
—for which, and what other proportion of the public favour, a kind Providence 
may be pleased to send us,— *as well as for the obliging patronage we have so 
largely experienced on thepreient occasion,-^! fServently trast**WE shall vxtsb 

CEASS TO BK GBATXTUL ! 

DuHBAB, Jt«/yl, 1833. 
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It EM EMBER THIS IS NOT OUR RESTING rLACR"— See Letter Co the AuthorfMoi an oM 
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Letterto the Author, by the mu^h-respected surviving partner ofa House, with which, he had been kmg 
fa tiie|)ncdce«f dointf bucio^ss ; and recidved soon after the annouacement of his recent calami^ 



CHAPTER I. 

One hair of the world knows not how the other lires. — Nothing very magnft. 
nimous in some persons bearing up under misfortune. — What constitutes 
true greatness of mind in sgch circumstances. — Goldsmith*s highly approw 
priate story of the disabled soldier, quoted.— -Much truth and meoning in the 
doctrine of the silver spoon and wooden ladle ;'^>^as also, in that of ** roan 
being,*' in a certain sense, ^ the creature of circumstances. '^'•^No circumstan- 
ces, nor combination of circumstances, above, or beyond, the control of Pro- 
vidence. ->^taines from Cowper. — Apt illustration of the wooden-ladle class, 
in the case of Goldsmith himselfy^^-of the silven^oon class, in the instance 
of our late great modern poet^ antiquarian, and novelist. — 01d>fashioned 
truths strikingly exemplified in the contrary experiences of these two 
highly-gifted individuals. — The race is not to the swift, &c — Man, never- 
theless, bom to, and fitted for, a life of activity. — Calls, and inducements, 
and motives, to exertion. — Life's cares are comforts.— Favourite poets in 
my younger days.-«Test of reputation according to Cicero.>— Criterion lo 
judge by, according to the doctrine of the New Testament* 



It has been remarked.by Goldsmith, in the introduction to 
one of his amusing and instructive Essays; that which contains 
the highly interesting and pathetic story of ** The Disabled 
Soldier**^ — that *' no observation is more common, and at the 
same time more true, than that one half of the world are igno- 
rant how the other hvcs;"" — that "the misfortunes of the great 

c 
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are held up to engage our attenlion — are enlarged upon in 
terms of declamation — and the world is called upon to gaze at 
the noble sufferers ;" — and that ** the great, under the pressure 
of calamity, are conscious of several others sympathising with 
their distress, and have at once the comfort of admiration and 
pity ;■"— justly observing, " there is nothing niagnanimous in 
bearing misfortunes with fortitude, when the whole world is 
looking oti. Men, in such circumstances, will iact bravely, 
even from motives of vanity ; but he who, in the vale of 
obscurity, can brave adversity, — who, without friends to encou- 
rage, acquaintances to pity, or even without hope to alleviate 
his misfortunes, can behave with tranquility and indifference, 
— ^is truly great. Whether peasant or courtier, he deserves 
admiration, and should be held up for our imitation in this 
respect. I have been led into these reflections,^ continues this 
pleasing and ingenious writer, ^'from accidentally meeting, 
some days ago, a poor fellow, whom I knew when a boy, 
dressed in a sailor's jacket, and begging at one of the outlets 
pf the town, with a wooden leg. I knew him to have been 
honest and industrious when in the country, and was curious to 
learn what had reduced him to his present situation; where- 
fore, after giving him what I thought proper, I desired to 
know the history of his life and misfortunes, and the manner 
in which he was reduced to his present distress. The disabled 
soldier— -for such he was, though dressed in a sailor^s habit — 
scratched his head, and, leaningon hiscrutch, put himself into an 
attitude to comply with my request, and gave me his history."" 
- My limits do not permit me to enter largely into the 
story of the poor battered and mutilated mendicant ; nor is it 
of much consequence that I should do so, as the affecting nar- 
rative, I dare say, from the known popularity of the author, is 
already, or has been, in the hands of the greater part of my 
readers ; but there is one passage at the commencement, and 
another towards the conclusion, that I cannot forbear quoting, 
as going far to prove, not only the magnanimity and heroism 
with which men, in the most humble conditions of society, can 
bear up under misfortunes of the most disastrous nature, but, 
the aptitude of persons of this description, and so circum- 
stanced, to derive consolation from the consideration that 
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matters might have been still worse with them ; and to be 
thankful, in the mid^t of their privations, for the blessings they 
are still allowed to possess ;— another merciful ordination in the 
operations of that benign Providence, which tempers the wea- 
ther to the shorn lamb — makes the little child well pleased in 
tiie exclusive enjoyment of his painted rattle— enables the 
youthful aspirant to bear up in the midst of repeated disappoint-^ 
ments, from a consciousness of his partial successes, and the 
greater failures of others around him — and the aged, and way- 
worn pilgrim on life's journey, to take comfort, in the near 
prospect of another and a better world, for the toils and 
miseries he has experienced and endured in this. 

^^As for my misfortunes, master,^ commenced the, by no 
means, unwilling narrator, *' I can^t pretend to have gone 
through any more than other folks; for, except the loss of my. 
limb, and my being obliged to beg, I don'^t know any reason, 
thank Heaven, that I have to complain. There is Bill Tibbs^ 
of our regiment, he has lost both his legs^ and an eye to boot; 
but, thank Heaven, it is not so bad with roe yct.^ And, tOr 
wards the end of his tale, he goes on to observe, '^ I was once, 
more in the power of the French ; and, I believe it would have 
gone hard with me, had I been brought back to Brest ; but^ 
by good fortune, we were retaken by the Viper. I had almost 
forgot to tell you, that, in that engagement, I was wounded in 
two places,-—! lost four fingers of the left hand, and my leg 
shot oiF. If I had had, the good fortune to have lost my leg, 
and the use of my hand, on board a King^s ship, and not on 
board a privateer, I should have been entitled to clothing and 
maintenance during the rest of my life ; but that was not my 
chance : — One man is born with a silver spoon in his 

MOUTH, AND ANOTHER WITH A'WOODEN LADLE."" 

Now, although I am neither a convert to that part of the 
doctrine, in the introduction to the story, which reckons it a 
species of magnanimity to be indiffereni to the pressure 
of the evils of life, — nor to the propriety of that kind of 
reasoning, which induced the poor simple narrator to ^' hate 
the French," for no better a reason than " because they were 
all slaves, and wore wooden shoes,^^ as he takes occasion to 
mention, in course of his narrative ; yet, I must allow, there is 
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much truth and meaning in that of ^Uhe silver spoon and 
wooden ladle,^ although here given in rather uncouth and 
Tulgar terms; — as there is also, in the dogma of our modem 
utilitarians, that *^ man is the creature of circumstances,^ 
although, that also, might have been expressed in a more 
becoming and happy manner, — seeing there are no circum? 
stances, nor combination of circumstances, above, or be- 
yond, the control of that Providence, which, with the same 
ease that it confines the erratic comet to its orbit, and prevents 
(notwithstanding the vain fears and silly surmises of shallow 
reasoners) the possibility of its clashing with any of the others 
of the heavenly bodies in its movements, and binds the other 
inanimate and irresponsible subjects of the widely extended 
kingdom of nature *^ fast in fate,*^ — can leave free, to a certain 
degree, (although totally incomprehensible by us), the wonder-^ 
ful workings, of the mysteriously limited ^nermes, of ^^ the 
human will."* 

No truth, indeed, is more clear, as things are presently 
constituted, than, that let some men's talents, qualifications, 
and acquirements, be what they may, and let their industry 
find application in the use of them be ever so great, they can. 
not, with all their exertions, rise above a certain mediocrity 
in their circumstances, far less obtain any considerable share 
of the riches, honours, aqd what men are taught to call, tiie 
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* The following lines convey some idea of what the poet Cowper, who 
taw more clearly than some of his contemporaries into many matters, must 
liaye thought and felt, on this mysterious spbject \ — 

** llappy the man, who fees a God employed 
In all the good and ill that chequer life ! 
Resolving all events, with their effects, 
And manifold results, into the will 
4nd lurl^itration wise of a 3upreme|** 

And again-*-- 

**. God gives to every pian 



^ n « 



The virtue, temper, understanding, taste, 
Tliat lifts him into life, and lets him ifall 
Just in the niche be was ordained to fill. 
To the deliverer of an injured land. 
He gives a tongue to enlarge upon, a heart 
To feel, and courage to redress, her wrongs ; 
To monarchs, di^uity,?— ^ jiidgcs, sense, — 
To aitists, ingenuity and skill.**' 
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glories of the world ; while others, in no respect superior to 
them in talent, or industry, easily, and, in some cases, appa^n 
rently with little effort, rise rapidly in the scale of wealth, 
honours, and distinction, until they astonish the world by their 
success, if they do not become a wonder to themselves. 

Of the woodenJadle. class, we have not only a very apt 
illustration in the hero of the story, and promulgator of the 
doctrine, who seems, by the tenor of his narrative, to have 
been the victim of misfortune, from almost the moment of hisi 
birth, until that, in which his old acquaintance found him, in 
guch a pitiable plight, at one of the outlets of the town ; but, 
in the case of poor Goldsmith himself, who, although so 
highly gifted by nature, in point of talents and other qualifica-i 
tions, as to be accounted one of the most amiabiff of naturalists 
«— most pleasing of historians — most enchanting of novelist^ 
•—and sweetest and truest of poets that ever sung, — was not 
likely, as one of the nine children of a poor country clergy^* 
man, yet 

" Passing rich with forty pounds a -year," 

to have come into the world with any superi^bundance, op 
the means of obtaining any superabundance, of the good 
things of this life ; and whose natural simplicity, benevolent 
disposition, and unflinching integrity, even if there had been 
fewer eccentricities in his conduct, never could, and never 
would, allow him to push himself forward in the way of im« 
proving his circumstances, although the short span allotted ta 
his mortal career had been doubled. 

The amiable and unsuspicious qualities of this man's heart, 
— who may be described, in one of the lines of Gay'*s epitaph, 
as written by Pope, as " In wit, a man ; simplicity a child,"— 
it is well known, led him into an error that drove him forth as. 
a "Tbavellek^^ to take his " Pkospect of I?ociety,'' 
amidst ** Alpine solitudes,'* and other parts of Europe, ere yet 
he had completed his College studies at Edinburgh ; and it is 
equally notorious, that the unbending disposition of this noble- 
minded man, himself the well-known author of " Sfte Stoops 
to Conquer^ would never permit him to stoop to conquer the 
ffivours of fortune, by any of the base and despicable arts ^ 
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commonly, and so successfully practised, by modern syco- 
phancy. 

As an instance of the silver'Spoon class^ I do not conceive 
I can adduce a better example, than that of our late great 
modem poet, antiquarian, and novelist, who has just paid the 
debt of nature, and gone down to the tomb. 

According to the account Sir Walter Seott has given of 
himself, he must have come into the world with the silver 
spoon in his mouth, in the true sense of the word. ^< The 
private fortune, also,^ he observes, in the interesting memoir 
written by himself, *< which I might expect, and finally inhe- 
rited from my family, did not, indeed, amount to affluence, 
hut placed me considerably beyond all apprehension of want ;^'* 
and, as he cane into the world with the means of enjoying 
some few of the luxuries of life, which we may legitimately 
infer from the use he has made of the word considerably^ so 
thii gifted individual, among his other gifts, does not seem 
to have been deficient in that kind of dexterity, to which he 
alludes in the confabulation he had with his lady, as reported 
by the Messrs Chambers of Edinburgh (in the 39th number 
of their widely circulated Journal), when, he took occasion to 
request of her, to take his " word for it, 'tis skUl leads lo Jbr^ 
iune^^ — and, tliat he did avail himself of that skiUy even be- 
fore \\\% genius had been acknowledged by competent judges, 
or his works had made much noise in the world, beyond a 
certain circle, is evident from the circumstance of his having 
secured to himself, through the influence of his friends, so 
early as December 1799, the appointment of Sheriff of Sel- 
kirkshire, to which was attached a salary of L.SOO ; and 
afterwards, in 1806, the reversionary appointment of the 
office of Principal Clerk of Session, which, in course of a 
few years, brought him an additional revenue of L.1S00 per 
annum, — ^both of which events, it must be observed, took 
place, long before Waverley, the first of the series of his 
far-famed prose productions had made its appearance; so 
that the mighty enchanter must have been up to the art, or 
arts ; or, in the words of Cowper, the ** ingenuity and 
skill '^ of conjuring up more of the gifts of fortune, and of 
clenching the silver spoon he had originally been put in pos- 
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se^ion of, more firmly in his grasp ; long before his name, or 
his fame, as an author, had gone much abroad into the 
world.* 

But, after all,- Sir Walter lived long enough to see, by the 
unhappy, revulsion that took place in his pecuniary affairs in 
the beginning of 1826, that all the good luck he experienced 
in the circumstances of his birth, and all the skill he had 
displayed in improving these circumstances, were not suffi- 
cient to ensure to him a continuance of *^ the gifts of for- 
tune.''' That, in the present constitution of things, there is, 
indeed, another truth, or rather series of truths, which, 
although from the time they were uttered, and the circum- 
stance of their being found, as forming part of the conte nts of 
an old-fashioned book, they may have received the appellation 
of old-JcLshioned truths^ will, nevertheless, be seen to have 
had the most ample confirmation from the experience of 
mankind, in every age of the world, viz. <* That the race is 
not to the swift, nor the battle to the strong : neither yet 
bread to the wise, nor yet riches to men of understanding, 
nor yet favour to men qfsktU ; but time and chance happen- 
ed! to them ali.^ And that, although these truths, like 
others recorded in Holy Writ, are conveyed, to make them 
the more universally applicable, in what may be called general 



* Among the fortunate circumstances that came across the path of this 
highly-favoured individual of the sUver-sjmon class, and which served much 
to forward his views on entering upon his career, was his early acquaintance 
and consequent alliance with, a coadjutor so well fitted for his purpose, by 
congeniality of sentiment, and a similar turn of thinking, as his printer^— 4 
gentleman of whom it may be said that he never betrayed the great secret, and 
perhaps other secrets which his early friend and patron may have intrusted . 
him with, to the last; but whose value in other respects in the line of his pro- 
fession, has been thusjustl^ estimated by the Messrs Chambers, in a note affix- 
ed to their brief, but very interesting Life of Sir Walter:—*' The carelessness, 
of Sir Walter Scott in all his compositions, found a most fortunate correc- 
tion in the taste and good sense of this gentleman, who had the fortune 
to be his printer from nearly the commencement of his literary career, as if 
fate, had united the two, in their respective capacities, by an unalterable 
decree.'* Alas ! it may now be added, at a period but a few months dis- 
tant from the time when this note was penned, that as these individuils were 
so firmly united by so many ties in their lives, so in their deaths they were 
not long divided ! Mr James Ballantyne, the printer of the above memoir, 
having also departed this life on the 24th of January of the present year 
( 1 833), making one more melancholy blank, iu the number, of my highly 
respectable subscribers for the present work. 
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terms; and thcf first part of the series may be considered as 
more {Kirticularly applying to such a character as I liave 
brought forward to form the counterpart of my contrast, yet, 
it requires no great discernment to discover, to which of the 
two characters, tfie latter part of the series now more parti- 
cularly applies. Yes I if the first part of the doctrine here 
laid down in such plain and distinct terms, as that he who 
runneth may read^ may be considered as having its confirma- 
mation, in the case of Goldsmith ; the latter, may assuredly 
he said, naz^^ to have had its most ample fulfilment in that 
of Sir Walter Scott— ^who, too soon found, for his comfort, 
that as tht^re had been for him " a time to gain,^ there was 
also for him " a time to lose ;*" and that, at the time he spoke 
so unwittingly (I shall not give it a harsher term) to Mr 
Wordsworth, in the early part of 1831,* in respect to having 
•' twenty years mind and health in him yet,"" no doubt in the 
hope of being able to devote them to the purpose of relieving 
his pecuniary engagements, the noblest trait in Sir Wal*- 
tcr^s character, the chance^ was so much against him, that he 
should not see the end of the following year ! 

It is not, however, to be inferred from this, that man is 
to lie down in a state of useless apathy at the moment of his 
birth ; or, to stand still, as he grows up, with his arms folded 
in sullen indifference, on account of his uncertainty of sue* 
cess in accumulating the good things of a present life, or the 
insecurity of his tenure, after he has accumulated them; 
for, although it may be considered a hard matter to toil on 
for a length of time, only to see our efforts thwarted, and our 
fondest hopes overturned or blasted, just at the time we con- 
ceived them to be on the point of being realized ; — and a 
harder still, to have our expectations all blown up, and our 
fondest anticipations dissipated and scattered before the winds 
of Heaven, at the precise moment, when we had considered 
them as having arrived at maturity : — 

Yet, the early wants and instincts of our nature, must 
soon produce their necessary consequences, in arousing the 



* See reported conversation with Mr W., Imperial Magazine, November 
1832, p. 502. 
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feeble child into action, in order to have his earliest infantile 
wants supplied. 

. The developement of his reasoning powers, as he grows up, 
by his span being prolonged, cannot. fail to convince a mind 
rightly constituted, from the conformation of the various 
parts of his body and tlie unsuppressible energies of the intel- 
lectual portion of his nature, that, of all creatures, man, was 
not made for a state of supineness, or inaction, and point out, 
as his proper field for exertion, his Individual, his Relative, 
HIS Social, and, if all is right with his mental rulers, aad they 
are not distorted and warped by prejudice, his Devotional 
duties ; while, to render the knowledge of his duty, and ex- 
pectations, the more complete, Religion steps forward to his 
aid, and, kindly pointing to the skies, bids him set his affec- 
tions upon the things that are above, for that, this is not his 
final resting place; — bids him bear up with fortitude, patience, 
and resignation, under all the trials, and difficulties, and 
struggles of life, in the prospect of a better, more lasting, and 
enduring inheritance, where, heavenly Hope whispers, all that 
seems mysterious, unaccountable, and perplexing, in this mor- 
tal state, shall be cleared up ; and " the mighty maze, without 
a plan,'* as it now appears to be, to short-sighted mortals, 
shall no less astonish, by the order, and concord, and harmo- 
ny, that prevail in its several parts, than astound and startle, 
when taken collectively, by the infinitude of its magnitude, 
and splendour of its magnificence : — and fair Science teaches 
us, from the greatest discovery she has ever yet made, and 
which, in fact, amounts, notwithstanding all her recent helps, 
aids, and inventions, to no more than what she had discovered 
in the patriarchal ages, viz., only 

** To know how little can be known," 

to take a lesson from our ignorance, and not to presume to 
scan too critically, by our imperfect and feeble powers, far 
less to find fault with, by our very hmited faculties, the opera- 
tions of that all-powerful and Mighty Mind, which, at the 
present moment, after all the assistance modern science has 
received from her more recent discoveries and searching in- 
struments, puts the same confounding and puzzling ques- 
tion to human vanity, as in the days of the good man of the 
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land of Uz,-—*< Canst thou, by searching, find out God? 
Canst thou find out the Almighty unto perfection ?^ and utter- 
ly silences all disposition to future cavilling, by that cutting 
rebuke to human pride. 

** He who, through vast immeTiMtjr can 'piercs ; 
See worlds on worlds compose one universe ; 
Observe how system into system runs, 
What other planets circle other suns. 
What varied Being peoples every star, — 
May tell, why Heaven has made us as we are.*' 

** Presumptuous man ! the reason wouldst thou find. 
Why formed so weak, so little, and so blind ? 
First, if thou canst, the harder reason guess, 
Why formed no weaker, blinder, and no less ?'* 

But as such knowledge is still too high for us, as it was in 
the days of Job — still beyond the possibility of our attain- 
ment, in this, our mortal state of existence, it certainly would 
be more becoming in us, rather, than display our igno- 
rance, as well as presumption, by manifesting any disposition 
to cavilling, to take the short but comprehensive advice of the 
bard of Twickenham, whom I have just quoted : — 



*' Hope humbly then, on trembling pinions boar. 
Wait the great teacher Dkath, and God adore 



»t 



Which advice, it will be observed, is most powerfully backed 
by the language of the sweetly singing muse of the poet of the 
Seasons^ in drawing towards the end of his task on Winter : — 

** Ye vainly wise 1 ye blind presumptuous ! now, 
Confounded in the dust, adore that Power, 
And Wisdom, oti arraign'd ! See now the cause. 
Why unassuming worth in secret lived, 
And died, neglected ; — Why the good man's share 
In life was gall, and bitterness of soul ;~- 
Why the lone widow, and her orphans, piQ*d 
In starving solitude ; while luxury, 
In palaces, lay straining her low thought. 
To form unreal wants ; — Why heaven-born trulb, 
And moderation fair, wore the red marks 
Of Superstition's scourge ; — Why licens'd pain, 
That cruel spoiler, that embosom'd foe, 
Imbitter*d all our bliss. 

I Ye good distrest ! 
Ye noble few ! who here, unbending, stand 
Beneath life's pressure, yet bear up a while ; 
And what your bounded view, which only saw 
A UtUe part, deemed evil, is no more ?* 

And we have the more reason to proceed in our duty, when 
animated and inspiredi to bear up under the pressure of the 
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accumulated ills of life, by considerations such as these, from 
the comfortable truths advanced, and held forth, by another 
of the sons of song of the last century, the well known 
author of *« Night Thoughts i'^ — 

** Life*t cares are comforts ; such, by IItav*n design*d ; 
He that has none, must make tbeniy or be wretched* 
Cares are employments ; and, without employ, 
The soul is on the rack ; the rack of rest. 
To souls most adverse; action, all their joy !" 

And again, — 



** The man who consecrates his hours^ 



By vig'rous effort, and an honest aim, 

At once he draws the sting of life and death ;; 

He walks with nature ; — and her paths are peace. 



»• 



Such were the doctrines taught, by these, and others of 
the favourite poets of my juvenile days, among whom I may 
reckon Gray, who wrote his beautiful Elegy in a Coun- 
try Church-yard, in the middle of the last,— Miltov, 
whose sublime effusions shed a lustre over part of the pre- 
ceding, — and CowpEB, who finished his earthly Task, in the 
first year of the present, century : And, there can be no 
doubt, that their writings were not without their Influence, 
in the formation of my early opinions, as well as of those of 
some of my contemporaries. 

It remains to be seen, in the course of time, whether th& 
doctrines taught and inculcated by the Byrons and the Scotts, 
of more modern date, will ensure, for themselves, an equally 
lasting reputation, as the afore-mentioned worthies have 
done ; or afford to their admirers, so much solid mental 
food and nourishment, as may be, and have been, derived 
from the labours of their predecessors in this species of liter* 
ature ; adopting it as the test, to try the one, the definition 
of Cicero, who held << True honour to be, the concurrent 
approbation of good men,^ for this forcible reason, *^ Such, 
only, being fit to give true praise, who are, themselves, 
praiseworthy *,^' — and the criterion, to judge of the others by, 
THE FRUITS such doctriucs are found calculated, in their ten- 
dencies, to produce ;— which rule of judging, will be found, to 
be exactly conformable, to the standard laid down in the New 
Testament. 
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CHAPTER ir. 

Good reasons why, man should not think of deserting his post in the hour of 
trial. — Two descriptions of persons particularly excluded, by Rousseau, from 
the commission of suicide. — Christianity embraces a more comprehensive 
and perfect system of ethics. — No individual, by her standard, allowed 
to commit such a cowardly crime. — Other methods of suicide, besides the 
more sudden and violent ones — Who may be classed, among the betrayers 
of their trust, and true cowards of society. — Human life a state of trial and 
probation. — A kind of isthmus, or middle state of preparation for another 
world — May be considered as a passage to another country ; or, as I have 
expressed it on my title, — a Journey. — Different estimation, in which the 
man is held who boldly sets his front to the battle, to him, who basely de- 
serts his post in the moment of danger. — Sublime spectacle, according to 
JSeneca, — Angels' estimate of human worth, according to Addison — For- 
titude in adversity, one of the heroical virtues in morals, according to 
I^ord Bscon. — My conflicts, however severe and procrastinated, bear no 
resemblance whatever, to tliose of "the man of the hundred battles.'* — 
One comfort to those who move in the humbler spheres of life; — Another, 
they have not a hard task-master to deal with. — An important question, 
how it only can be answered. — Other questions arising out of the former, 
which the 5)t;xagenarian may be allowed to put, and which admit of 
more easy solution. 



But, if it is not to be surmised, that man, in consequence 
of any obstacles he may meet with, or difficulties he may find 
in his way, and which, a little time, and patient perseverance, 
might enable him to remove or overcome, is to lie down, or 
stand still, a jaring string in the creation of God, — while so 
much harmony, in the midst of such ceaseless activity, pre- 
vails, and is produced, around him ; so, far less, is it to be 
imagined, that a Being, possessed with so many noble, and 
ennobling powers and energies, as he is, should deem himself 
at liberty to desert his post in the hour of trial, or fly like a 
coward from that contest, in which, a little firmness of mind, 
and a proper exercise of the faculties, which nature, who (to 
use a homely phrase) usually " makes the back meet for the 
burden,'' has furnished him with, might enable him to come 
off victorious. 

There are two descriptions of persons particularly excluded, 
according to the reasoning of Jean Jacques Rousseau, from 
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the commission of suicide, viz., the father of a family, the 
well-being of which might be a good deal involved, or wrapt 
lip, iathe prolongation of his life, — and the debtor, the inte* 
rests of whose creditors might suffer by his demise ; but, if 
this amiable enthusiast in some respects, had allowed him- 
self to be influenced in others, by the more comprehensive 
and expansive system of Christian ethics, instead of the prin- 
ciples he had embraced, and acted on, as adeistical philoso- 
pher, he would soon have discovered, that the same kind of 
reasoning might, with equal propriety, have been applied to 
every individual oftfie human race. There was much mean- 
ing, indeed, in the benevolent commandment, " Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself;'^ and should there be, or have 
been, any mistake on that head, it must be completely obvi- 
ated by the answer given to the question, — ** And who is my 
neighbour IT by the great founder of Christianity himself; — 
for no man, possessed of the smallest powers of discrimina- 
tion and judgment, can mistake the meaning of the parable 
of the good Samaritan, however it may operate against anti- 
quated prejudices, or previously conceived barbarous opinions. 
Yes, there can be no doubt, that, according to the doctrine 
of the truly philanthropic religion of the New Testament, 
all mankind must be considered in the light of brethren — not 
only children of the same common parent, but all interested 
in each other^s comfort and welfare, by the same mutual and 
reciprocal ties. The Christian debtor, and father of a family, 
has therefore a double claim upon him to continue at the 
post allotted to him by providence, until he is relieved in the 
natural way, and so, at the appointed time ; because, besides 
the considerations above alluded to — and these are far from 
being unimportant — he has other ties of consanguinity, and 
other feelings to attend to and consult, before he betakes 
himself to the dreadful alternative, and is undone. And this 
expression, I do not wish to be understood, as meant to be 
confined entirely to those, who, placed in such responsible 
and interesting circumstances, have recourse to the more sud- 
den and violent means of getting rid of their present mode 
of existence. They are all suicides, in principle, although 
differing in the manner of carrying thoir intentions into exe-. 
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cuticHii who, under the pressure of any calamity whatever, 
£y to the cup of intoxication, to drown their sorrows, as they 
say ; but which, a little reflection, during their lucid^ter- 
vals froin this dreadful infatuation, must convince them, is only 
to sink themselves, alas ! the deeper in that misery, which it 
would be their wisdom rather to strive to remove. These 
are the true cowards of society — the pusillanimous deserters 
of the sacred trust committed to their charge — the betrayers 
of the rights, and claims upon them, it may be, of their own 
poor helpless family ; and, at all events, the fell destroyers of 
their own health, reputation, and future means of subsistence ; 
to say nothing of, as a farther aggravation of the mischiefs 
they occasion, the fearful wounds they make in the feelings 
of those, who feel more for them, than, to all appearance, 
they feel for themselves ! And what do they gain by this, 
in the estimation of the public ? To be branded as being 
addicted to a beastiy vice, and occasionally pointed out by 
the finger of scorn as being << as drunk as David^s Sow ;"-— 
but neither the one expression, or the other, is sufficiently 
strong, or properly applied, to mark the dreadful enormity of 
this most disgusting, and degrading — may I not rather call it 
— utifiatural crime^ sinking, as it does, the noble creature 
man, beneath his inferiors in the scale of creation ; for intoxif 
cation is not the vice of the lower animals ; and David's Sow, 
notwithstanding al{ its filthy and grovelling propensities, was 
never seen reeling home drunk in its life I 

In regard to Christiainity, it totally disclaims them ; for, a 
Christian drunkard is an-anomaly that cannot possibly exist 
in the creation. The moment a man of that denomination 
betakes himself to a course of intemperance, he renounces 
his profession, and ceases to be a Christian ; the laws of 
which, while they forbid not the temperate and moderate use 
of the good things of this life, being quite peremptory, and 
perfectly explicit on this head* 

It is, indeed, impossible to conceive aright of human life, 
and ^^ to vindicate,*^ ip the language of an author I have 
ftlready, more than once, quoted, ^^ the ways of God to man,^ 
^n plain and intelligible terms, otherwise, than by considering 
It in the light of a state of trial and probation— as a kind of 
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isthmus, or middle state, in which we are undergoing the . 
process of climatizing, or fitting, previous to being trans- 
j^nted into another clime — ^a passage to another country ; or, 
as I have expressed it in my title-— a Journey — -in which we 
have many troubles and difficulties to meet with, in order to 
try our patience — many temptations and allurements to resist, 
in order to try our virtue—- and where we have many battles to 
fight, and conflicts, some of them of a very arduous and pain, 
ful nature to endure, in order to try our fortitude, and put 
to the test, our belief in those comfortable truths of our benign 
and holy religion, that are, at once, as I have ever found 
them, our greatest solace and consolation, under the compli- 
cated evils of life — and, as I have every reason to expect, to 
find them at the last— our most sovereign antidote against the 
fear of death. 

In what difierent estimation from the determined suicide, 
who flies at one dire leap from the arena of human exertion, or 
who— for I see no reason for making any modification, or 
difierence, in the manner of expression — incapacitates him- 
self, by a more gradual system of self-destruction, from being 
farther useful to himself and others in the concerns of time- 
ay, and I may add, on viewing this life as a journey, in the 
concerns of eternity also ! — I say, in what a difierent estima- 
tion from such a one, must be held the man, who, whatever 
may be his situation in life, puts his front manfully to the 
battle, evidencing, in the whole of his unflinching conduct, 
the most unbroken resolution to persevere, and, if possible, 
to overcome ! 

Is it any matter of surprise, then, that, in the opinion of tl)e 
virtuous Seneca, ^' a good man struggling with the storms of 
fate,^ should present such a spectacle — stich a sublime exhi- 
bition of moral courage-r-as *< to make the gods look down 
upon it with pleasure ;^ and that, to the same purpose, al- 
though couched in a more Christian language, our illustrious 
Addison, should be led to express himself, in the following 
terms : — " Were angels, if they look into the ways of men, 
to give in their catalogue of worthies, how difierent would it 
be from that which any of our own species would draw upu 
We are dazzled with the splendour of titles, the ostentation 
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of learning, and the noise of victories. They, on the con- 
trary, see the philosopher in the cottage, who possesses his 
soul in patience, and thankfulness, under the pressure of, 
what little minds call poverty and distress. The evening's 
walk of a wise man is more illustrious, in their sight, than the 
march of a general at the head of a hundred thousand men. 
A contemplation of God''s works, a generous concern for 
the good of mankind, and unfeigned exercise of humility,'" 
he might have here added, and the most perfect resignation 
to the will of God, in every dispensation of his providence, 
whether prosperous or adverse, "only denominate men great 
and glorious.'' 

It was, no doubt, from considerations such as these, that 
an authority, which, I believe, has been sometimes quoted as 
our British Solomon (I mean Lord Bacon), reckoned that 
fortitude, which springs from, or arises out of, adversity, in 
MORALS, among the more heroical virtues; and, it is no doubt 
equally true, that from such considerations, I might be in 
duced to mention, as I did, the high-sounding appellation of 
*'the man of the hundred battles,'* in my humble prospectus, 
without being aware of its being, in any way, derogatory to 
his laurels, even if the circumstance, had, had in it, less of the 
contrast and more of the comparison. 

Comparison, indeed, with such a one, was out of the ques- 
tion, and as the nature of our talents, our dispositions, and 
pursuits, were no less different than the respective spheres in 
which we moved, in our journey of life, 1 am no ways inclin- 
ed to make, far less desirous to court, any. 

Yes ! my conflicts, it will be seen, from what follows, liow- 
ever severe and arduous they have been, and however pro- 
tracted in their duration, bear no resemblance or similitude 
whatever, to those of the personage above alluded to; — 
and, indeed, I am rather inclined to suspect, from various 
considerations, that some of them might have been too hard, 
upon Goldsmith's principles, for even the great hero of Wa- 
terloo himself. 

There is one comfort, however, attendant on us who move 
humbly in the vale of life, with limited means, and, perhaps, 
abilities still more limited, viz., that if our means of doing 
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good to our fellow-creatures are more circumscribed than we 
could have wished, the same Providence which has limited to 
us, the means of virtue, has also, through the same cause, 
limited in us, the power to do mischief; placing us in the state 
so happily expressed in Gray'^s elegy, whose words deserve to 
be stored up in our minds with grateful remembrance:— • 

*• Nor eircum scribed alone 

Their growing virtues, but their crimes confined.** 

And, let it never be forgotten, that, although in thie exercise 
of those important duties, which, as men, and as Christians, 
we are called on to perform, we must, in every situation of 
life, lay our account to be governed by circumstances, yet, 
we have not a hard taskmaster to deal with ; for we are taught 
in the beautiful parable of the talents, that, although no ex- 
cuse, nor extenuation, will be held valid, from those who 
evince a disposition to abuse their talents, either by misappli- 
cation or concealment, our performances, nevertheless, will be 
expected to be only commensurate with, or in proportion to, 
our ability ; and that, " it will be from those alone to whom 
much is given, that much shall be required,^ — an idea which is 
beautifully expressed, in the lines that an amiable authoress 
has quoted as the motto to her Popular Models,* and some 
of whose words, I have elsewhere noticed as deserving to be 
written in letters of goldf: — 



<« Who does the best his circumstance allows. 
Does well, acts nobly, — angels could no more. 



*t 



Whether I have done, or rather, in all the various situations, 
positions, and conditions of life, in which I have been placed 
by Providence, in my now somewhat protracted pilgrimage, 
cftdeaxHmied to doy the best my various and varying circum- 
stances allowed, at the several times, is only known (for I 
would not trust to the decision of my own heart) to that 
Great Being, whose all-pervading glance, and heart-searching 
powers, enable him to see at once, not only our actions, with 
their most proximate and remote tendencies, but, the se- 



• Popular Models, or Impressive Warnings to the Sons and Daughters of 
Industry, by Mrs Grant, late of Duthil. 

* f See my Popular Philosophy, .Vol. I^ p. 30. 
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cret motives^ and, to human eyes, hidden springs, from 
which they proceed, stript of all vain show and false colour- 
ing. So that, in this matter, I must abide by the decision of 
that upright and impartial tribunal, which can neither be 
bribed by flattery, blinded by prejudice, nor deceived by 
appearances of any kind ; and, it would beat once foolish and 
unbecoming in me, knowing, among the little things I do 
know, the imperfection that must cleave to my very best 
services, to expect, or anticipate, any other verdict than that 
of " an unprofitable servant," and one " who lias, in all 
things^ come short of the glbry of God.'** 

Pone my best^ indeed 1 Can I really lay my hand on my 
heart, and say, after a review of the retrospections I have 
recently been takings through this loko vista of sixty years, 
that I have embraced everi/ favouring opportunity that came 
in my way, — availed myself of ^i^^r?/ promising circumstance 
that sprung up to forward me in my progress, — and hearken- 
ed to evfri/ call of humanity that sounded in my ear, in the 
way of presenting that most acceptable of all sacrifices to the 
Deity, the performing, next to my more pressing individual 
and relative duties, acts of beneficence and mercy, to my 
more numerouF, although somewhat more distantly connect- 
ed, brethren of mankind ? 

No ! The everys^ as well as the hests^ I am afraid, must 
be sunk in the answer; and I must stand confessed at the bar 
of conscience, as willing to abide by, and to acquiesce in, the 
rectitude of the above-mentioned, and, a» I must acknow- 
ledge, as it refers to me, just and impartial sentence. 

But, that I have done, or, at least, have endeavoured to 
do, somethings to enable me to emerge from the native obscu- 
rity of my birth ; — that I have done something to make up 
for, or to supply the defects of my originally limited educa- 
tion ; — that I have done something in furtherance of those 
wise and prudent maxims of industry, and the necessity of 
application to business, impressed upon my juvenile mind by 
the best of parents, to whose sage advices and wholesome ad- 
monitions, I still look back with reverence and gratitude ;-— 
that I have done somethings consistent and in accordance 
with those advices, in the way of pushing myself forward in 
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the way of business, and making provision for myself and 
family, as well as in putting tliem in the way of providing for 
themselves, as they grew up ; — That I have done something 
during the sun of prosperity and youth, a time most fitted 
for active exertion, in order to provide for myself a comfort- 
able asylum, and the means of subsistence during the winter 
of life ; — and, lastly, that I have done, and still am endea- 
vouring to do, somethhig to alleviate those misfortunes that 
have since overtaken me, to the disappointment of my too 
fondly indulged in, and sanguinely anticipated hopes, of hav- 
ing " my life of labour,*" at last, ** crowned with an age of 
ease,'' — I think will hardly be disputed, by those, who know 
any thing of my history. And that I have endeavoured, 
while all these things were going on, to do something also, in 
course of my pilgrimage, towards bettering the condition of 
my species, and adding to the number of their comforts, ac- 
cording to the extent of my humble abilities and capacities, in 
accordance with the maxim of the benevolent Penn, " Do good 
with what thou hast, or it will do thee no good,''— I think, will 
not be denied by those who peruse these pages, although they 
do not, properly speaking, embrace those more early and pros- 
perous periods of my life, when my few feeble, but more dis- 
interested efforts that way, must have been chiefly attempted. 
There were, however, certain matters of a more selfish, or, 
as it may be styled, a less disinterested nature, on account of 
their capabilities of being brought into operation, in course of 
my business, or, in the exercise of some one or other of my 
varied professions, in which, it occurred to me, I might be 
useful to my brethren of mankind ; and as these, have en- 
gaged a good deal of my attention, in my Journey of Life, I 
shall again recur to the subject, and say something in regard 
to them, in my next chapter. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The Author, no friend to egotism. — Not inclined, however, to run into a 
contrary extreme, in order to avoid the imputation of it. — An old exen^- 
plar sets me the example of writing one's own Memoirs in the first person. 
— Other instances, or circumstances, in which, this individual may be con- 
sidered in the light of my prototype. — Some important matters, in which 
vre differ. — Certain matters, in which, the Sexagenarian conceived, that 
he might be useful to his brethren of mankind, in the way, or exercise, of 
his profession. — Varied circumstances under which he was enabled to dp- 
so. — Sundry respectable authorities quoted. — Old established adage.-~ 
Lord Bacon. — Pope's Man of Ross. — More important facts submitted. — 
First printing Press in Etist Lothian, when, and by whom it was set up.rr' 
Great illuminating process, or the Book Trade, when, and by whom first 
established in Dunbar. — Anecdote illustrative of the indolence and igno- 
rance of some of the natives, in those days. — Our Author's first circulat- 
ing Library. — Great increase in a short time. — Early commencement of 
his, since long protracted, series of auctions. — A few instances of his early 
e^orts, and successful attempts, in the publication, or canvassing line. — 
Melancholy thoughts suggested by the sight of one of his earliest subscrip- 
tion lists. — East Lothian distinguished by her early facilities and means 
of obtaining information. — Lamp of Lothian again lighted up.— More 
extensive attempts of the Sexagenarian to be useful in the way and ex- 
ercise«of his profession. — His cheap Tracts. — Cheap Magazine. — Monthly 
Monitor, or Philanthropic Museum. — Affecting History of Tom Brag- 
well. — Popular Philosophy. — Anticipated answer to a series of queries.-^ 
The Labourer's Ilepast, responsive to the Labourer's Welcome. — Great 
extent and diversified utility of the literary perambulations of the Sexa- 
genarif^i^. 



I AM no friend to egotism, but I should wish to know how, 
in a matter where one is engaged in writing his own history, 
or any particular part of his own history, a copious use of the 
pronoun / can well be avoided, without the danger of run* 
ning into a contrary extreme, and so affording a display of 
affectation and prudery, which, even at the risk of the sneers 
of some of those little witlings, who do not take time or 
pains to consider, that it is not all egotism which they may 
have been taught to deem so, I am not inclined to do. And 
why should I, seeing that my highly respectable and worthy 
predecessor in the annals of bookselling A utobiography, the 
|ate Mr Hutton of Birmingham, whose example I once folr 
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lowed before, upon a certain occasion, when viewing, at an 
early period of my life, the curiosities of London, has again 
set me the example ; with the remark, as he enters upon the 
task of writing a narrative of the circumstances of his, upon 
the whole, smoothly flowing, but, in some cases, eventful life» 
in allusion to the practice of those writers, who, ** in speaking 
of themselves,'^ are accustomed, as he styles it, to appear in 
the third person—" I can see no reason why a man may not 
speak in the^r*^, and use the simple letter I;'' justly ob- 
serving, " A raree showman may be allowed to speak through 
a puppet, but it is needless in an author.^' 

I said this gentleman has again set me the example ; but, 
in attending a little to his history, I see that, in more respects 
than either the one or the other of these alluded-to instances, 
this good man — and I am proud of having such an exemplar 
to refer to — may be considered in the light of my pattern or 
prototype. I only wish that I could have carried the com- 
parison farther, and been enabled to say so, in regard to others. 

Among the things in which, without any forced construe 
tion, we may be said to have agreed, I may mention, that 
Mr Hutton followed the profession of a bookseller in a pro- 
vincial, or country town ; and so, it may be remarked, did I.— 
Mr Hutton, in getting acquainted with the various branches 
of his profession, and establishing himself in trade, had some 
pretty serious and formidable obstacles to encounter ; and so 
had I. — One particular branch, that o\' the bindings Mr Hut- 
ton seems to have acquired, by the sheer exercise of his natu- 
ral talents, joined to a persevering attention to the operations 
of others, without serving, as the common phrase is, a mo- 
ment of apprenticeship to it ; and, in regard to one other 
branch, that of the printings so did I. — Mr Hutton, at last, 
by a proper vise of his talents, and continued perseverance in 
industrious habits, arrived at the possession of a well esta- 
blii^hed and very respectable business ; and, looking back to 
a period, at a no^very great distance from the present, in the 
VISTA OF TIME, may it not be said, with equal truth ; and so 
did I. — Mr Huttcn has given ample demonstration to the 
world of his literary propensities, by the number and variety 
pf his writings ; and so, have not I ? — Among the number 
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of his works which fie hcts publibhed, is there not " A Jour- 
nty to Londoriy^* written at an early period of his life ? and, 
among tlie number of mine that have not been published, is 
there not, I may ask myself, A Voyage^ undertaken at a very 
early period of mine, to the same place f And, lastly, did not 
Mr Hutton,^at last, set about writing his own MemoirSy in 
the work above alluded to ; and, can it be denied, while 
these pages are before my readers, that I have been engaged, 
of late, in a similar undertaking ? 

Did I follow up the comparison farther, I might be able 
to point out, perhaps, a dozen or so more of particulars, in 
which, the analogy might appear equally striking, but these 
must suffice for the present, and I only wish that, in the few 
instances I am about to state, the similitude could have been 
still kept up ; but here, alas ! the resemblance drops ; — for, if 
the latter years of this worthy individual must have passed 
with comparative serenity, in consequence of the unclouded 
state, and general prosperity of his affairs, such surely can- 
not be said of mine, or these Latter Struggles would not 
have seen the light. — If it may be said of him, that he must 
have enjoyed a pretty robust and green old age at the years 
of three score, or he could not, on surviving the frosts of 
so many winters, afterwards have written down, on the 
eighty-ninth anniversary of his birth, ** This day, (October 
>lth,) is my birth-day. I enter upon my ninetieth year, and 
have walked ten miles V such, certainly, cannot be said of 
the writer of this, who had long, and often, been reminded, 
before he had arrived at the first-mentioned period, that the 
odds lay much against him, that he should never see the latter ; 
— and if, at the conclusion of his drama, and winding up of the 
variegated tale of this finally prosperous and highly respect- 
ed individual, it may have been truly said, that his latter end 
was better than the beginning ; such, surely, as yet, cannot 
be said of me, or my present, or late appeal, would not have 
come before the public ; nor should I, at such a late hour of 
my day, as will by and by appear, have been obliged to 
begin the world again, and to toil once more at the oar of 
life, at a time, and under circumstances, when it would have 
been so highly desirable otherwise to have retired from its 
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labours and pursuits. But, although wishing, in these res- 
pects, must be vain, and hopes, as I have often found them, may 
turn out deceitful, I cannot forbear, before parting with this 
worthy brother of the profession, from joining cordially in the 
wish and hope, expressed by the Reviewer of '* The Life of 
William Hutton,'^ in the supplementary number to the 
forty-second volume of the Monthly Magazine, in the short 
notice prefixed to that review, viz., " for our parts, we have 
accompanied our old friend, in this narrative of his peaceful 
journey of life, with heartfelt pleasure ; and our deliberate 
feeling is, a fervent wish that our latter days may be like his, 
and that, when our race against time is ended, we may possess 
equal claims to the respect of posterity." 

In order to avoid giving offence, as much as possible, to 
critics of the description above alluded to, at the time I lately 
published my somewhat lengthy prospectus, I adopted^ in ac« 
cordance with the plan so usually had recourse to by others, 
as a model of my style, that of my old school-compan'on of the 
Commentai^ieSt and addressed my readers in that prospectus, 
almost from beginning to end, in the third person. 

To that plan, it may here be seen, I do not now mean much 
to adhere, although I may occasionally, and as it suits my 
purpose, recur to it, as in the present chapter, I shall be found 
to deviate from both methods ; and, in a great degree, in 
preference to either, have recourse to what may rather be 
called the interrogatory way of going to work ; which, if it 
has nothing else, will have, at least, the charm of variety to 
recommend it. 

To return, therefore, from this digression, and take up 
the thread of my subject where I left it, towards the conclu- 
sion of my last chapter, with the remark that there were cer- 
tain matters, in which, from certain circumstances, it occurred 
to me, I might be useful to my brethren of mankind, in the 
way of prosecuting my other duties, and in the exercise of my 
profession, to which I meant again to recur in the present ; 
I shall now proceed to do so, and show, agreeably to the 
manner and method above alluded to, how, consistently with 
the interests of my business otiierwise, or rather, in the way 
of forwarding these interests, I contrived to do good to others 
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and to myself, at the same time ; and, particularly, to pro- 
mote the moral and mental amelioration of my species, to a 
certain extent, while my own individual interests, in the fau: 
exercise of my profession, were not neglected nor forgotten. 

If there is any truth in the adage, then, that " He who 
makes a tree to grow, or a blade of grass to spring up, where 
never tree grew, nor blade of grass sprung up before,'' ought 
to be considered among the benefactors of his kind ; — If there 
was any solidity in the reasoning of Lord Bacon, when he 
says, " If a man perform that which hath not been attempted 
before, or attempted and given over, or hath been achieved, 
but not with as good circumstance, he shall purchase more 
honour than by affecting a matter of greater difficulty, or vir- 
tue, wherein he is but a follower;"* — If there was any well 
grounded foundation for the grateful plaudits, in which each 
lisping babe had been taught by Pope, to respond to the 
praises of the ** Man of Ross,'' for the amelioration and im- 
provements, which that worthy and meritorious individual 
(whose praises are sung more largely in the October number 
for 1814, of the Cheap Magazine,) had so largely contributed 
to, out of his limited income ; — If there is much truth, 
indeed, in the maxim, that ** it is better to prevent crimes 
than to punish them,'' — that it is a more laudable and praise- 
worthy employment to endeavour^ as much as in us lies, 
to remove the films of ignorance, of prejudice, and of er- 
ror, from the human mind, than, from any motive what- 
ever, to lend our aid to rivet them more closely, and 
flatter and encourage men in their delusions ;— In short, 
if it may be accounted a far more noble, and rational, 
and enduring ambition, to seek for glory, honour, and im- 
mortality, in a continued and persevering course of well- 
doing, and a long protracted series of acts of utility and kind- 
ness to our brethren of mankind, according to the means and 
abilities with which Providence has entrusted us, than, to seek 
for preferment, and a short-lived renown, by a contrary con- 
duct ; to be imbiltered for the present, it may be, by reflec- 
tions of a no very pleasing description, and most assuredly to 



* Sec Bacotf s Essay on Honour and Reputalion, 
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be followed by the execrations of posterity, and the lasting 
curses of injured humanity. If there is any meaning in all 
these, may not the Sexagenarian, who puts the questions, 
humbly hope, that he may be permitted to lay in his claim 
for a small share of the meed of praise, or, at least, the ap- 
probation of the natives, should he be able to establish to their 
satisfaction, by the same method of reasoning, the following 
facts, which, indeed, he most willingly submits to their just 
and impartial decision. 

Who was it, he would say to the residenters in his more 
immediate neighbourhood, that not only first planted that 
useful tree, the Printing Press, on our native soil,* but 
who, for so many years afterwards, gave that potent and 
mighty engine for weal, or for woe, according as its energies 
are properly or improperly directed, a direction and impulse 
in such a way, as to call down upon his exertions, from time 
to time, those numerous and highly respectable encomiums, 
—very slender specimens of which can only be given in these 
pages ?f 

Who was it, he would say, that first established that great 
and wonderfully illuminating process, the Book Trade, in 
Dunbar (after the short experiment of another person had 
been tried, and had failed), upon any thing like a permanent 
foundation, now more than /brty years ago, and that, at a 
time, when such a thing was so much wanted in this quarter 
of the county,J — claying in his native town, at that early 



* The first Printing Press erected in the County of East Lothian, was 
that set up by me in Dunbar, in 1795, and which, for reasons that it may not 
be difficult to guess, was afterwards removed to Haddington, being the county 
town. 

f These specimens, in order not to run out this chapter to an undue 
length, must be brought in afterwards, in such a way, and at such places, as 
may be found suitable for them. 

^ My predecessor, Mr Smart^s, stay in Dunbar was very short, he having 
come to it, T should imagine, some time after the commencement of the 
Eighties^ and leaving it again, altogether, at the term of Whitsunday, 1788. 
Previous to his time, the mental wants of the lieges, had been supplied in the 
same manner as some of our neighbouring county villages are at present, by 
the merchants, or dealers in other articles ; but I do not think, that my father, 
who was one of them, entered much into the bookselling way, until the time 
of the short iuterregnvntf betwixt Mr S.'s leaving the town and my being ca- 
pable of supplying his place, during which time he would, no doubt, do what 
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period, the foundation of that useful reservoir for accumulat- 
ing, and copious source for diffusing^ the means of knowledge 
and useful information, throughout the acQoining parishes, 
which, at no great distance of time afterwards, viz., in the year 
1809, had increased, or, rather, been augmented, to the 
amazing extent for a country collection, in a small country 
town, o^^* upwards of three thousand Jive hundred volumes r 
under the name of ** The Dunbak and Country Circulat- 
ing Library;''* and opening up, otherwise, those many irrigat- 
ing streams of mental improvement, in the shape of his nu- 
merous auctions ;-f- — his strenuous, persevering, and success- 
ful endeavours in soliciting and obtaining subscriptrons for 
works of real and permanent utility. J which has been the 

I ■ _M,L _!_»■_■ !___■ ■ - _IJ ■ .1 ■■ I ^J I I 'll M MM^I T- I -^1^- - - - '■ 

be could, by keeping up n supply of the More raleahle articles, to keep the 
place (for that seemed to have been a favourite oliject with him) open f i r me, 
' — As an evidence, how far some of our merchants, in thexe days, required 
a h'ttle more general information themselves, h» w^i as the- indolent manner 
in which (no doubt> partly for want of hooks) ihvy sp4>nt their time,. I fthall 
relate an anecdote which, it i^ likely, some of my reaik'rs may have beard 
before, viz., that, when a certain merchant heard some person f;>lfelng of 
" Hervey*ft Works,** which, at that time, must have been much known, ati4 
held in very general estimation, as they have long been since, he hastily, and 
rr.ther pettishly replied, — *• Hervey's VVoiks ! I never knew him do any thii^g 
but sit on the blue sfane at his door, all his life,*' — meaning, thereby, old John 
Hnrvey, who kept shop under, 1 believe, figure 4, in tliat house immediately 
adjoining the Manse, on the north side, where it still remains ; but what has 
become of the blue slant, or whether it is still to be iound on th« spot^. I 
know not. 

• I see that we opened our first Circulating Library, With a Catalogue, 
printed by Mr John Taylor of Berwick-upon-Tweed, under the fi^rm of J. Sb 
G. Miller, on the 20th November, 1789; hut, the first catalogue printed on 
my own account, was that published in October 1791, and is what I mean as 
more particularly referring to, as above. 

This catalogue was, upon the whole, pretty respectable to begin with, and 
which had, indeed, increased, by the winter of 1809, to the number above- 
mentioned. I'here can be no doubt, as to this point, for I have a copy of the 
catalogue still in my possession, which I shall be ready to show to any lady 
or gentleman, who wishes to be informed, as to the natareofa {^election, from 
which every thing of an indelicate nature, or immoral tendency, in as far as 
they could be ascertained, were carefully excluded. 

f My auctions in the country, I see by my reminiscences, commenced so 
early as September 1791, and having been continued occasionally ever sinca^ 
almost down to the present period, or so long as I continued in the book 
trade, the inhabitants of our neigi.bouring, and more remote, villages, scatter- 
ed over the country, must have, all along, been supplied with a plentiful treat 
of mental food, and that of the most useful and wholesome, as well as Tarie* 
gated description, to suit all tastes and fancies, at a cheap and easy rate. 

i Of this, I shall produce one instance that will, no doubt, astonish some 
of my friends, among the present race of country booksellers, fts it did, at the 
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means of carrying the blessings of general and useful knoir- 
ledge^ at a cheap and easy rate, to the most obscure cottage 
and hamlet in the county, making East Lothian, distin- 
guished among the surrounding districts, for her superior 
facilities and means of obtaining information ; and that, long 
before it'merating libraries had been heard of among its inha- 
bitants, or^ the business of canvassing had, as it now is, been 
reduced to a profession ; — giving to the county of his birth, a 
place siie had never before enjoyed, in the annals of literature, 
and lighting up, once more, the Lamp of Lothian^* in a 
manner very different from that in which it had been wont to 
^hine, in the now; venerable, but then venerated and hal- 
lowed fane, of our provincial capital, in the more benighted, 
superstitious, and less enquiring days of our forefathers ? — 
Who was it, he would farther say, that followed up these 



time, no less a pcnionage than that great and enterprising bookseller, Mr 
Con&table iiiniself, viz., that the writer of this, who musr, at that period, 
1805, &€., have been in the hey-day of exertion* and youthful ardour, got 
fromtlie publishers, first Mr lliomson Bonar, and more latterly Messrs A. 
Constable, & Co., no less a quantity than yor/yr/ti>o of the large, and seventif'Six 
of the small paper copies, being 118 in all, of Forsyth's Beauties of Scotland ! 
— not a bad number for a country sale, when it is considered, that the large 
paper copy retailed at Fine Guineas^ and the small at Three Pounds Fifteen 
S^Uti^St and yet the whole, while in course of publication, were almost all 
subscribed for. 

But this is only one instance of his success in the way of selling books in 
parts and by numbers, a business almost unknown, or, at least, very little 
practised by others, in those days ; for, were old Mr Taylor of Berwick, alive 
to testify, be would^ no doubt, express his surprise, at the astonishing number 
of his Ostervald*s Bible, for which also, the writer procured subscribers, wlrile 
the edition 1790 was In course of issuing from the press. — Of Knox*s History 
of the Reformation, published by Mr Hugh Inglis, West Port, Edinburgh, at 
the time I commenced business, or rather previous to my having commenced 
on my own account, I see, by a list of subscribers* names still in my posses- 
sion, I also sold, the goodly number of nearly four score of copies. But the 
looking over that list, dated 28th October, 1790, makes me melancholy to 
think, bow few of that number now remain, who, at that time, ** kept the world 
awake,** if not ** with lustre," at least with useful exertion, and '* with noise.'* 

I do not mention those numbers as any way surprising in these days, 
when the number trade is so extensively cultivated, and the canvassing busi- 
ness so much followed after ; but lei any one look back to my situation, and 
the timet I then lived in, and then form his ideas of the importance, or non- 
importance of the transactions here recorded. 

* /' The Church of the Franciscans, in Haddington, was, in 1355, so 
magnificent, that,*' we are told by Fordun and John Major, ** it was styled 
Lucema Laudontef The Lamp of Lothxak, from the lamps kept constantly 
burning in it, which rendered it visible at a great distance during the night. * 
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more local and circumscribed operations, by that more excur- 
sive and enlarged attempt to be useful, in the means that Pro- 
vidence still continued to augment, and put in his power, in 
the way of his profession, by the multitudinous host of 
Cheap Tuacts, upwards of a hundred thousand in num^ 
he7\ that issued from the Dunbar press, in 1802-3, near the 
beginning of the present century, or about thirty years ago ? 
— The far known, and still more widely extended Cheap 
Magazine, that emanated from the Haddington press, in 
1813 and 181 4j the prospectus for which, I see by the date 
of the circular now before me, (July ^7, 181S,) made its 
appearance, just twenty yeav^ ago; — The Monthly Moni- 
Toit, ou Philanthbopic Museum, which followed in its 
wake, and may be considered in the light of a continuation 
of that work, in 1815 ;— -and the new modelled and improved 
edition of " The Affecting History of Tom Bragwell,^ that 
appeared at a time, when, as will be seen by the testimony 
hereafter to be adduced, it was so much wanted, towards the 
close of 18S1, being nearly the end of another decade, or a 
little more than ten years from the period in which I now 
write ; — all of which, it will be observed, having the same 
object in view, the prevention of crime, and the consequent 
peace, comfort, security, and happiness of society ? 

And Who, it may be still farther asked, was it, that, when 
the minds of his brethren in the humbler classes of society, 
had taken such a praiseworthy direction, in the growing taste 
which was beginning to prevail among them for scientific infor* 
mation, and a craving for, that most sublime and noble of all 
pursuits, the studies of nature, and a thirst for the know- 
ledge of the wonders and beauties of creation — Who was it, 
he would say, that appeared once more on the stage of litera- 
ture, but a few years since, in the pages of his Popular 
Philosophy, in which, it will be seen, his efforts were not 
awanting, by taking advantage of the current that had so 
happily set in, and endeavouring, to the utmost extent of his 
abilities, to draw the attention of his juvenile readers, from 
the sublimities and mysteries of the things that are seen, to 
the GuEAT Unseen, within the veil,— that Great Mind, from. 
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whence all our knowledge emanates — ^from Nature, up to 
Nature's God ? 

To all these several queries, he humbly conceives there 
will be but one answer, and that answer, he confidently hopes, 
will be in favour of the Sexagenarian. 

It must, therefore, be abundantly evident, that, although 
the writer of this has not, like one of his contemporaries 
that he formerly alluded to, astounded the nations with the 
shouts of his triumphs, and the noise of his victories — that, 
although he has not, like another that might have been men- 
tioned, made the tables of the great groan beneath the weight 
of his literary feasts, or made himself any way conspicuous, 
as a caterer for the amusement of the rich — that, although, 
like a third, whom he might also have mentioned, he may 
never have set the little circle in the poor man's cottage in a 
roar, by the piquancy of his wit, or comicality of his jests, 
or made them draw more close to the fireside, by the horrors 
of some terrific imaginary detail ; yet, he too, it must be ob- 
served, has made some little noise in the prosecution of the 
otherwise, almost *' noiseless tenor of his way" in the world. 
That he too, has contributed something to the " Welcome 
Kepast" of the humble labourer, — and that, there is some rea- 
son to believe, that many a little circle in the more lowly 
dwellings of men, have been at once amused and benefited 
by bis efforts. 

Indeed, the communication of ^^ A Labourer, and Con- 
stant Reader," the post mark of which bears witness that it 
came from the place from which it is dated, viz., at Annan, 
lltli October, 1813, is an evidence of this, as may be learned 
from the first eight lines of this homely, but pithy address, 
to the Editor, under the head of " The Labourer'*s Hepast ; 
or, the Cheap Magazine,*** not having room to copy more of 
a production, which certainly does no less honour to the dis- 
criminating powers, than to the poetical abilities of the 
writer : — 

« With infinite pleasure, your work I survey, 
And earnestly wish it may last ; 
After bearing the burden, and heat of the day, 
I haste lo the welcome repast. 
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'* The welfare and care of the bumble in life* 
In your present endeavours are seen ; 
In a Cot, far removed from tumult and strife, 
I muse on your Cheap Magazine 1*' 

It was, at the commeDcement of that work, that I had 
udopted as my motto, under the very appropriate cut which 
accompanies it — *^ Yonder comes the labourer. He has 
borne the burden and heat of the day : the descending sun 
has relieved him from his toil, and he is hastening home to 
enjoy repose. — Inhabitant of the lowly dwelling, who can be 
indiifercnt to thy comfort ?*" — How pleasant to have it thus 
responded to, by the labourer himself, before the end of the 
year, in which this motto made its appearance, — and, in good 
time, to be inserted in the same volume that contained the 
other. 

Many, indeed, is the cottage, and the village, as well as 
obscure hamlet, and much frequented market town, which 
the Sexagenarian, who now addresses his reader, has visited 
and had access to, in course of his literary perambulations^- 
from Tweedside to the Banks of the Ayr — and from Kirk- 
maiden and the shores of the Fleet, to the country in the 
neighbourhood of John-o'-6roats, in Caithness. 

And, as it may be difficult to point out a locality, or situa- 
tion, among the romantic glens, or towering mountains — the 
heathery hills, or long withdrawing fertile vales, in all this 
extensive district, comprehending, we may say, the whole of 
the northern division of our island, where his name, or his 
exertions have not been heard of — so it may be no less so, 
over all the surface of so wide an extent, to meet with, any 
grade or description of persons, from the cottage to the pa- 
lace — the inhabitant of the lofty dwelling to him of the prince- 
ly mansion — who has not, in one way or other, either directly 
or indirectly, been benefited, or has profited by his labours. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Tlie subject continued.->-How I am borne out, in my aMertions towards the 
conclusion of my last chapter.— ~The absurdity of one's not availing himself 
of such evidence. — A single specimen, or testimonial, in behalf of sundry 
of my performances, can only here be adduced.-^ A saying of Solomon't 
rightly interpreted. — My Cheap Tracts, of too temporary or evanescent a 
nature, to attract the notice of criticism. — Their general and individual 
titles enumerated. — My original motives for bringing them out. — Happy 
result, in the altered complexion of the contents of the hawker's basket. — 
One melancholy reminiscence attending the consideration of these tracts. — 
Other efforts, or fields of exertion. — Highly respectable testimonials a« to 
the manner in which I executed my labours in them. — Each of the testi- 
monials refers, more or less, to ftlie author's most widely extended publi- 
cation, the Cheap Magazine.— «• Reasons why, on the present occasion, tlie 
Sexagenarian should acknowledge himself, as not only the original and 
sole projector and editor, but the author, of several of the leading papers^ 
&c., in that work. — The Cheap Magazine characterized, by the Editor of 
the Philanthropist, as the commencement of a new era. — Its great circu^ 
lation, as evidenced by the extent of its impression. — Noticed with appro^ 
batioR, and kindly expressed wish to promote its sale, by Mr Wilberforce. 
-«A few leading articles, cf which, the Sexagenarian was the author^ noticed. 



This is saying a great deal, and would, indeed, be saying 
far too much, were it not, so far as it respects four of the 
particulars, the mere repetition, or echo, of evidence, which 
it would be the extremity of prudery not to avail myself of, 
on the present occasion, as it will be seen, from the single 
specimen of each (all that my limits permit me to make room 
for), that, that evidence is very foreign from my own- For, 
although Solomon says, *' Let another man praise thee, and 
not thine own mouth ; a stranger, and not thine own lips^^ he 
says nothing, in all his writings^ so far as I am aware, to dis^ 
suade us From availing ourselves of the encomiums of others; 
a principle, that would equally militate against the young man^ 
going forth on his entrance into life, with testimonials of an 
introductory nature in his pocket from those who know some- 
thing about him, as against the old man, who has occasion to 
refer to those who know something about his previous cha* 
racter and ability, for their opinions, as a passport to tlie 
attention, or sympathy, of the public, on any after occasion. 
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I said, as respectsjbur of the particulars ; — for, in regard 
to my Cheap Tracts, or Cheap Cracks^ as Old Mrs Murray 
of Whitekirk, used to say to her gude old gudeman, when 
they were toasting themselves before the fire, previous to 
going to bed, on a winter nighty at the time of publication, 
now more than thirty years ago, " Come, Willie, ha'e ye no 
got ony o' thae cheap cracks the night'*' — they were of too 
humble and evanescent a nature, as they severally made their 
appearance, to attract the notice of criticism of any kind, and 
they were too soon exchanged^ or disposed of in wholesale to 
the booksellers, (in order to reach their ulterior destination, 
the hawker's basket,) in my annual raids up through Teviot- 
dale, as Sir Walter Scott would have called them, and else- 
where, round, by Dumfries, and Kirkcudbright, and Ayrshire, 
and Lanarkshire, and Stirling and Linlithgowshires ; and in, 
by our northern metropolis and intervening towns and villa- 
ges on my way home, — to give me any great concern whether 
they were so noticed, or not. Yet, it may be necessary, for 
the information of my younger readers, and to give them an 
idea of the nature and tendency of these tracts, that I should 
just briefly state the several individual, or distinguishing 
titles of each, as well as the general one which runs through 
the whole— ^s it may be, to repeat to my more aged contem- 
poraries, the motives and inducements I had, at the time, 
for giving them to the world, before appealing to their own 
experience, as to how far my conduct was praiseworthy on 
the occasion, under the circumstances in which I went to 
work in breaking ground, that never, in such a manner, had 
been broken before, and to what extent my intentions and 
anticipations have been gratified in the result. 

In regard to the first, in order to save room, of which, I 
find, I shall have little to lose by the time I have done, I 
shall subjoin the individual titles, as below, by the way of a 
note, just premising, in the text, that the general title which 
ran through the whole series at top, was, ** Cheap Tracts, 
calculated to promote the interests of Religion, Virtue, and 
Humanity,*" and bearing the usual imprint at bottom, — 
"Dunbar; printed by G. Miller/' &c., &c., this being in 
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the iafancy of my printing businesSy and previous to that 
eatablUhment being removed to Haddington,* 

I need scarcely remind my more aged contemporaries, that 
my avowed motive, at the time, for bringing out that multU 
tudinous host of Tracts in so cheap and humble a form, 
was, in order to counteract the dangerous tendency of that 
noxious description, which were then so abundantly scattered 
about the country, through the medium of what has been so 
emphatically styled, iliat capious source of mischiefs the 
Hawker'^s Basket ; and those who will take the trouble of 
recollecting th^ Lothian Toms, the John Cheaps, the Wise 
Willies, and other pernicious trash, which I shall not pollute 
my pages by naming, and compare them with the substitutes 
I had been at so much pains to put in their place, I trust, 
will do me the justice to say, that my motives were good- 
while, the result of the scheme, in the altered complexion, 
the contents of that mode of conveyance assumed soon after, 
and the facilities it must have afforded for furnishing the child- 
ren of the cotter, with a more wholesome, and very different 



* Names of the Twenty kinds of Cheap Tracts, printed and published by 
G. Miller, Dunbar, in 1802 and ISOS :— 

1. The Magdalen, or the History of a Reformed Prostitute. 

2. Maria ; or the Wanderer Reclaimed, and the Fatal Effects of Guilty 
Love. 

5. The Slave Trade. 

4. The .Generous Libertine, &c. 

J« Counsels to Young Men. 

6. Serious Thoughts for the Living. 

7. Reflections among the Monuments. 

8. Moral Tales. 

9. The Drunken Husband ; or the Fatal Effects of Drunkenness, and 
the Magnanimous Englishman. 

10. True Humanity usefully exerted, &c. 

11. The Death-btid, and the Murraurer corrected. 
IS. Tales of Instruction, in Verse and Prose. 

13. An Affecting History of an Innkeeper in Normandy. 

1 4. The Honebt Debtor, or the Virtuous Man struggling with, rising su- 
perior to, and overcoming Misfortune. 

15. Siiort Stories for Little Folks. 

16. The power of Affection illustrated by examples. 

17. The Little Fabulist, or Select Fables from Dodsley, 

1 8. The Instructor, containing Reflections and Maxims, for the Conduct 
of Life, &c. 

19. An Antidote to Superstition; or a Cure for those Weak Minds 
which are troubled with the fear of Ghosts, Witches, &c. 

5N). An Evening Walk, with suitable Reflections, Motives of Piety, and 
Virtue, &c., &c. 
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kind of food from what they had previously been accustomed 
to, is the best proof that can be adduced, that it was well calcu- 
lated to answer the purpose originally intended. Even thiEit 
comparatively harmless production, ** The Laird of Coors 
Ghost,^ at one time a great favourite in this neighbourhood, 
in consequence of, its, being represented in the tracts as the 
theatre of the repeated appearances of the unearthly visitor, 
seems to have entirely vanished at the Crowing of the Cock, 
in No. 19 ; and the Witty Sayings of George Buchanan, have 
sunk, in the estimation of the more intelligent young men oS 
latter times, before the far more rational entertainment to be 
derived from, that most excellent series of " Counsels to 
Young Men,'* in No. 5. 

There is one melancholy reminiscence attending the con- 
sideration of these Tracts. Ah ! little did I think, when I 
introduced into the selection, the story of Oliver Saltary, in 
No. 14, that I was introducing to my customers the story of 
one, who might, in course of a few years afterwards, be con- 
sidered in the light of a kind of prototype to myself! for, I 
question much, if the noble-minded Oliver, by the time I 
have concluded my present task, shall be considered as having 
done more, in a foreign country, to retrieve his affairs, than 
I have done, and am still endeavouring to do, to overcome 
my misfortunes, at home. But, alas ! Oliver had youth and 
strength, and sanguine hope, to suport and bear him up^ on 
his side, which, I need not tell my readers, in this stage of my 
exertions, I have not. He, at the age of thirty-fivey looked 
forward, to fifteen years labour, as sufficient to put him to 
rights again, — I, at the age of more than sixty ^ have to look 
back, \.o fifteen years labour in vain. 

In regard to the other four fields of exertion, in which I 
have made some endeavour to labour for the good of my 
brethren, while my own individual interests, and those of my 
family, in the way of my profession, were not forgotten, as I 
observed before, a single testimonial, respecting the utility of, 
and the manner in which I have executed, my task in each, 
is all that I can now make room for: And first, as respects 
The Cheap Magazine, I shall introduce the opinion of the 
Editor of that highly respectable London periodical, <^ Th£ 
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Philanthropist ; or. Repository for Hints and Suggestions, 
calculated to promote the Comfort and Happiness of Man (" 
who, in course of a long, and rather flattering review (consist- 
ing of no less than seven closely printed octavo pages), in the 
number for July, 1814, is pleased to express himself, in 
allusion to that work, as follows :— 

*^ This work, which now engages our attention, is a com- 
mencement (we hope) of such a series of publications, for 
the instruction of the more numerous classes, as will convince 
all men, who really have the good of the people at heart, that, 
notwithstanding the state of the press, which no man la- 
ments more deeply than we do, it is yet possible, by means 
of that press, to be of infinite service to a reading people. 
This commencement is emphatically a new era. It marks 
one of the most important steps in the progress of human 
improvement. Almost ail the dispositions and habits in the 
iower orders, which are of most importance to their own hap- 
piness, and to the prosperity of society, are here inculcated, 
and skilfully inculcated, by Precepts, by Stories, by Anec- 
dotes, by short Biographical Sketches; in short, by every 
expedient which appears best adapted to entice to the reading, 
and to produce a deep impression by that which is read. 
There is no small literary talent, as well as good judgment 
and right feeling, displayed in the conduct of this part of the 
-work. It may be read with pleasure even by the most culti- 
vated ; and contains nothing but what is, at the same time, 
accommodated to the apprehension of the most unlearned.^ 

In reference to my next work, " The Monthly Moni- 
tor, Oft Philanthropic Museum,^ although it is conjoined 
with its predecessor, (to both of which the writer of this stood 
in the same relation,) the amiable authoress of << Intel/ectual 
Education^ and ** Popular Models^ and Impressive Warn- 
ingsjbr the Sans and Daughters of Industry ^^'^ in the con- 
cluding note to the second volume of the latter, observes — 

" The writer would be deficient in zeal for the cause of 
plebeian instruction, were she to omit recommending the 
« Cheap Magazine,' and • Monthly Monitor 5' works highly 
approved by the most competent judges, and so low priced, 
as to be within the reach of the lowest class. Perhaps so 
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much valuable religious and moral truth, or such variety of 
economical information, never has been disseminated at such 
moderate expense. The \vriter has no acquaintance, nor con- 
nection with the Editor of these productions, nor would she 
take upon herself to speak so decidedly in their favour, if 
very able pens had not sanctioned her opinion/' 

The verdict in favour of the " Affectikg History of 
Tom Bra6W£ll,^ will be taken from the Christian Instruct 
tor 9 for February, 1815, being soon after, the little work in 
question, made its appearance, and at the time, the very res- 
pectable periodical from which the quotation is taken, was 
under the editorship of the Rev. Dr Andrew Thomson. It 
is to the following purport : — 

^^ This is the history of an unhappy young man, who was 
cut off for his crimes, in the morning of his days. It strike- 
ingly delineates the rise, progress, and final termination of 
juvenile delinquency ; and affords an excellent counteraction 
to the deleterious poison which has been extensively circulated 
in that ilJ-ad vised publication, known by the name of * the 
Memoirs of David Haggart.* We would humbly, but ear- 
nestly recommend the present work, as highly deserving the 
serious attention, not only of youth, for whom it is particu<- 
larly designed, but also of all parents, guardians, teachers, 
masters, and heads of families, who feel themselves interested 
in checking the first approaches to vice in the rising genera- 
tion, from a principle of humanity, and re^krd to the axiom, 
that it is better to prevent crimes tfian to punish tfiem. The 
first edition of the story appeared in a very useful periodical 
work, published at Haddington several years ago, under the 
name of the * Cheap Magazinej — ^a valuable repository of 
important information, and moral and religious instruction. 
In the increase and circulation of all such works, we most 
sincerely rejoice, as most important helps in the cause of re- 
ligion and morals, and among the best friends of our coun- 
try's best interests. Let the rich and the powerful of our day 
employ their influence and money to scatter such good seed 
among the people ; and let clerical superintendents of ability, 
piety, and zeal, be encouraged, and warmly patronised, and 
we augur more real and lasting good, than from all the en- 
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actments of criminal jurisprudence, and all the declamations 
of aflected loyalty. Statutes are necessary, and declarations 
of loyalty are also necessary ; but let not our reliance on words 
and on paper^ make us practically forget, the oft repeated 
watchword of our departed hero — * Britain expects that 
every man will do his duty.' '' 

In regard to my last published work of " Popular Philo- 
sophy,^ the testimonials being so numerous as to be more than 
sufficient to fill a sheet of themselves, it may be difficult to 
select on£i without doing seeming injustice to the others, but, 
as, bearing more particularly upon the question, as to the 
greater utility of the publication, in consequence of its time" 
ous appearance, and peculiar adaptation to the complexion 
and circumstances of the times, I shall venture to select this 
one specimen, without, however, the smallest prejudice in 
my estimation of the others, in the following extract from 
Mo. S2 of the printed testimonials, being from the pen of the 
Rev. James Thomson, one of the present Ministers of Dun- 
dee, who, in a letter to the author, dated 5th March, 1827, is 
pleased to express himself in the following terms :— - 

** The advancement of learning and science, among all 
classes of the community, is one of the wonderful features of 
our age; and deserves the highest encouragement from all 
who would promote the best interests of society. But al- 
though knowledge is power; yet power is only desirable 
when it is wisely directed ; and excepting when it is under the 
controul of religious principle, it is always liable to be abused. 
Now, your • Popular Philosophy y seems to be a most suit- 
able treatise to be put into the hands of those, whose minds 
have undergone a partial, and defective, course of intellectual 
culture, only, as an antidote to the dangers into which per- 
sons of that description are apt to run. The very best phi- 
losophy is that contained in the Bible, and of this you have 
very skilfully availed yourself. If I had influence, I would 
recommend to the patrons of Mechanics' Institutions, to en- 
courage those who are under their care, to procure for them- 
selves, a book, at once so full of important facts, and so well 
calculated to afford them religious and moral instruction. But, 
indeed, I know no class of readers to whom this v^uable 
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little work may not be, with propriety, regoinmended» .Tt> 
those who may have no other means of insthietion dli the 
subjects of which it treats, it affords no inconsiderable advan- 
tages ; others it might stimulate to a diligent improvement of 
their superior advantages ; and even the most learned may de- 
rive from it much fresh instruction and pleasure. Viewing 
this recent production, in connexion with your former popular 
work, the Cheap Afagazine^ you are entitled to be regarded 
as contributing largely to the innocent amusement, and to the 
instruction of multitudes. Wishing you every success in your 
very mentortous undertakings, I am,^^ &c. 

It will be observed, that, in each of the three latter notices, 
although meant more exclusively, to speak to the merits and 
tendency, of three other distinct and separate publications, 
what may be terined>the great, and most extensively known, 
work of the writer^ •* The Cheap Magazine,'' has been 
brought prominently into view ; and, as this work has been 
so particularly distinguished, as ^^ the commencement of a new 
era — as marking one of the most important steps in the pro- 
gress of human improvement/' by a man ranking so high in 
the annals of philanthropy, as the editor of the work formerly 
alluded to ;* — has had so wide and extensive circulation 
among the dwellings of men ;-|- — has been so much approved 
of by a cliaracter so long known, and so justly esteemed, by 
the religious and humane world, as the new venerable Mr 
Wilberforce, as to make him express a wish, in a letter to the 
Editor, which will be afterwards noticed, to give it more 
publicity, by promoting its sale in his '^part of the Island ;'' 



* So high, indeed, not to mention his name here, out of respect to his de- 
licacy, it may be sufficient to state, thai, it is of this amiable and respected 
individual, and now long tried, friend of humanity, the Edinburgh lievievir, 
for August, 1820, speaks, when it says, ** lie is a man almost without paral- 
lel, for genuine philanthropy, in an age of benevolence.** 

f Of this, there can be no better proof, than the extent of the impression 
of the first Number, of which there were printed, at different periods, but 
mostly, if not all, within the year, upwards of Tweniy-^ne Thoutand eojnes ! 
This was assuredly no small undertaking, although the work itself was d&. 
signated on the title, as being of <* humble import,'* for a single, unsupported 
individual, considering the then limited extent, to which periodicals usually 
ran, and the comparative obstacles such a work had, in those days, (when the 
facilities of carriage, and other matters, were not as they are now,) to en- 
counter. 
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—and its merits seem, otherwise, to have been so fully ap- 
preciated by others very competent to decide — it may be unne- 
cessary, for the Sexagenarian who now addresses his readers, 
to say more than he has already said, in order to establish 
the positions, upon which he set out, in regard to the univer- 
sality of his acquaintance, and the claims he may have on the 
sympathy of the public, in consequence of the general utility 
of his undertakings, than by acknowledging himself, as he 
her^ does, in the most unqualified and unreserved manner, 
not only the original and sole projector and editor, but the 
author of several of its leading papers, and smaller pieces,* 
as well as the printer and publisher, the seller and distributor 
of that work ; to say nothing more, in this place, of the 
other productions that have, from time to time, appeared as 
the fruits of his editorial labours, although, in fact, also 
emanating from his own pen, all proceeding from the same 
unison of design, and breathing to mankind, the same spirit. 



* Of the former of these, I shall only mention " TTie Beacon, or the Exe- 
cution Improved," in the first Number of the first, and afterwards continued 
in tlie second, volume, under the heads of " The Beacon in a blaze again * — 
** the Fiery Cross," and ** the Execution," — all of which were afterward* 
wrought up, and given to the world, in the " Affecting History of Tom 
Bragwell ; — and the *^ Book of Nature laid open," which will be found, in se- 
parate pieces, under their appropriate heads, to have run through the wbol« of 
the thirteen Numbers of the second volume, and which were, in fact, the 
ipround-work, or original, upon which the Author has since raised bis more 
enlarged superstructure of ** Popular Fhilosopfiy,** as may be seen, without 
farther comparison, by the following extract of a letter, from tlie Rev« Dr 
Burns of Paisley, to the Author, soon aAer the work matle its appearance in 
its new shape: — *' A work, the tendency of which, I cordially approve, and 
the execution of which appears to me singularly successful. The first Ucetcb 
of the work, I had read with great interest, many years ago, in the pages of 
the Cheap Magazine, and I rejoice to think that you have been enabled to 
expand it so fully, and to put it into such an interesting dress for all, but es- 
pecially for the young." Upon the smaller pieces, it would be rather iocoui- 
patible with my limits, to enter at present. 
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CHAPTER V. 

f 

The Author, in midst of other concerns^ not rniininclfu] or renin in bis.oAtf 
duties. — His accordance in the opinion of the Apoetle, that, " if anj* 
would not work, neither should ho eat.*' — His consequent early habits q( 
industry, and application to business* — Corroborating proof of this.— Re- 
ceives a well-timed, practical lesson, on his entrance into trade. — It is an 
ill Wind that blows nobody good.-> Industrious habits of the Author no 
way abated, as he gets forward in the world. — A |iroof of this in the- 
strange remark of a rather strange man. — Narrow escape froijd -dying io« 
earnest, the supposed effect of over exertion. —-A certain adage not quite 
applicable in bis case* — Gradual, and step by step, advances in the ex* 
tension of my business. — One, and my first, great object accompHshed, 
before I turned my attention to other matters. — First of my more exten* 
Mve business journies, when it took place. — Reminiscences of pom^ oVI 
acquaintances in the book trade. — Adventure at Carlisle. — Reflection at 
Longtewn. — When, and where, my first whtlesale sale to the trade took 
place. — Hanging feast. — Allusion to a melancholy and mournful event, 
followed by an affecting, but gratifying testimonial. — An old friend makes 
preparations to leave me. — Another help casts up. — Twice successful in 
the lottery of matrimony. — How the married state may be rendered less a 
lottery. — Circumstances conspire to induce me, to remove my printing 
establishment to the county town. — Increasing, and increased, state of 
business afterwards. — Confident, but affecting appeal, to my early ac- 
quantances, in the way of business. — Have had my vps as well as my 
downs in life. — Reasonableness and propriety, in consequence, of one of 
my mottos. — Other matters, more properly reserved for after consideration. 



It is not to be inferred, however, from the circumstance of 
my having devoted part of my time, at different intervals, to 
the more generous, or less " generous, concern for the good 
of mankind,** which, in accordance with the opinion of Addi- 
son, I have ever considered as one of the characteristics that 
should ^' denominate men great and glorious,** that I was, in 
consequence, any way negligent or reniiss, of my individual 
and family duties. 

There is no part of the Apostolical writings, to which I 
have always given my more cordial assent, than that in which, 
conjointly with his fellow labourers, he reminds the Thessa- 
lonians, that ** if any would not work, neither should he eat,** 
as well as to the doctrine implied in the passage in which he 
observes to Timothy, " but if any provide not for his own. 
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find speeiaUj for those of bis own house, he hadi denied the 
fiiith, and is worse than an infidel,^''— -meaning, no doubt, 
those of his family, who were incapacitated by youth, age, in- 
firmity, or other natural disability, or unavoidable circum- 
stance, from providing, according to the Apostle'^s first apho- 
rism, for themselves ; and hence, may be accounted for, those 
early habits of industry and application, arising out of my 
family wants, and dependent situation, which seem to have 
attracted, at a very early period, the attention of a very 
shrewd and intelligent, as well as, in other respects, most 
worthy gentleman, with whom I had early transactions in 
the way of business, to such a degree, (although unknown 
to me at the time, and indeed for a long time after,) as to 
have induced him to recommend my conduct in these respects, 
as a model for imitation by his own son, the young gentle- 
man who is now his successor in business, and from whom, I 
have only learned the circumstance within these few years. 

Indeed, I needed not either the prudent ii^ unctions of a 
revered parent — the pithy sayings in the Proverbs of Solo- 
mon—or the full-of-meaning advice c^ the author of Poor 
Hiohard, in his far-famed Almanack, *^ Keep thy shop, and 
thy shop will keep thee,*^ — to give my mind a particular bias 
that way ; for, I had a most striking practical lesson given 
me, on my entrance into trade, in the conduct and fate, of my 
predecessor in the shop I first occupied, who, having come to 
a fortune before, as the saying is, he had wit to guide it, 
opened shop, and went out with his horse and his hounds, it 
may be said, on the same day, leaving his man John to at- 
tend at the back of the counter, by which means, in a short 
time, he distanced the concerns of the shop and of John^ so 
far, as to leave, his ill-fated assistant, with no shop to keep ; 
but to me, a very opportune opening, and a more commodi- 
ously fitted up shop, than I would likely, have been other- 
wise put in possession of at the time, without considerable 
outlay of expense— so that, in this respect, I might well say, 
*^ It is an ill wind that blows nobody good;*^ for, by poor 
Mr ■»■■ ■ ^ 8 imprudent and improvident conduct, I was not 
only furnished, just in the pick of time^ with a favourable 
situation to begin business in, recently improved and altered. 
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much to the better, at another's expense ; but the short Jived 
career, of that person, held out to me, as a Beacon^ in all 
time coming. 

. Nor, does this spirit of industrious application of the means 
put in my power, to make these means productive of other 
means— or, in other words, the means of increasing my store, 
and so adding to the extent and respectability of my now 
growing, and, soon afterwards, pretty well established retail 
business, seem to have any way abated, after I had, in some 
degree, accomplished my purpose ; for I knew well that I 
had yet much to do, in the way of " making hay while the 
sun shines,"" — and that, I availed myself of this knowledge, as 
I progressed, or got forward in the world, to a no ordinary 
degree, may not only be inferred, from the strange language, in 
which, a rather strange kind of man (a country customer of 
my own) one day accosted me, — '' Dear man, I wonder, if 
ye'U ever take time to dee ;" but, from another circuiiistauce, 
by which it appears, that, in the midst of my most bustling 
days, I had almost died^ in reality ; for, the answer of the 
doctor to a near connexion, who had been asking his opinion, 
in respect to a very severe disorder, which had, towards the 
end of 180B, overtaken me, that *' if I lived all that night, 
he would have some hopes,'' shows, that uopk itself, in that 
particular, at that time, was almost fled ; — and that disorder, 
in the opinion of our family surgeon, who might be more 
in the right, than one so full of ardent hope and youthful 
energy, as I was at the time, might be disposed to allow, — 
was brought on, by oppression, or over-exertion, in one of 
the branches of my profession. 

Neither must the adage that '* he that puts too many irons 
into the fire at one time, must needs have some of them cool," 
be supposed to have any particular reference to a case such as 
mine ; for, I ever took good care, in all my extensions of, or 
additions to business, to advance gradually, making always 
the one step clear if possible, a way for the other ; and, in 
no instance, that I recollect, putting one foot forward, with- 
out having first secured, firm fck)tiDg, or having reason to con- 
clude, I had secured firm footing, for the one I had left be- 
hind. 
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Mjr first great object, was, indeed, to establish, and to se- 
cure, upon a permanent foundation, a respectable retail trade, 
and those who remember my early habits, will do me the jus- 
tice to say, that, until I had succeeded in a great degree in 
accomplishing this desirable object, few persons were found at 
work more early and late, — few more assiduous in their atten- 
tion to business, than I was ; and it was not, till mv services 
at the back of the counter could be better dispensed with, by 
having my place there, so well supplied by my excellent help- 
mate, aided, in my absence, by, a most attentive to my inte- 
rests, and grateful, younger brother, who, at an early age, 
had come under my care, by the death of our only remain- 
ing parent, and had grown up among us as one of* our- 
selves, under our mutually fostering attentions — that I 
thought of extending my operations in the wholesale line, to 
such an^ extent, as to give me reason, occasionally, to be ab- 
sent on raids of business, up through, and far beyond the 
precincts of Liddesdale — raids of a far more excursive nature, 
than those undertaken by the Border Minstrel, for other pur* * 
poses, about the same time. 

The first of my business journeys ^ to any extent, seems to 
be that to the South, by the way of Kelso, Jedburgh, 
Hawick, &c., in 1799,* since which time, I have made many 
a shorter, or longer, excursion, in the way of business, for I 
was seldom off my road in that respect, — the recollections of 
which, are associated with some very pleasing and amusing 



* T see, in the first part of the life of Sir Walter Scott, lately puhlished, 
« kind of reminiscence, of one of my customers, on this journey, viz., Mr 
£lliot, at that time, a respectable bookseller, and, I believe, wine merchant and 
medicine vender, in Kelho, of whose agio or formal appearance, I recollect 
nothing, idthough the period at which I saw and did business wiUi him, must 
have been some time subsequent to that, when young Mr Scott was his cus- 
tomer. This, however, and his powdered head (for powdered heads were very 
common in those days) are matters of small consequence, and scarcely worth 
the recording ; but there were other customers that i met witli in Kelso, on 
that journey, about whom, I wish Sir Walter's biographer had said something. 
There were, in particular, two young men, of the name of Palmer, who had 
succeeded to their father, in the printing line, in that place, but who, rather 
suddenly, disappeared, after I had become a little acquainted with them in the 
way of business, (not, however, previously to our accounts being balanced, and 
matters fully adjusted betwixt us,) of whose subsequent history, as well as of 
thn cause of their departure, I should have wished to have heard something. 
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most glorious and radiant twilight lieliind ;* and the other 
was, in a few years afterwards, destined to leave me, for con- 
cerns and interests of his own. 

It was fortunate for me, however, that, before' the removal 
of the latter had taken place, the loss of the former had been 
so well made up, by the happy circumstance of my having 
drawn, once more, an invaluable treasure in *< the lottery of 
matrimony,^' so that, my now greatly complicated, and wide- 
ly extended business, does not seem to have suffered any sen* 
sible diminution, or interruption, on that account ;*)* and it 
was well for me that my loss was so effectually supplied, for, 
by the time my other, old and faithful auxiliary, bad taken 
his departure for the place of his future destination, circum« 
stances had occurred, to make it imperumaly necessary, if I 
wished to preserve the printing business, which I had Ix^en at so 
much labour and pains to establish in the county, to someone 

* I here allnde to the gratifying, although mournful testimonial, or eulogium, 
to the worth of my deceased partner, communicated to me in a few, but wry ex^ 
yrenive words, in a letter from a gentleman, with whom I had, previously, and 
at that particular period, some very extensive dealings, and who, from Bis occa- 
sional visiu to Dunbar, in the way of buniness, was pretty well acquainted with 
u« both, viz., Mr James Lumsden, senior, the father of my late and present 
goo t friend Mr James Lumiden* junior, wIk> has succeeded him in the business at 
Glasgow ; This gentleman, the late Mr Lumsden, in a letter to me, received 
soon after the afflictive event of my wife*8 death, (which happened in the month 
of June, 180*2,) writes, •* I aH xxtrcmelt sorkt roa thb dkath op touk 
vAruABLKWirE,--SHE CERTAINLY WAS A CREDIT TO HER SEX. '•^ 
• — Could I, who had so long known, and who had so much reason to know, tier 
value, be otherwise, than pleased, with such a testimony; and hence, the expres- 
sion, RADIANT TwiiJGHT, that to me, followed the night of her decease. 

f People may say what they like, and talk as they please, about the 
ioUery of moirimonyy but, 1 believe, were men, in general, to cast their eyes 
and thoughts about them, and be a little more particular and circikmspect, in 
selecting their future partners, from their temper and disposition, and the 
amiable qualities of the heart, instead of paying too much deference to 
external appearance, and extraneous circumstances, which, however, may be 
all very well, if they can befound united in the same person with the others ;• — 
In short, if men were vaore influenced in their choice, by a wish, rather to have 
a "fortune m a wife, than wilh a wife,** there would be fewer jarring, and more 
happy, marriages in the world. Had marriage been a lottery, it would have been 
ratlter surprising that both of my drawings had come up a prise. Yet, I ap- 
peal to the above tesimony of Mr L., as to how I had been situated formerly, 
in this respect ; and, in regard to my tresknt i*artner, I have only to submit to 
the decision of those who know her beH^ among our numerous acquaintances 
and customers, in this quarter; and, to my readers, in general, aAer they have 
perused that chapter in my Latter Sttuggles which, embracing the period when 
we hrfd just completed the twenty-fifth anniversary of our marriage, suggested 
the propriety, of my dedicating t/, more particularly, to t record of her many 
virtue* and sterling worth. 
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of the growing up brandies of my own family, that, I sliould re- 
move, that part of my establishment, to the county town^ with' 
out delay ; in consequence of which, it may readily be sup- 
posed, although I did not account the sacrifice too great, which 
was made, with such obvious advantages to my family, my 
cares, instead of being lessened, were rather augmented and in- 
creased. Still, however, with the excellent new auxiliary I 
bad got, to assist me in the management of my business, at 
Dunbar^ and the prospect of one of my own family, who 
soon gave evidence, of being in possession of talents very ade- 
quate for the purpose, and had an early opportunity of shew, 
ing that I was not mistaken, being able to relieve me, at a no 
great distance of time, from much of this additional care and 
trouble, occasioned by having part of my establishment re- 
moved to Haddington — I had no reason to think my business, 
merely on account of, what I must have considered, at the 
time, only a temporary inconveniency, was yet overdone; — 
and the best proof and evidence I can adduce that I was 
right in my conjecture, was the ease, with which, for a length 
of time, notwithstanding some rather discouraging circum- 
stances, and untoward events, in the outset, we were enabled 
to keep our multifarious wheels in motion, with the increas- 
ing and increased state of our business, in every department, 
in both situations ;^the continued flourishing state of my fi- 
nances, — and the almost unlimited credit on every hand I af- 
terwards enjoyed— -ail of which, would not assuredly have fol 
lowed, had the removal of my printing apparatus to the county 
town, been viewed, in any other light, than as proceeding from 
the true and proper motive, the expediency and propriety <^ 
whichj must have appeared the more obvious to all, the more 
they were acquainted with it. 

Yes ! I can appeal, and appeal with confidence, to my fel- 
low survivors of those now distant, but once active and busy 
days, who had the best means of knowing me, through our 
transactions in business, if they observed any thing, in those 
days, in my conduct, by which their confidence could be les- 
sened, or their credit to me, any way abridged — if ever, 
any of them, in short, perceived any diminution of punc- 
tuality in my deaUngs, from the time tliey Jirst knew me^ 
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until the clouds of misfortune b^an to lower upon me, at 
that advanced period— the aftbrkoon of mj days — when; 
these, my heavy and severe *^ Lattke Struggles,^ may be 
said, to have had theif commencement 

For, it would be seen, did the nature of my present task, 
to which these, and a few more following chapters, may be 
considered as only introductory, permit me to go back farther 
into my experiences, and embrace a more detailed account of 
what happened, and took place, in the more early part of my 
days, — ^that, I have also, had my up>% as well as my downSy 
—-my tides of prosperity, as welt as those of adversity-— a 
time to gain, as well as a time to lose — a time to walk peace- 
fully and gently along the highway of lifers journey, enjoying, 
and in the enjoyment of its good things, as well as a time to 
be surrounded and harassed by its complicated evils — buffet- 
ed by its. teippests — and baffled by the ruggedness of its paths. 
So that, the reasonableness and propriety of one of the wot-, 
tjs I have exhibited on my title, can no more be doubted as 
^plicable to the subject of the present volume, in which, I 
have good cause to say indeed^ ^* What ! shall we receive 
good at the band of God, and shall we not receive evil,'^ than 
tliat the other, which I affixed to my Retrospections, at tlie 
time I passed the boundary of the Evening of Life, viz., 
^^ ^Tis greatly wise to talk with our paat lioura,^ was pe- 
culiarly suitable for that occasion. 

There was yet another concern, and that of a pretty ex- 
tensive nature, into which I had entered, when the sun of 
prosperity shone upon my dwelling, and I still rejoiced in 
the midst of my plentiful harvests and golden prospects; and 
that was, the canvassing or publication business* upon the ex- 
tensive scale I had just commenced it, under such apparently 
flattering auspices, and encouraging prospiects, when the.clouds 
above-mentioned began to Jower, and misfortune, after mis- 
fortune, in quick and rapid succession, overtook, and over- 
whelmed me ; — ^and which, on that account, as coming more 
within the period, of my present moi^e detailed considera- 
tion, — as well as, the long protracted series of unfortunate 
auctions, to which these misfortunes gave rise,— I therefore 
reserve until I again overtake them, in due course of writing. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

• 

One expUmation leads to another.— Reason for adopting the present title to my 
Book.— Natural division of time in the years of a Sexagenarian.— -The 
evening of life, a solemn and important season.-— Suitable employment for. 
—Conduct of the author upon arriving at, or passing, the boundary line of 
4kf;eeicore»»^Hiu retrospections continued at convenient interTals.^Laid 
•side for a sea8on.«<*Never to be resumed but in an altered form, and under 
different circumstances.— Some alteration might have taken place in the title 
of my book, even although no such calamitous event, as that, which occasioned 
it to be called Latter Struggles, had taken place.— -Sufferings of the author in 
consequence of that event, and a good reason assigned for these sufferings.—* 
His feelings not to be envied had be been other^se affected.— -The present 
expedient, one of the means adopted, to enable him to rise above misfortune* 
—Inference to be draws in the present stage of the business.— An important 
question, or questions, answered.— >In what sense the author may be said to 
have met with a very early disappointment— Black spring of 1771, and 
other matters, in the earlier days of his pilgrimage, alluded to.^His first 
aeriotts misfortune, and affecting recollection therewith connected.— Stands 
aentinel aver his mother's coffin.^Sundry other early reminiscences, briefly 
BOktced in passing.- jCtV<^ incidents or casualties at the time, but big in 
their after consequences.— >An early hobby that must ever be the subject of 
pleasing reflection.— Origin of my turning my thoughts to the matter of 
saving the lives of shipwrecked seamen.— Apparatus similar to Captain 
Manby'ft^The Life Boat— East Lothian printing-press, on one occasion, well 
directed and successfully applied.^ Apparatus at Duobar for restoring sus- 
pended animation.— How obtained, and where lodged.- Necessity of making 
the disposal of the Dunbar Life Boat generally known. 



There was an expression which I used towards the conclusion 
of my last chapter, that may seem to stand in need of some ex« 
planation, and that explanation, it will be found, will lead me 
to another, viz., the reason why, I have adopted, the present 
title to my book. The expression I allude to, is, that, in 
which I said, •' the afternoon of my days," when these my 
heavy and severe Latter Struggles, may be said to have had 
their commencement." 

If a man, arrived as I am, at the age of threescore, 
in looking back to the period which he has passed, is pleased 
to divide it into four equal portions of fifteen years each,-— the 
first division comprehending the days of infancy and child- 
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hood, and what may be called his schooUboy days, may be 
truly denominated the Mohmino ;— the second fifteen yearsy 
con^rehending the days of adolescence and youthful man- 
hood, may be furly distinguished as his Fossnoon ;— the third 
fifteen years, embracing the years of mature and rigorous 
manhood, may, with propriety, be called his Noontide ;-^ 
and the fourth fifteen years, commencing at the time he has 
pasted his meridian, and continuing, during the period his sun 
has made some progress in its declension, may be, as truly de- 
signated, as the Afternoon of his days ;»-all beyond that, 
beginning at the line of demarcation at sixty, and continuing 
.onwards till the night of death arrives, when ** no man can see 
to work,*' may be most appropriately styled The Evening 
ov LiFEy^'-or, that solemn and important season, so peculiarly 
fitted for serious inquiry and sedate reflection ; when man, 
standing, as it were, on the confines of both worlds, and 
placed at last, on the little now contracted isthmus, that sepa- 
rates time from eternity, must feel himself, particularly called 
upon, if not previously disposed to do so, to *^ talk with his past 
hours,^ before they are forever fled from him, or left behind 
beyond the reach of his hearing, in order that he may ask 
them, in the words I have adopted as one of my mottos, 
<* what report they bore to Heaven,^-^what intelligence they 
conveyed to that once far off^ but now near country, in which, 
he is about to take up his more lasting abode. 

It is not, therefore, to be wondered at, that the writer of 
these pages should, apart from all other considerations, which 
may be supposed to have had some share in his determinatian, 
and in influencing his conduct on that occasion, when he 
found the evening shades descending upon his eyelids, and the 
night hastening apace, feel a strong desire, or rather an irre- 
sistible impulse, growing upon him, once more to take up the 
pen, and that, so early as the hour of three, or a very little 
after it, on the morning of the 14th of January 1831, the 
morning of that, to him, eventful day, which ushered in the 
sixty-first, and completed his sixtieth year, he lAiould have 
entered upon sundry cogitations, preparatory to his task ; part 
of which, before the dock struck five, he had committed 
to paper, under the title of '<THE EVENING OF 
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LIFE; OB, RETROSPECTIONS OP A 8BXA6E. 
NARIAN."* 

These Retrospectiont be had ooBtiDiied at coawtxieoi intsTfi 
vala, and as ba had lebura^ down (o the Uth at Daeember 
foUowingy when, in order to devote his attention more ex* 
dinivtely to the concerns of business, at the approaching (as 
Ite had generally found it to be) throng aeason of the year, he 
laid aside hie work ; or, as he expreased himself in writing to 
• friend at the time, ^ hung his harp upon the willows^^ with 
the intention of resuming it again at a more oonvement season, 
little dreaming, alas ! that he might never do so, or if he did^ 
that it would be under such altered prospects and^ different 
circumstances ;-— for two days had not elapsed, from the time 
that be had thus laid aside his task, when he rec^ved, from an 
authority that could not be disputed, a piece of intelligence^ 
ao disastrousv that it withered, as with a breath, all his too 
fondly indulged hopes, and levelled with the dust, (as it now 
appears) his too sanguinely anticipated prospects, in a moment! 

He wouM by no means be understood, in these expressions of 
bts'senUments, to say, that if nothing of this disastrous natui^ 
had taken place, the contents of the manuscript above alluded 
to. Would have ever met the eye of the public, or, if they had, 
that there would have been no alteration. There are many 
things in the original, that, in thb case, behoved to be sup^ 
pressed ; and several that, no doubt, would have been moch 
altered ; and, indeed, before laying the manuscript aside, gome 
alteration in the tiile had already been contemplated. It has, 
however, turned out, in the decrees of that inscrutable Provi- 
dence, the vindication of which, in its dealings with men, he 
trusts, he shall never lose sight of, whatever complexion his 
work may assume, that his book, should thus come before the 
public neither with its original title, nor in its original form ; 
and under circumstances, that left it not to the author to do 
ao, as a matter of mere taste or volition, but as the effect of a 
more imperious impulse, the aad fteceasUyf which^ (at a time, 
when, after ^* a life of labour,^ it would have been very desir- 
d>le to have entered upon ** an age of ease,^) he now lay under, 
atiU to be up, and be doing something* to enable him the 
better, to ward off^ or endure, the coming blasts of the winter 
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of age; and to render, if posnble, somewhat more comfbri* 
able, those otherwise cheerterodajs of declining life, in whi^ 
the wise man says ^* there is no pleasure.^ 
. That he suffered much, and most acutely, on the occasion^ 
be wilt not attempt to deny, nor would he enyy the feelings 
of those, who, in such a situation, could be otherwise affectei^ 
were it only for the sufferings of others that might be involved 
in their calamity, more than for their own : but it would have 
been inconsistent with the dictates of that religion, which had 
been his consolation on so many trying occasions, and that 
he ha4 so long, however imperfectly, aimed at, as his rule of 
action, to have wasted his time in ungrateful murmurs, or 
unavailing complaints ;— hence, he lost no time, so soon as he 
rallied his spirits a little, in turning his mind to the most eli- 
gible measures to be adopted, under existing circumstances, 
for bettering his now, more than ever, depressed condition, 
and enabling him, if it were possible, even at this late hour of 
his pilgrimage, to rise above misfortune ;— -and, as one of the 
means, he has been led to adopt the present expedient, which, 
however humiliating and grievous at hia time of life, he has 
reason to think has been generally approved of, as at once 
lawful and laudable, from the very respectable number of 
subscribers with which, he is now enabled to go to press; and 
of which, he trusts, he will ever retain a grateful remen»- 
brance. 

But what, it may be asked, hais been the result of all this 
enquiry, and all these protracted cogitations? What, the 
mighty discovery that the Sexagenarian has made, in this 
new task or toil, that he has, as part of <* his labour,^ taken 
to himself, under the sun ? 

Has it not been, to find that his whole life, with some little 
exception, has been one of toil and exertion — care and anxietv 
-—difficulty and trouble ; — and that the latter part of it, or 
that which may be said to have commenced with the AFTER. 
NOON of his existence, has been, attended by circumstances 
peculiarly heart-rending and calamitous P 

Yes ! Although it is that part of it, as my title implies, that 
comes more particularly within the scope of my present lucu- 
brations, yet I must observe, in allusion to the review of the 
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days of my pilgrimage in general, that-*If human life may[be 
compared to a voyage^ mine has not been without its storms 
and tempests — its eddies and whirlpools — its perils and ship- 
wrecks: — If human life may be compared to a journey , mine 
has not been without its bogs and quagmires — its precipices 
and chasms— its briars and thorns : — If human life may be 
HIened to a ba€E» the following pages will show, that, in 
my case at least, the race has not been to the swift ; — and, 
If to a FIGHT, they will as amply demonstrate, that, how- 
ever unsuccessful have been my efforts, my conflicts, orrather 
long-protracted series of conflicts, have been severe and 
arduous in the extreme. 

Were it possible, indeed, that I could indulge in any levity 
of expression, on such an occasion, I might saj, that Disap- 
pointment shook hands with me on my entrance into life, and 
marked me for her own, from the moment of my birth : for, 
being born on that day of almost universal joy and merri- 
ment, among the humbler classes in Scotland, at the time, 
Old Hansel Monday^ I must soon have found, if, at that 
early stage of lifers journey I had been capable of finding, 
that, in consequence of my parents being what were called, 
in these days. New Style Folksy I had come into the world a 
week too late for the feast ;^and, were I disposed to be 
ominous, I might go a step fat ther, and add, that having 
arrived in these regions, just upon the eve of what has been 
distinguished as the Black Spring of 1771, was but a too cer- 
tain prognostic of the unfavourable nature of my lot, and of the 
scramble I should afterwards have, in consequence of unpro- 
pitious times,— unpropitious seasons, — ^and unpropitious cir- 
cumstances, — ^for the means of existence; 

But, the fact is, I am not disposed to indulge in either the 
one or the other. The having missed the feast, in conse- 
quence of being too late for i\\e feast day in my father^s house, 
was, I trust, abundantly made up, or compensated, by a 
plentiful supply of that nutritious and wholesome aliment, 
provided by a kind Providence for little folks of my age ;— 
and the blasting and withering effects of that memorable 
Spring, which so immediately followed the time of my birth. 
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could never be felt by me, under the tender and foetering care 
of an affectionate maternal parent.* 

My first serious misfortune^ howerert seems to haye beett 
at a very early period of my life, in the great loss of that 
parent, for all the recollection I have of her, arises from two 
associations connected with the remembrance of her existence, 
both betokening her early removal from me, or that it mfit 
have happened in the years of childhood. 

In the one instance, I still behold my dear mother, by the 
eye of memory, putting me to flight by calling Charlie 
Hastib to put me into prison^ for being engaged in the play of 
building dams, in the gutter, opposite my father^s shop door, 
when I should, no doubt, if I was old enough^ have been with 
Jean Lyal, our female preceptress, or mistress of the infant 
school of Dunbar, in those days. In the other, I recal to my re- 
collection, the affecting circumstance of standing a voluntary 
sentinel over my mother^s coffin, forbidding the profane touch 
of any of my little comrades to come in contact with it, while 
old James Gray was in the act of preparing it in his shop, for 
the last sad purpose to which it was destined, «»the oontainingy 
all that remained of, to one of my years, the greatest of all 
earthly treasures ; however ignorant, or insensible, I might 
have then been of what is implied in the endearing name of 
Mother, and of the unspeakable loss I had, at such an early 
period of my life, sustained. 

But my time and space, at present, do not permit me to 
enter more fully into the details of this affecting circumstance, 
and other losses, crosses, and disappointments, or whatever we 
may call them, that I afterwards experienced in my juvenile 
years, and as I grew up to maturity ; among which, however, 
I would just mention, in passing, from memory,— .my being 



• Dr Johnson says of the Spring of 1771 » *• The Mtaon was so scyere in tbm 
Island of Skya, that it is remembered by the name of the black Spring g** and the 
amiable and pleasing natural historian of the village of Selbome, in allualon 
to the same period, writes, <• At the end of Mafcb, the face of the canb waa 
naked to a surprising degree ;— wheat hardly to be seen, and no signs of any 
grass ; turnips all gone, and sheep in a sUrring way ; aU provisions rising In 
price;*'— and, as it is not to be supposed, that East Lothian was exempted from 
ber share of what was going on to the north and to the south, we may natnially 
infer, that our county also folt the effects of that dlaastroni period. 
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effectually cured flrom a knack of imitating the fbatf of that^ 
in those days, Prince of Conjurors, the great Katerfelto, 
hj swallowing a half»penny in earnest, when I meant only to 
do it in Jest /*-the check I got to my early propenuty for 
ioldieringi by the timeous, or rather hazardous, bursting of a 
liyge horse-pistol barrel, mounted on a rudely constructed 
stocky in imitation of a miniature musket, while I was in the 
act of discharging it ; — ^the several circumstances that must 
have conspired to drive my thoughts from my once prevailing 
hobby, an inclination for the life of a sailor, to which, it is 
probable, I had not only been drawn by reading the adven- 
tures of Robinson Crusoe, and associating so much with sailor 
boys, in a seaport town, in my early years, but from perusing, 
as I grew up, the Voyages of that iiiiistrious navigator. Cap* 
tain Cook, whose name, and whose fame, must have gone 
abroad, and been at its height at the time, to the less hazard- 
ous employment of a bookseller, where, my taste for voyages, 
travels, and discoveries, might be indulged and gratified at 
the fire side, — such as, the narrow escape I, at one time made, 
from being upset in a squall, by the mast of the boat giving 
way,— the unhappy catastrophe that befel the boat of the 
Active, of Shields, in my school-boy days, when attempting 
to make for the harbour, after, it is likely (for I do not recoK 
lect the fate of the vessel), the ship to which she belonged, had 
suffered in the storm ; which circumstance will be found very 
affectingly alluded to, in my *^ Tour among the Tombs, in a 
Country Church-yard,^ under the head, ** The Burial Place 
of Strangers,^ at the 153d, and a few subsequent pages, of 
the second volume of the Monthly Monitor, — together with 
the many other afflictive scenes of shipwreck, which must have 
occurred under my eye, in my boyish days, considering, that 
they happened precisely at the time, and under the circum- 
stances alluded to, by Captain Basil Hall, himself a native 
of, and, in his early days, a resident, at the family mansion of 
Dunglass, in this neighbourhood, who says, in the first chap- 
ter of the first volume, of his first series of *^ Fragments :'^— 
^ Thus, at this time (t. e. before the Bell-Uock Light-House 
was built), from three to fqur, and sometimes half a dozen. 
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vesBels used to be wrecked every winter, within a mile or two 
of our very door.'' 

These numerous mournful scenes of shipwreck, it may 
reasonably be supposed, had their effect in weaning me, 
to a certain degree (for I do not think they were very deci- 
sive in this respect), from my early propensity to the sea; 
but, at all events, they seem rather to have increased, than 
diminished, the interest I seem always to have taken, in the 
welfare and comfort of that highly useful and meritorious 
class of men, to whom, I seem to have been so warmly attach- 
ed by juvenile sympathy ; for, of this I gave early indication, 
in my attempt to procure an apparatus for this part of the 
coa^^ysimilar to,if not exactly thesame with, that now employed 
under the auspices of Government, as the invention of Captain 
Manby, — long, (as will be seen by a perusal of what is said 
on the subject, under the head ^^ Useful information in cases 
of Shipwreck,'' in the 47Sd, and some subsequent pages, of 
the second volume of my Cheap Magazine) before that gen- 
tleman's name was heard of in the annals of humanity.* 

* It was on one of the melancholy occasions above alluded to, viz., the ship- 
wreck of a vessel on Tyne Sands, I think, in the winter of 1792, that I first set 
my brains to work, to devise some method by which the crews of vessels, in such 
perilous situations, as I then witnessed, might be rescued from the impending 
danger that bung over them, and threatened soon to close their sufferings in a 
watery grave ; and it is rather remarkable, although otherwise not much to be 
wondered at, from the circumstance of my knowing something of the nature of 
harpoon guns, by going about the Greenlandmen, (of which our port bad a very 
fair proportion in those days), and the little acquaintance I had with the system 
of projectiles, to which it appears I had paid some attention while at school* 
that I should have hit upon the same plan, as that which has been so recently 
put in practice, on the coast, as the invention of Captain Manby. I do not 
mention this in a way invidious to this gentleman, who has assuredly the merit 
of bringing the invention or discovery, belong to whom it may, into practical 
use, and that is no small point gained in the cause of humanity, and for which, 
it will be observed, X have shown every disposition to render him justice, pre« 
viously to the very friendly correspondence I had with him afterwards, and in 
which he is pleased to compliment me on ** the candour, liberality, and justice,*' 
he discovered in my motives, &c. in the pages of my little periodical, more than 
once already quoted under the above head. 

The greatest regret with me is, that, if my intentions bad not been to com- 
pletely thwarted, at a period so early, as the beginning of 1793, in a way so 
little creditable to the feelings, considering the wide field there was, for the use 
of such an apparatus, on this side the Twbkd — and, as it has now turned out, 
by its subsequent adoption, so little creditable to the judgment of the Society 
for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures and Commerce— there is, at 
leasl, a probability, that such a means of saving the lives of shipwrecked ma« 
rinert, would have been in operation on this part of the coast of the United 
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And, that my zeal, in this respect^ was no way abated at 
tt subsequent period, when that other means of saving^tfae 
lives of shipwrecked seamen, in the absence of the other, had 
become the favourite of the day ; and the public feeling and 
sjmpathy were the more easily aroused to the necessity of auch 
a thing in this quarter, in consequence of, the melancholy 
spectacle exhibited on the morning of the fatal Sunday, the 
6th of September, 1807, when, among others, the distressing 
scene was witnessed by so many spectators, at Thorntonloch, 
of a poor sailor boy pcrishinfr, from mere exhaustion and cold, 
in consequence of being so long exposed to the '< pelting of the 
pitiless storm,^ on board a stranded vessel, while the afflicted 
lookers on from the beach had not the power of deliverance, 
for want of the means, until it was, alas ! too late, — until he 
was only rescued^ as I have expressed myself, in my printed 
address to the public, on the lamented occasion, ** to exchange 
a watery grave ror a land one, — -just to look gratefully in the 
face of his deliverers, and then expire !^ 

' That my zeal, I say, was no way abated, by that time, 
must be abundantly evident to those, who were witnesses at 
the time, of my exertions, and the active part I took, with 
the assistance of my coadjutors, and the aid of my powerful 
auxiliary, the printing press, in procuring, notwithstanding 
the discouragement I received in my former attempt, A LIFE 
BOAT, with its necessary appendages^ appurtenances, &c.* 

Kingdom, loog before the Bell- Rock Beacon was ligbted up^when, agreeably 
to Captain HalPa report, such an invention must have been of much more utili- 
ty than at present, when scenes of shipwreck are fortunately of more rare oc- 
currence than formerly. Here is an appalling question, that I would put to the 
gentlemen composing the above named Society — Had my request been granted, 
instead of being refused on such silly grounds, might not such an apparatus ai 
Ibat which now goes under the name of Captain Manby's invention, have been 
of much use, on many occasions since, particularly on the disastrous night be- 
twixt Saturday the 5th, and Sunday the 6ih September, 1807 ? And, to the in- 
habitants of this neighbourhood, I would say, — Might not, in that case, the life 
of the boy, who suffered on thai occasion, in consequence of so long exposure 
in the shipwreck at Thornton Loch, have been saved ? 

* This powerful engine, the printing press, must have been, well directed 
and successfully applied, on this occasion ; as I see the date of my first address 
to the public, under the head •* LIFE BOAT," is, the 21st October, 1807, 
just a week after I had called together the first Committee meeting, on the eve* 
Ding of the 14th, (having previously corresponded with Mr Greatbead on the 
4tb, and receiving bis answer dated the 8ih,) while it appears, from another 
printed document, dated the 9th of November in the year following, that the 

K 
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iod, including, Ak Appabatvs fob RssTOBive StrspximBBF 
Amim AT lOKyf for these dangerous shores, that had^ previously 
to 1811 5 when the BelURock Beacon was first lighted up, on so 

whole nuUer of profidiog the Boat— Boat. Honti—CABRiAOB, and Tack.lw, 
together with the Aftabatus tor Rbstobihg Suspbhdkd Animation, wm 
•ompleted, and paid for, from our numerous tubscriptiont, amounting, with in* 
terest, to £31 h I9t. Id. in the short space of exactly a twelvemonth from th« 
date of our first meeting-«the whole having been declared in a state of readi* 
nets on the evening of October the Hth, 1808—^ rather stiange coincidence;, 
but, it will be seen, not a moment too soon, when it is added, as another re» 
markable circumstance, that the boat was, in fact, called away into actual ser- 
vice, earfy on the /oUowing mommgf (and long before, the Leith Life Boat, on 
the same errand, had reached the streets of Dunbar,) under the direction of, that 
enterprising hero of these shores, Mr David Laing, (one of the original Life 
Boat Committee> to the assisunce of Captain Diz, of his Majesty's sloop Cyg- 
net, whose certificate attached-^or I have no room here for the documents more 
at large spftiVs for itself:— 

JTiis it to certyy the Directors of the Dunbar L^e Boat, that every aaattanct 
wot rendered to Hit Mqfetty*t tloop Cygnet* on the I6ih of October, by the crew 
in her^ under the direction of Mr David Lamg, v/hote own exertions were verp 
great ; also, that every benefit vfould have been received /rom her ^ the wind had 
remained on the thore* Her appearance over the rockt on the preceding evei9l$g 
gave great hopet to all on board, who had been to long in expectation tf f-cing drriftarf 
to /)iece5.— Given under my hand^ on board H* M. Sloop Cygnet, in Leith 
Roads, this 26th day of October, 1808. Edwjk Dix, Captain. 

f The Apparatus for Rebtorimo Suspended Amimatiok, originally 
purchased from the funds raised by the Life Boat Committee, as may be seeo 
in the annexed account, was at first, I believe^ lodged with Alexander John- 
ston, £s^ at that time a most respectable surgeon in this place. It has sine* 
been transfered, or handed over, to the keeping of the late Dr Tumbull, another 
tespectable gentleman in the line of his profession, and, from the great seal and 
activity he displayed in many cases of shipwreck, it could not have been put into 
better hands as custodier. It still remains in the possession of his son, Mr 
James Tumbull, who has succeeded his father in the business, and who will, no 
doubt feel gratified, in making its services available, in any cases, in which it 
may be useful,— whether in consequence of accidents proceeding from ship- 
wreck, or otherwise. 

Amowt and EzFEMDiruaa of the funds raised by the OazoiNAL Duvbae 
Lnrx Boat Committzb, as made up for the statement, dated 9th November, 
1808, and afterwards circulated among the Subscribers :— 
Amount of Subscriptions received, including Interest, but, 

deducting sums unpaid at that date, 
Faid Mr Greathead for the boat, and stamp, £\50 

R. Purves and others, for carriage, ropes, 
and harness, • • • 

David Simpson, for the boat-house, Ac. 

Captain John Findlay, freight of the boat 
from Shields, - • • 

Apparatus for restoring suspended animation 3 8 

John Salton, for collecting subscriptions. 

Twelve men for trial of the boat. 

Postages, Stamps, Ac. • 

At a meetmg of Directors, 

For bringing the boat into the house, 

Balance at the disposal of the Directors, 
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naiiy cx^carions proved the seaman^s grave ! (as see the alio* 
son to my correspotideiice with Mr iwreaikeadp the inventor 
of the Life Boat» and other particulars, recorded in the 
volume of the Cheap Magazine, above quoted, under the 
same head continued, pages 5S0 to 5S6.*) 

But If, in either the one or the other of the particulars 
mentioned, I have been the^r^/, I see that I have not been 
the last BooK8isLi.Bit, who has interested himself in the mat- 
ter of saving a fellow creat^ire from a watery grave ; for we 
liave a very recent instance, in that of Mr William £• Reid, 
^nior, one of the firm, and son of my worthy old acquaint 
tance, Mr William Beid, senior, bookseller in Leith, who, I 
think, according to the account that appeared in the papers 
about the time, was standing in the shop door of the firm, oa 
Friday, the 7th of September last (1882), and seeing aorowd 
collected, or collecting, apparently drawn together by some 
Sqect in the Harbour, rushed forward, and having ascertained 
it to be a boy in the act of drowning, while he was borne down- 
wards by the current, leaped in, from what, the bystanders 
seem to have viewed as rather an appalling height, the tide 
being almost gone^ and had him in his arms before he had well 
time to recollect himself, in which condition, they were both 
picked up, after having drifted to a considerable distance, by 
« boat that landed them on the opposite side. Now, what- 
ever construction the modesty of the performer may induce 
him to put upon it himself, I cannot consider the act of a 
person, risking his own life, to save that of another, otherwise. 



* This makes it the more necessary, that the circumstance of the disposal of 
the boat, &c. (which took place on the 15th October, 1829,) and consequent 
want, of such a means of safety, to the distressed mariner, in danger of being 
shipwrecked on these shores, should be made as public and generally known as 
possible, for the idea, that there is dill such a thing kept up here, in a stale of 
readiness, may mislead others, as it appears to have done the master of a vessel, 
that was shipwrecked within these few years in this neighbourhood, who told 
Mr David Laing, (whose name has been already mentioned} that, when be 
found himself in danger, he expected the Dunbar Life Boat would have 
come to his assistance* On this account I would recommend it to my good 
friends, the Messrs Chambers, should they have occasion to put a new edition 
of their •• Gscetteer of Scotland" to press, to attend to the circumstance of the 
disposal of the boat, in what, they may afterwards take occasion to say, on thia 
head, under the article Dvmbak ;— and I know the suggestion, will be taken in 
good part, whether, in such a manner, they may have an opportunity of availiBg 
ibemaelvet ef it, or not* 
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than as one of the most intrepid, disinterested, and devotecl 
acts of humanity— 4n the performance of which, in this in- 
stance, Mr William E. Keid, junior. Bookseller in Leith, 
deserves justly, to rank high in the catalogue of, Bbxtain^s 

NOBLEST DESCRIPTION OF HEROES I 

To these, may be added, the several deprivations, and hu- 
miliating circumstances, in which I was placed^ and was 
obliged, or considered it my duty, to submit to, in consequence 
of the misfortunes of my master, during the time of my ap« 
prenticeship, — and the early period, at which I was thrown 
upon my own resources, by the death of my only surviving 
parent, ere, according to the natural, or usual, course of events» 
that apprenticeship should have expired. 

These, with whatever else happened, either of an exhilarating 
or depressing nature, whether they bore the complexion of 
UPS and downs, or jots and sorrows, up to the commence- 
ment of the last division, or stage, of my aiosty years pilgrim^ 
age^ must be passed over for the present, although there is> 
no doubt, to be seen, in that part of the panorama, much 
variety,— -much continued, and almost incessant, struggling, at 
the oar of life, — and much to excite the sympathy, if my con^ 
duct should be deemed undeserving, the approbation of, my 
fellow-men« 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The whole period of my existence, almost one continued struggle.— What else 
to be expected in a state of probation.— -It would be therefore vain, as it 
would be impious, to complain.— Opinion of Plutarch, as deducible from the 
light of nature.— Of old Friar Augustine, of the Convent of the Carmelitea, 
in his interesting conversation with his impatient auditor, the young English- 
man.— Quotation from <( The Benefits of Affliction," in the Cheap Maga- 
zine—Adversity, according to Lord Bacon, the blessing of the New Testa- 
menti— Man is indeed born to trouble.— -His most becoming conduct in the 
present state.- Examples of human suffering, or a thorn in the flesh, in the 
case of the good patriarch Jacob*— Of the upright man of the land of Us.— 
Of Socrates, PUto, Epicurus, Seneca.— Of our own John Howard.— Other 
examples from among our own countrymen.— Goldsmith, Addison, Dr Young, 
Milton, Alexander Cruden, the poet Cowper, James Beattie, the author of 
the Minstrel ;— and of his successor in the art of minstrelsey, Sir Walter Scott, 
Ae apparent inheritor of the minstrel's grave. — Indication of sore and painful 
feeling, in a mind, long accustomed to give evidence of being otherwise af- 
fected*— The pious and the virtuous, — the talented and the gifted, — are net ex- 
empted from the calamities of life.— The doctrine of the great Founder of 
Christianity, gives no reason to those who embrace that profession, to expect 
exemption from affliction, but the contrary.—** The Benefits of Afflic- 
tion,'* again alluded to— Tribulation, the Christian's legacy.— -Its happy con* 
sequences, and final blessed results.— Comfortable hopes, and delightful anti- 
cipations.— Patience and resignation to the will of God, at once our wisdom 
and our duty.— Motiies and reasons for bearing up under affliction. 



The whole period of my existence, indeed, from the cradle 
to the grave, from which I cannot be far distant, maj be said 
to have been^ almost one continued struggle betwixt hopes and 
disappointments— acquirements and losses— joys and sorrows- 
domestic enjoyments, of the most exquisite description, and 
family griefs of the most agonizing and excruciating nature 
—successes in my pursuits, and in my humble endeavours to 
do good, and be useful in my generation to the best of my 
ability, in the use of the means Providence had put in my 
power, at times, beyond my most sanguine expectations ; but 
only, to see some of the most favourite of these successes again 
blasted, and the result and effects of my well-meant endeavours 
pass away as an empty dream,-^— without a relic of their rcinem- 
brance^ but what memory, may be able to snatch from the 
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oblivious stream, in course of my retrospections and reminis* 
oences. 

But what else, it maj be asked, had I, more than others, 
reason to expect, in a state of trial and probation, such as this ? 
Are not these the very materials of which human life, in gene- 
ral, is composed ? Do not these constitute part and parcel of 
the conditions, upon which we hold our earthly tenure ? Do 
they not form the frame- work of that intricate and mysterious 
machinery, by which, an all-wise and all-powerful, and eyer- 
gracious Deity, overrules the events of time^ and the affairs of 
men, bringing good out of evil — order out of seeming confu- 
sion — and permanent felicity in another world, out of the tem- 
porary, though often times grievous and distresring calami- 
ties of this. 

It would be in vain, therefore, as it would be impious and 
unwise, to expect, in this life, an exemption from human suf- 
fering. Even Plutarch, without availing himself of other 
information than what was deducible from the light of na- 
ture, and the fitness of things, justly remarks, that, ** In 
human life there is a constant change of fortune, and it is 
unreasonable to expect an exemption from the common fate. 
Life itself decays, and all things are daily on the change i**^— 

And old Fbiar A uoustine, of the convent of the Carmelites 
at Augshurgh, who may be expected to have derived part of 
his information from another source, as an argument, to con- 
vince his youthful, inexperienced, and impatient auditor, that 
young but amiable enthusiast, who had vi»ted and partaken 
of the hospitality of the convent, of the truth of his doctrine ; 
and, in order to reconcile him, more fully, to the circumstances 
attending our respective lots, in this mortal state, (as will be 
found in my paper on ** The Benefits of Affliction,^ in the 
*< Cheap Magazine,^*) emphatically observes to his astonished 
auditor, the young Englishman, — 

** < You fell into a reverie^ produced by a contemplation of 
the happiness of a society existing without any difference, and 
where no human breath should be wasted in a sigh, nor ear 



* See Cheap Mtgaaine, No. 10| being Uie Number for October, 1813. 
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tortured with a groan-*-iio tears to trickle, no griefs or cala- 
mities to wring the heart ?^ 

« * Yes, father,^ sud I, catching the idea with roy former 
enthusiasm ; * that would be my wish— that my greatest, first 
desire.' * Then seest thou/ interrupted he, * the extent of thy 
wish, suppose you could realize it, which, thank God I you 
cannot.' 

<< '^ What ! thank Grod that I cannot ? are these your 
thoughts ?' 

« < Yes, my son ; and ere Madona marks the progress o' 
ten minutes with her sceptre, they will be yours too.' 

" * Impossible !' 

<* < Hear me, my son !— Is not death a horrible precipice to 
the view of human creatures ?' 

« < Assuredly,' said I, * the most horrible — human laws de- 
clare that, by resorting to it for punishment, as the ultimatum 
of all terrible inflictions.' 

<^ * When then,' said he, < covered as we are with misery, to 
leave this world is so unsupportable to the human reflection, 
what must it be, if we had nothing but joy and felicity to taste 
in this life ? 

** * Mark me, child !' said he, with an animated zeal that 
gave an expression to his countenance beyond any thing 1 had 
ever seen : 

*^ * The miseries, the calamities, the heart-rendings, and the 
tears, which are so intimately interwoven by the Great Artist 
in our natures, as- not to be separated in a single instance, are, 
in the first place, our security of a future state, and in the next 
place, serve to slope the way before us, and, by gradual oper- 
ation, fit our minds for viewing, with some sort of fortitude, 
that hideous chasm that lies between us and that state — death. 
View those miseries, then, as the special acts of mercy and 
commiseration of a beneficent Creator, who, with every cala- 
mity, melts away a link of that earthly chain that fetters our 
wishes to this dismal world* 

•« < Accept his blessings and his goods when he sends them, 
with gratitude and enjoyment : receive his afflictions too, with 
BB joyous acceptance, and as hearty gratitude. Thus, and 
not otherwise, yon will realize all your Utopian flights of de- 
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sire, by turning every thing to matter of comfort, and living 
contented, with dispensations which you cannot alter, and, if 
you could, would roost certainly alter for the worse/ ^ 

And so fully convinced was an author, whom I have oftener 
than once already quoted, of the uses of adversity, and its 
benefits or advantages, that he calls it *' the blessing of the 
New Testament, as prosperity is of the Old^'* 

Man is indeed born unto trouble, as the sparks fly upwards, 
and it is equally becoming in every descendant of Adam, even 
in the most virtuous, as it was in the good and upright man 
of the land of Uz, to exclaim, in the spirit of patient resigna- 
tion, under the most aggravated and excruciating of human 
sufi*erings, — <^What ! shall we receive good at the hand of 
God, and shall we not receive evil ?'' 

It is no wonder, then, that the good old patriarch Jacob, 
should have had occasion to express himself in the mournful 
and pathetic strain recorded in Scripture, " Few and 
evil have the days of the years of my life been," — that 
the upright Job, should have had such troublesome neigh- 
bours as the Sabeans and Chaldeans to carry off his property, 
and such an arch enemy as Satan, otherwise to afflict and to 
harass him ; — that Socrates, the most patient, as well as the 
most learned of ancient sages, had his Xantippe ; — that the 
divine Plato, as he has been called, had his Dionysius ; — 
that Epicurus, who appears to have been a very different 
person from what he has been represented to have been, had 
his implacable enemies, the Stoics, to blast his reputation by 
their misrepresentations ; — that the virtuous Senbca was 
fated to live, and to bleed to death, in the time of that mon- 
ster of vice and cruelty, Nero ; — and, that, the good John 
Howard, that prince of philanthropists, had a source of so 
much anxiety, vexation^and uneasiness, in his Son. Indeed, 
nothing is more evident, than that many of the pious and the 
good of all nations and ages, as well as some of the most ta- 
lented and gifted individuals, in the various countries of the 
world, have had their full share of the troubles and afflictions 
of this life, which, indeed^ spring not out of the dust. 



* Lord Bacon. 
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To instance only a few more among our own countrymen, — 
that the unsuspicious Goldsmith, so early quoted, had his 
troubles, must be sufficiently evident from what has already 
been advanced ; — and it is too well known, that our immortal 
Addison, made no addition to his happiness, by his rather un- 
equal marriage; — the plaintive Author of the Night 
Thoughts had his living Lorenzo (whoever he was) to excite 
his anxiety, as well as his dead Philander and Narcissa to de- 
plore ! so that, this harmonious but plaintive writer, had too 
much reason to declare, in his preface, that "the occasion of his 
poem was real, not fictitious ;" — poor John Milton, while he 
saw so far into other scenes connected with things past and 
future^ was blind to the light of day, and remained in dark- 
ness, as to the busy matters passing around him in the present 
world ; — the indefatigable Cruden, to whose memory, gen- 
tlemen in the clerical profession should have raised a monu- 
ment long ago, was subject, it is well known, to fits of 
mental aberration,* — while it has been remarked of the amia- 
ble author of the Task, Cowper, designated by Sir Walter 
Scott as " a poet of deep feeling and bright genius,^' that his 
mental malady impeded his popularity, while alive, — it may 
be observed also, in respect to Beattie, the author of the 
Minstrel, who died a few years later, that, at the time of the 
death of his only remaining son, and which made him exclaim 
in the anguish of his heart, " I have now done with the 
world,'' he had yet another cause of secret grief, the worst of 
all griefs to bear, in the mental alienation of his wife, who, for 
some time previous to his death, was, on that account, 

• The following note is taken from an advertisement that I published in 
August, 1815. in reference to his concordance, recommending this invaluable 
work to the attention of the public :— *' We may judge of the estimation in 
which a work of this kind was formerly held, from the single fact, that Cardi- 
nal Hugode S. Chara, is said to have employed no less thaij 5UU monks at once, 
in assisting him in the laborious undertaking of compiling a concordance ;*' and 
I much doubt if their united exertions produced so complete and invaluable a 
work, as Alexander the corrector,M this indefatigable mortal styled himself, did, 
of Ms own aecord. unassisted. Indeed, although 1 have nut a copy of this 
work to dispose of, I cannot conclude better than in the words in which I com- 
menced the advertisement above alluded to, ** It is a most useful and indispen- 
fible work for all Christian families ;*' for I think now, as I did then, that ** no 
Christian family should be without it;" so that the public in general, as well as 
their pastors, are concerned in paying some tribute to the memory of a man 
whose laborious task few men would have undertaken. 
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obliged to be separated from him; a circumstance, that must 
have been peculiarly painful to one, in whom, accc^rding to 
his biographer, great tenderness of heart, and the keenest 
sensibility of soul, were conspicuous ;— *and what shall we say 
of Beattie^s Successor in the art of Minstrelsy ? him of 
whom it may be said, if he did not catch the minstreFs robe, 
he at least inherited the minstrel's grave,* — who, notwith- 
standing his great popularity for many years, while alive, 
gave so much indication of being struck ^dth the arrow of 
discomfort before he was called hence, by the expression 
he made use of at the Jedburgh meeting in March 1831, in 
alluding to that part of his auditors who had been hissing 
hinif viz., that their hissing " gave him no more concern than 
the braying of the beasts of the field ;'^ — for, disguise it as he 
might, that Sir Walter felt sore, very sore, on that occasion, 
must have been sufficiently apparent : — ^And the tears he was 
observed to shed on his way home, as well as other expres- 
sions he gave utterance to, — ^plainly evinced, that the iron had 
entered deeply into his soul: — In short, in the language 
of Messrs Chambers, in that number of their Journal 
containing the Life of Sir Walter, '« there can be no doubt, 

• Who can read the description of the Minstrers grave, as so beautifully de- 
lineated in bis impassioned language, by the ^rj/ minstrel of Scotia's sons, 
without nov recurring to the second, I have, myself, seen the ** eTcning sun 
shine sweetly o*er' Seattle's grave, in the churcti yard of St Nicholas, Aber- 
deen ; but it is not, at all, such a one as is here described. Does any one not sus- 
pect, after reading Seattle's description, that there was more than mere chance 
or accidentt in Sir Walter Scott's having fixed upon, and securing for himself, 
a place of sepulture among the ruins of Oryburgh Abbey ? It might have been 
such, if he had never seen fieattie, ur Beattie's Minstrel, But, presuming that 
be might have seen one, if he had not seen both, is there not, a strong probabi- 
lity at least, that his wishes in this respect, were somewhat similar to those of 
the Northern Bard, and that the great Border Minstrel, as lie has been empha- 
tically styled, had the lines in view, and floating in his imagination, when be 
made the selection of these tfenerable ruin$ as his plac6 of interment ? 

It is, however, so far as' I know, an original thoughL Let the reader, there- 
fore, read the lines, and judge for himself. 

<• Let vanity adorn the marble tomb, 

With trophies, rhymes, and scutcheons of renown. 

In the deep dungeon of some Gothic dome. 

Where night, and desolation, ever frown ;— * 

Mine be the breezy hill, that skirts the down, 
Where, a green grassy turf is all I crave, 
With here, and there, a violet hestrown, * 
Fast by a brook, or fountain's murm'ring wave ; 
And many an evening sun shine sweetly o'er my grave !*' 

See BiAXTii'i Mmsxaii., Book 2df l7ih Sianxn. 
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that the Jedburgh meeting, and the continued excitement 
upon the Reform Question, did much to sadden the last 
days of this illustrious man, and perhaps, also, to accele- 
rate his decline.'' 

It must be evident, therefore, that neither the pious nor 
the good — the talented or the gifted — are, by any means, 
exempted from the calamities of life. On the contrary, these 
seem rather to be the marked butts for the arrows of misfor- 
tune, and so far, such may be considered, (according to the 
Christian doctrine) among the privileged orders of manldnd, 
in these respects. 

For, not only the doctrine of the great Founder of Christ- 
ianity, but of his expositionists, the Apostles, is completely 
decisive as to this point — that the afflictions and tribulations 
of a present life, are to be looked upon in a very different 
light, than as testimonies, of the Heavenly displeasure, and 
indications of the hatred of the Most High. 

This matter is pretty satisfactorily cleared up, and dis- 
tinctly stated, in the Number of the Cheap Magazine for- 
merly referred to, for *' the Benefits of Affliction,'' which 
paper, it will there be seen, is very appropriately introduced, 
under the head, or motto, — 

•< O Thou who do«t permit these ills to fall 

For gracious ends, and wouldst that man should mourn.** 

To that article I would again refer, as to an excellent and 
choice antidote against the miseries and calamities of life, 
and would here shortly observe, that, for Christians, in par- 
ticular, to expect to be the subjects of such exemptions, is to 
expect impossibilities, or, that which would give men good 
reason to suspect the unsoundness of the ground, upon which 
they stand ; for, the High Priest of their profession has ex- 
pressly declared, — ^nay, left it as his dying legacy to his fol- 
lowers — " In the world ye shall have tribulation ;" although 
he adds, for their comfort, " but be of good cheer, I have 
overcome the world." 

After this, we need scarcely quote the words of the Apos- 
tle, as to the benefits to be derived from this often unpalat- 
able medicine, to those who have their full share of it allotted 
to them, viz., " that tribulation worketh patience, and 
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patience experience, and experience hope,'' — that hope which 
bears us up, under the weight of our burdens here, and which, 
we trust, will be turned into reality and fruition hereafter, 
where, neither the frowns of fortune, or, its still more perni- 
cious smiles, shall operate, so as to dra>i«^ us aside from the 
path of duty ;— where, it will be found, that the short afflic- 
tions of a present life, do, indeed, bear no comparison to the 
joys to be revealed ; — and that, in reality, the misfortunes 
and losses, the troubles and crosses, the heart-felt sorrows 
and agonizing pangs, which the virtuous and the good, in all 
ages and nations, and under all possible conceivable condi- 
tions and circumstances, have met with, in this mortal state, 
— instead of being, what short-sighted tenants of these habi- 
tations of clay, have ever been too apt to consider them, as 
marks of the displeasure of an incensed Deity — are, in their 
happy results, and the blessed fruits they have been found to 
produce, rather to be regarded, as they are, tokens and tes- 
timonies of his dearest love. 

Is it not plain, then, and evident to all, that patience and 
resignation to the will of God, even in cases of the most dis- 
tressing and depressing kinds, are at once our wisdom and be- 
coming duty ; — as, viewed in this light, the afflictions and 
crosses of a present life, cannot fail, to beget in the soul that 
holy confidence and inward satisfaction, which must create a 
kind of heaven upon earth, " from the pleasing and affect- 
ing consideration, that, " whom the Lord loveth, he chas- 
teneth, and scourgeth every son whom he receiveth." — Nay, 
more, that, although in many of their favourite pursuits, they 
may come far short of their intentions, and in others see their 
best endeavours rendered abortive by some unforeseen casu- 
alty, after they had considered their point as attained — they 
may yet, have some cause to rejoice, in their partial success in 
some matters, and in the certainty that, in ally the Will 

WILL BE ACCEPTED FOR THE DeED. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Good consequences of that pan of the Christian doctrine, which was so power* 
fully inculcated by the Old Friar on his young auditor, in the Conyent cell-— 
And of that other part, or parts of it, so beautifully illustrated in the para« 
bles, &c. of the New Testament.— Reasons for congratulation and satisfac- 
tion in the exercise of our duty, although our success, in some respects, cornea 
not up to our desires, and, in others, our exertions end only in disappoint- 
men t. —Several instances, in my own particular case and experience, briefly 
noticed. — Still one great and comfortable reflection, the having done all in 
our power to ensure success.— And another, the grave, at last, a rest from 
our labours ; and, after the storms of lime are o*er, a peaceful haven !— The 
cheering and animating consolations of religion go a step further, and extend 
our hopes and expectations beyond the concerns of time.— Reasons why, even 
at my time of life, I should yet be up and be doing.-— I have btill many im« 
perious calls for exertion in the "Winter of Life.— Substantial reasons, not* 
withstanding all this, why I should not complain.— Home- brought questions, 
and irresistible arguments against despair — Happy resolution in consequence, 
— Beautiful extract from Dr Cotton.— More pleasing prospects, exhilarating 
views, and delightful anticipations.— Appropriate prayer for the weary tra- 
veller as he approaches the goal of Life's Journey.— The last sacrifice, how 
it may be most acceptably performed.— The most suitable employment for 
a rational being, when the time of the evening oblation is come.— Earthly 
enjoyments, at such a season, poor comforters.— The best antidote against 
the afflictions, and crosses, and struggles, and storms of life, and particularly 
at the hour of death.— Beautiful and appropriate concluding extract from 
Addison. 



If that part of the Christian doctrine, which was inculcated, 
and so powerfully inculcated, by the reasoning of old Friar 
Augustine, in his little sermon to the young impatient Eng- 
lishman, who had been so providentially led to receive in- 
struction in the convent cell, viz., " That the miseries, the 
calamities, the heart-rendings, and the tears, which are so 
intimately interwoven, by the Great Artist, in our natures, 
as not to be separated in a single instance, are, in the first 
place, our security of a future state, and, in the next place, 
serve to slope the way before us, and, by gradual operation, 
fit our minds for viewing, with some sort of fortitude, that 
hideous chasm that lies between us and that state — Death r 
— must go far to convince every one, not only of the reason- 
ableness of endeavouring to bear up under the evils of life. 
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with patience and resignation, and of submitting to our lot, 
whatever it may be, with gratitude and thankfukiess— fio must 
those other parts of it, which are so beautifully illustrated and 
set forth, in the highly instructive parables of the talents, 
and of the good Samaritan, conjoined with that great and 
important truth, which Christianity teaches, in the New 
Testament, viz., the acceptance op the Will fob the 
Deed— while they point out our duties, and the perils to 
which we are exposed, if we are either remiss in the perform- 
ance of, or totally neglect these duties, at the same time bid us 
not be too much cast down, when we fail in our endeavours 
to be useful to our brethren of mankind, or meet, in our 
efforts, with only a partial success — ^in the hopes, that what 
we have only been able to accomplish in part, another will, 
in full ; or, that, in the exercise of that charity, ** which en- 
vieth not," we may live to see the day, or, that others who 
shall live after us may see it, when our most sanguine schemes 
shall be carried into full and efficient effect, by those, whom 
Providence may be pleased to adopt, as the more suitable in- 
struments of its will, in these respects. 

In my own particular case, and humble experience, just to 
notice in a brief manner, those two incidents and occurrences 
already glanced at, although, if it were consistent with my 
present views and limits, to embrace and lay hold of a great- 
er number of them, I might add, considerably, to the aggre- 
gate of such instances, I would observe — that, if I gave such 
early indications of my wishes, to have this part of the coast 
of the United Kingdom, furnished with an apparatus fcMr 
saving the lives of shipwrecked seamen, similar to, if not ex- 
actly the same with, that now so generally approved of, only to 
have my hopes blasted in the bud, in the manner formerly 
noticed — and have lived to see that glorious appendage, to a 
maritime county. The Lipe Boat, and its necessary appur- 
tenances, appendages, &c., which I was more fortunate in my 
endeavours, through the kind assistance of subscribers, in 
being able to procure, first fall into premature decay, by 
being allowed to lie by neglected, or not sufficiently at- 
tended to ; and then^ the establishment entirely broken up, 
and the whole apparatus, with the exception of that sm^l 
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portion of it, adapted to the purpose of restoring suspended 
animation, and which was indeed a separate concern, brought 
to sale, and disposed of, as useless lumber. 

Still, have I not the satisfaction to reflect, that I have 
lived to witness the Jirst of these favourite schemes, brought 
to maturity by Captain Manby, and generally adopted along 
the coast, under the auspices of Government, and the very^ 
or almost very^ identical apparatus that I had made the at- 
tempt to get our shores provided with, at such an early pe- 
riod, brought into action, on the very spoi^ which Jirst sug- 
gested to my juvenile mind, the possibility of the successful 
application of such an apparatus, in cases of shipwreck, as 
will be evident, by reading the following extract from memo- 
randa of shipwrecks, in the neighbourhood of Dunbar, under 
the head 1880, taken from the East Lothian Register for 
1831 : — " The sloop Peggy, of Peterhead, from Newcastle, 
with coak, &c., complete wreck, crew saved by Captain Man- 
by 's apparatus — Tyne Sands ;* — and, in regard to the Life 
Boat, the object, at one time, of so much of my attention 
and anxious solicitude, if it has been allowed, in my own 
days, to pass away as a dream, and a tale that is told — so 
that not a single stone of the house now remains, to point out 
•the spot where it once stood, upon that little triangular piece 
of ground, formed by the wall of the church-yard on the one 
side, and the post road on the other, just adjoining the prin- 
cipal gate of entrance into our place of sepulture on the east 
side — ^yet, the recollection of that dream, must ever conjure 
up pleasing associations, — and that tale, gives me reason to 
hope, were it only from the mournful fate of the reported best 
swimmer on board the Pallas, who perished in the attempt 
to effect a landing by his own powers, on that lamented occa- 
sion, while many who were less expert in the art of swim- 
ming, were safely brought ashore and landed, by means of 
the boat — that, more than the blessing o/onk ready to perish, 
came that day, on the heads of those, who were instrumental, 

* This is rather a singular coincidence, that the first successful attempt in the 
U8« of this apparatus, in our neighbourhood, should be on the vert/ spoit where, 
I 80 keenly felt the want of such a thing, thirty eight years before* This says 
Utile for the rapid advance of the age, in nuttlerM of humimiiy ! 
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either by means of their subscriptions, or otherwise, in pro- 
curing that useful, but ill-fated vehicle, for this part of the 
coast. 

But, to turn to those matters, in which, as in some degree 
connected with the various branches of my profession, I was 
more directly concerned : — If the multitudinous host of my 
Cheap Tracts that issued from the Dunbar press — and the 
Cheap Magazine — and Monthly Monitor — and Affecting 
History of Tom Bragwell — and Popular Philosophy, or the 
Book of Nature laid open, upon Christian principles, &c. — 
that issued, from time to time, from the Haddington press, — 
have not been quitie so well supported and encouraged, as I 
should have expected, from men possessed of property and 
influence, considering the objects these several productions 
were calculated to accomplish, in promoting " the interests of 
religion, virtue, and humanity,'' as well as the " peace, com- 
fort, and security of society," and in which, the interests of 
the higher as well as of the lower orders, were consulted — 
still have I not the satisfaction to reflect, that, since the pub- 
lication of my Cheap Tracts in 1802-3, the complexion of 
the contents of the hawker's basket, has undergone a very 
sensible alteration, or material change to the better — that, 
since the publication of my Cheap Magazine in 1813-14, and 
my Monthly Monitor in 1815, a wonderful alteration in men's 
minds, in respect to early prejudices and absurd opinions, has 
taken place — that, since the appearance of Tom Bragwell, we 
have had fewer delinquents of his description on our criminal 
records* — and that, the publication of Popular Philosophy, 
has chimed so well in with, and been appreciated so fully by 
ONE very competent to judge of what was the prevailing 
TASTE OP THE AGE, that he cousidcrs it, as uniting " with the 
many and great engines now at work, to draw down learning 
from cloisters and colleges, and to diffuse it among the people, 
and make it subservient to their daily and best of interests."*!- 

* I take DO particular merit in this ;— it may be perfectly accidental, so far 
as my writings are concerned ; but I mention facts as 1 find them, to whatever 
cause, or combination of causes, these facts may be imputed, 

f See Inverness Courier, for October, 1826, being while Popular Pnilosophy 
was in course of pubUcatioOi in Parti. 
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While, over and above all these, I may mentdon ano* 
ther, very great ^nd lasting source of smti^actipa^ t|i^t I 
have derived from my literary labours, vi;E,, the getting ac- 
quaintedi and being brought into tenaos of correspocideT^cei 
with many, of the most iLi^usT^ipuf diara^^ters of the day->^ 
i|ccounting as such, those who have rendered theiQAelves 
conspicuous by their labours of Ipve to their species, 9^ ma- 
nifested in their acts of beneficence, humanity, mid compas* 
fion, to their bretluren of mankind. Not tp dweU on the 
Hfitisfaction I must derive from the consideration that even the 
Lord Chancellor himself, with his powerful band of coadju* 
tors, are now only beginning to render themselves useful, in 
the way of dealing put penny-a^-week information to the 
people, something in the way that I did^ alone, and imsup- 
ported, otherwise than by the public, now twenty yeiM's Btgo* 
further than by saying, that, I trust, his Lordship wJU not 
forget his precursor now, should he, by these pages^ be re- 
minded of the circumstance^-iuid on the compliment paid me 
for being in advance of the age^ in that respect, by our un- 
wearied modern journalists, the Messrs Gh^mbers-r-and the 
still greater compliment of our more modem, upd also indus- 
trious, ScHopi^iMASTEB, who, in one of his Ute numbers, in 
allusion to- the Cheap Magazine, say3, ^^ It appeared about 
twenty years ago, and wa3 as much, or more, for its day, than 
Chambers^ Journal, or Johnstone^s Schoolmaster, are now."" 

And, if, my strenuous endeavours, and persevermg efforts, iii 
the way of my profession, have been the means of est£^blishing 
the Book Trade on any thing like a permanaxt foundation in 
my native to\fn^*-K)f diffusing, by means of so many irrigat- 
ing streams as I have formerly mentioned, the wati^r3 of know- 
ledge so plentifully over all the adjoiiwg districts^r^ plant- 
mg the printing press in East I^othian, a county, where never 
printing press, so far as I know, was ever planted befp3:e-r-and 
<^ contributing, to the still more extensive diffusion, of infor- 
m^ipn and useful knowledge, among the middling and hum- 
i^l^r classes oi society all over the country, from, 1 may now 

* It will be observed that Ibe Cheap Magasine, tXfourpenM a montb, with 
its supplementary numbeir at the end of the year, just amounted to ome pmny 
per vfcik» 
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say, the banks of the Tweed to the bnijes of the Doon,— imd 
from the green shores of the Fleet, in Galloway, to the rugged 
rocks of the islands of Orkney — ^by means of, that extensive 
publication or canvassing concern, in which, I unhappily, be- 
came more latterly engaged — and all, alas f to so little 
purpose, or rather with such disastrous effects to myself; 
— Still, may I not look back with some degree of compla- 
cency, at the thought, that no person, under similar cir- 
cumstances, could have exerted himself more, and done 
more, than I had done, to command success, and ensure s 
contrary result. 

And although, at my time of life, I have little to ex- 
pect, or to look for, in the way of being able to retrieve 
my affairs to any great extent-— and have too much cause to 
expect, from what 1 have already and recently experienced, 
that my sufferings, from some heart-rending causes^ now in 
operation^ will end only in the grave— yet, there is one com- 
fort left, even under this afflictive consideration, and that 
comfort, is kindly suggested, by that benign and holy religion, 
which, in so many ways, and on so many important and trying 
occasions, has borne me up, and been my consoler, in midst 
of a sea of woe, viz., — that, in that grave, I may at last, after 
the storms of time are over, find a peaceful haven ! 

How consoling to one in my situation, such a considera- 
tion as this; for, although, to all appearance I must still be 
up and be doing for some time longer, if my health and my 
strength permit, in consequence of the great necessity that is 
noWf after having passed the boundary of threescore, laid 
upon me to do so. Yet, I have already the indications, in 
my growing infirmities, and the lately increased weakness of 
iny bodily powers, that I needed not the kind admonition in 
one of my mottos, to remind me that, " this is not our rest- 
ing placed'' that to me, in particular, a time is fast approach- 
ing when " no man can see to work ;'' and then, how sweet 
must be that repose, after the heat and the toil of the day 
is over, that shall remain unbroken by the noise of the 
troubler, — which shall remain undisturbed by the annoyances 

of time. 

But, how much more consoling still, the pleasing and 
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animating reflection, that, in those mansions beyond death 
and the grave, to which, as I observed in a former chap- 
ter, " Religion points,'' with a smiling aspect, as the goal 
of my journey, when the concerns of time are closed, 
where, I may at last, obtain the fruition of those Heavenly 
hopes, — and fond desires, — and longings after immortality — 
that are, at once, our best antidote against despondency in the 
present life, and an earnest and evidence of a future state. 

I have just said, that, to all appearance, I must still be up 
and be doing, for some time longer, if my health and my 
strength permit, and the reasons are obvious. I have been 
spared, it is true, to see the sixtieth anniversary of my birth, 
while many of my early companions on life's journey, have 
left me by the way, in consequence of being summoned to 
their long homes. I have still been spared to enter upon my 
evening^ or Sexagenarian period, while many of those who 
accompanied me on the first part of my voyage, or have 
fiince launched to follow me on the stream of time, have 
been more expeditiously wafted forward by its currents, or 
swept by its rapids, into the boundless ocean of eternity ! 

But, it is not to be inferred from these, that my situation is 
one of the most pleasant, or most enviable description, — that, 
having so far accomplished my task, I have now nothing to 
do, but to fold my hands in sluggishness, and to recline at my 
ease on a bed of roses. No ! It has pleased the great dis- 
poser of events to lengthen out the days of my pilgrimage, 
while many of those who entered with me on life's career, or 
have since joined me in its progress, 

*' Sleep, who kept the world awake ;** 

but it is noty that I may enjoy, in life's declining shades, that 
state of rest and repose, so desirable to the tired, and almost 
worn-out traveller, who has so long had to encounter its up- 
hill acclivities, and tread in its lower grounds among briars 
and thorns. 

It has, indeed, pleased the almighty Ruler of the universe, 
as yet, to keep my feeble and shattered bark afloat on the sea 
of life, but it is still, as it were, in the middle of the stream, 
and far distant from any convenient landing place,— still ex- 
posed to its storms. and tempests, its eddies and whirls, and 
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l¥lth6ut the Ae^ {iraSpGci of tome Metldly idand, td iMelemie , 
my ftppf^dch^— 6dme d^sbed hdren, to dieker me^ fiom the 
cIGbeomibirts tuid perils of the ^rtirrEB of age. 

iTo m&, th^ tFJnn^ite oi^ Li» has indeed Come. M^ithin thes^ 
few months, t hdVe assuredly had, many indications of the ap- 
proach of its infiimitie^ The gay kpbino of life has to me 
passed, with all its allurements, — ^the summer heats, although 
they beat hatd upon me while they lasted, have now melted 
away before the frosts of age, — and the maturity of my 
AtrrtMNAL exertions, have also given place to the chilling 
blasts, and benumbing grasp of hoary wnrrEB,---but I have 
still maiiy duties to perform, Istill have I much to accomplish, 
for injrjudf and oth6ri^, should it please God to spare me,-^^till 
I have many, and imperious, calls for action ; and, instead of 
being permitted, even at this advanced stage of human exis- 
tence, to retire in peace from the busy scene, in order to enjoy 
some rest from my labours on this side of the grave ;— H>r, what 
^ould be more desirable still, to a mind constituted as mine 
is, that I nlight find a little leisure for that delightful em- 
ployment, than which, according to that excellent and pious 
philosopher, the JBLon. Robert Boyle, there can be none more 
suitable to a rational creature ; for, what can be more so, 
observes this profound and accutereasoner, <♦ than to employ 
teasoii to contemplate that DiviNfi Being, which is both the 
a,Uthor of its reason, and noblest object about which it can 
possibly be employed,** — I find I must still be up and doing, 
and fot* other purposes and concerns, as well as my own, en- 
deavour now, under so many disadvantages, to accomplish 
that, which, in a better state, a happier mood, and *^ fitter 
far, to play life's subtle game," I have been hitherto unable 
to effect. 

Yes ! The cry to me, at present, is, toil — toil — ^more toil, 
at the busy oar of life ; and I may say of myself^ as the 
Apostle 'Said, in allusion to the necessity laid upon him to 
(nieaibh the Gospel, " Woe unto me if I toil not, even at 
iSiif iate hour of my day^-^-miB commencement, at once, 

dif tHE EVENING AND WINTER OF LIFE.'* 

But I must not complain, notwithstanding all this. Bad 
as things may appear to be with me, still I am sensible they 
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inigfat hav^ been mtidi wime. Bleak And dreary as the 
l^rospect is now around me, still it might hare been more un« 
oomfcH^able and cheerlessi— -severe and keen as have been the 
pangs I lately felt — bitter and unpalatable as are the dregs 
that still remain to be drunk) in my mortal cup, I have great 
reason to bless God, that they are not without the merciful 
admixture, of some of lifers choicest and sweetest ingredients. 
It has been observed by a favourite poet, who says much 
in little compass, and whom I have already, more than once, 
quoted, that 

<* Pbor 18 the friendlett mister of a world $**• 

but poorer, by far poorer, still, is he to be accounted, who, in 
the hour of severe distress, and after being stripped by the 
storm of adversity of his worldly goods, has no kind, no 
sympathising, friend, to boast of. Such, I have reason again 
to bless God, has never been the case with me. In all 
my misfortunes, and these pages will show, before I have 
done, that I have had my share, I have been soothed and 
borne up by the kind offices of friendship ; and, even now, 
that I have entered upon such an irksome, and (what would 
be to some minds) appalling evening task, I am not without 
the countenance of friends to encourage me to proceed ; and 
there is still spared to me, one precious boon, to afford me con- 
solation, and to share, unrepining, my accumulated griefs, as 
well as to enable me, by being relieved from other duties, to 
prosecute that task, which, undismayed by so many forbid- 
ding and frowning circumstances, I have so arduously and 
ffearlessly undertaken. To say that I am not alive to sen- 
timents of the most profound gratitude for this favour, would 
belie the most cherished aspirations of my heart, and the feel- 
ings I may have occasion to give utterance to, before my 
present task is laid aside, by its completion. 

Why, then, I would ask myself, should I despair ? Does 
not the same adorable Being who clothes the ** lillies of the 
field,'' who ** feeds the ravens in the wilderness,'' who suf- 
fers not a sparrow to fall to the ground, without his permis- 
sion, — ^who proportions the trials and the sufferings of his ra- 

>• , 

• Young. 
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tional aSspnagf to their various capacities to endure, and 
abilities to bear up under them ; and has, in so many instan- 
ces, consoled, and assisted, and supported myself, in the 
days of deep and sad adversity ? Does not the same wise and 
beneficent Being, I say, still bear sway, in the irresistible 
operations and purposes of his will, — still continue to sweeten 
the cup of human sorrow, and render it the more palatable, 
by an admixture of those choice antidotes, that he knows so 
well, how to prepare, and how to apply ? 

I would, therefore, on the present occasion, however la- 
mentable, instead of using the words of despondency, adopt 
those of Dr Cotton, in his " Happy Fireside," as more ex- 
pressive of my present feelings :— 

•* To be resign'd, when ills betide ; 
Patient, when favoun are denied ; 

Well pleas'd with fayoura given. 
This, only, is true wisdom's part ; 
This, if, that incense of the heart. 

Whose fragrance smells to Heaven." 

That Heaven, in which, I trust, all the seeming inequalities 
of a present life, shall be satisfactorily explained and account- 
ed for, — that Heaven, where the long tossed with tempest, 
and not comforted, shall find that rest and comfort to their 
souls, which had been denied them here, — that Heaven, 
where all sorrow and sufiering shall forever have an end, and 
all tears be finally wiped from all faces, — that Heaven, in 

short, WHERE THERE SHALL BE NO MORE DEATH ! but the 

happy soul forever " from cumbrous matter freed,^ shall be 
permitted to range free and unfettered, in the full activity 
and vigour of youth, that knows no bounds, 

**' Through worlds and worlds, beyond the skies.*' 

In that more pure and perfect, and consequently more 
holy and happy state, and better fitted for intellectual em- 
ployment, and intellectual enjoyments, I would humbly hope, 
the shortcomings in the way of duty, and the frailties and 
imperfections in the performance of it, which I have so often 
and so long exhibited here, shall no more be found to exist,— 
that the scales of ignorance, and films of prejudice, which 
have so long blinded my understanding, and led me into so 
many unhappy mistakes and errors, during my hour of pro- 
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luition below, diall be forever removed from my eyes,— «nd 
that, those numerous sources of vexation and sorrow,^ which 
have so often, and so long, distracted my atttention from the 
most noble of all pursuits, ^^ the contemplation of His tvobks 
— the OBEAT — DIVINE ;'* and still continue to threaten, nay 
contribute their share, to bring down my grey hairs with 
sorrow to the grave ; and have made me assume, on more 
occasions than one, the mournful designation of ^^ a man of 
SORROWS, AND ACQUAi)^TSD WITH GRiBFs,^^ wiU be forcver done 
away, in the sensible fruition of that being, in whose pre- 
sence there is fulness of joy— at whose right hand, " are 
pleasures ever more.^* 

May that wisdom ever be mine, that not only teaches pa- 
tience and resignation, under all the disappointments and 
calamities of life, and heartfelt gratitude and thankfulness, 
for every blessing and mercy received, but the most unfeigned 
and sincere, though humble acquiescence, in all the dispensa- 
tions of that ADORABLE BEING, wJio, by mingling so many 
mercies in my cup of mortal calamity, and having, in so many 
instances, to use a homely and familiar phrase, ^< made the 
back meet for the burden,'' — ^given me so much reason to 
hope, that He will never leave me, nor forsake me; — that as. 
His goodness and mercy, hath hitherto, been made to keep 
pace with my existence, and to follow me all the days of my 
life. He will not now cast me off, when the diseases and in- 
firmities of age have begun to overtake me, — that, even, when 
called to walk through the dark valley of the shadow of death, 
I need fear no evil, but humbly resign myself to His care and 
keeping, whose staff, and whose rod, even in this last extre- 
mity, can still bear me up, — whose blessed presence, can still 
comfort me, — 

'* For where his presence is, there must be joy." 

That so, the perpetual sacrifice of a sweet smelling savour, 
may ever arise from the living altar of my heart ; — that aspi- 
rations of gratitude may be made continually to ascend up 
as incense from my lips — and, when my voice is lost, in the 
approaches of death, as it must soon be, and the time of my 
evening oblation is come, I may be the better enabled to ren- 
der up my account with joy, by completing the sacrifice with 
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cheerfulness and alacrity, and in endeaTouring to lisp, wlieii 
utterance fiedleth,—- 

M Though ht sUy nu^ jtt will I tnitt in him.** 

Without such a principle as this, continually living and ope- 
rating in us, what, alas ! would earth be, and all its enjoy- 
ments—at such a solemn, passing moment ? Poor comforters, 
indeed, to a soul immortal ! But, indeed, how empty and 
fallacious must they prove, even when the hope of life is not 
extinct, in a state of severe mental anguish, and excruciatfaig 
bodily suffering ! 

A continual sense of the divine presence and favour, is, in- 
deed, the best antidote against the afflictions, and crosses, and 
struggles, and storms of life — but particularly so against the 
fear of death. Of this no one seems to have been more sen- 
sible than the pious and enlightened Addison, with whose 
sentiments I shall conclude this, the last, of these introduc- 
tory chapters to my " Latter Struggles.** " 1 know but one 
way of fortifying my soul,'' says this excellent person, 
^^ against those gloomy presages and terrors of mind, and 
that is, by securing to myself the friendship and protec- 
tion of that Being, who disposes of events, and governs futu- 
rity. He sees, at one view, the whole thread of my existence, 
tiot only that part of it, which I have already passed through, 
but that which runs forward into all the depths of eternity. 
When I lay me down to sleep, I recommend myself to his 
care ;— when I awake, I give myself up to his direction.— 
Amidst all the evils that threaten me, I will look up to him 
for help, and question not but Hb will either avert them, or 
turn to my advantage. 

« Though I know neither the time, nor the manner of the 
death I am to die, I am not, at all, solicitous about it ; be- 
cause, I am sure that He knows them both, and that He will 
not fail to comfort and support me under them.^ 
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CHAPTER IX.— 1815. 

The time wbiv my Latter Stnigglei may be aaid to bafe commenced.— How 
ascertained to lia? e been just upon the e? e of my passing the boundary line 
betwixt my forty-fifth and forty-sixth year.— Or, between the noon tios and 
AnxRNDON of my life.— Lamentable oonsidermtion.— Sundry reasons for estab* 
lishlng the fact, that, these struggles had not commenced sooner.— -Evidences of 
the happy composure and serenity of mind» in which^ I entered the year 181 Si- 
Little pleasant excursionto—— Paper Mill. — Visitto a neighbouring village.—- 
Ingenious piece of mechanism.-* A memorial of the manner in which some 
of the French prisoners had been employed.-— Favourite hobby of the public 
in U\ose days.— The grateful scholars and schoolmasters dinner at Dunbar.— 
Who was the prime mover, or first iuggester on the occasion.— The happy 
event again recorded.— Such exhibitions ought to be kept up.— Good conse> 
^uences that may be expected to flow from them.— The schoolmasters a 
most deserving set of men.— Acknowledged obligations of the author to them. 
—A secret divulged of more consequence for them to know, than who wrote 
the Waverley Novels.- How the fact stands corroborated.— Other causes that 
nay have contributed to the calm I seem to have enjoyed at this time.— Tes« 
timony of Liodley Murray to the utility of the Cheap Magazine, and favour- 
able attestations of the Presbytery of Dunbar, as to the manner in which I 
bad conducted it— Prospects in embry; or as yet in the distance.— Conge* 
niality of my new tatk, to my habits and turn of thinking. 



The exact timei when, these my severe, and as I have styled 
them, "LATTER STRUGGLES," commenced, may be 
pretty accurately ascertained, from irrefragable documents, 
not only from my own recollections, but from facts recorded 
in my late retrospections. From all of which it appearsi, 
that it must have been just upon the eve of my passing the 
boundary line betwixt my 46th and 46th year ; or nearly 
the end of 1815, that this unhappy beginning, to my since 
long protracted series of sorrows, took place. 

This is a lamentable consideration to be sure, that, at 
the very time when according to the natural course of 
things, to use the seaman^s expression, I should have 
been thinking of turning in, to indulge myself with my ap* 
TBBNOOM^s nap, after having borne the burden and heat of my 
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laborious MID-DAY tofls, I should be called out to more 
exertion than ever, in consequence of the tide of human cala- 
mity, all on a sudd^, -settkig hi, tt) ^M^j against me ! 

That the commencement of these severe struggles, as they 
ltfti:st ^MMn !a[pipe^ t6 have been, coidd not have hnppemSdi 
sooher, is eVident, ftam the happy temper and conrposed state 
of mind in which I entered upon this eventful year ; which, 
it win be-seen^ «v|nced any thing but that of a mmd oppress- 
led idtii eaahe, *&t -anxiety <of any descr^>tioQ.-— The gii^eat ex- 
l:ent of «iy deailitigs, and transaddon^, in course of its pro- 
^ess, almost down to its termination, which fully evidefnced 
the ))igh (ground u|)on whi^ I had all along stood in point 
^^ediV-'^md the icheeifdiiiess amd alacrity, widi which I 
^Wetft -aJ^jtrt Ihy buSine^, ttdt only Mp to tfce period of the 
'sale to whicK 1 shall soon have occasion lo allude, — as taking 
place in Glasgow in the month of September ; — but, in the 
laotivity i idisplayed in promoting the interests of my <»nyas8- 
ing "budne^, in the month ei October foUowkig ;-^My sales 
tn Duntar, •tiWch I conducted and conduded wilSi somiich 
satisfaction in IM^ovem'ber and December ;— and the measures I 
adopted in course of ^he latter month towards the proper 
extension of my now already pretty widely extended publica- 
tion business, by issuing the adSfibhs to my former list in 
!tUxtMne,'df)two<quarto. pages, iindendat^ December 181£i^-^ 
«I1 go to lAiew, l^iat vp to that time^ supposed to t)e about the 
fbnod that i |>ublished tiie concluding iMunber of my ManA- 
ly Monitor^ in the middle of the month :«-I had, ais yet, met 
with nothing peculiarly alarming, or of a sufficiently haxassiikg 
siature, to interrupt cvr disturb my pursuits. 

Jks '(me evidence of ihe happy composure and serenity of 
aDnid,7in which 1 must have entered the yeiEu: 18!l5, 1 may 
mention the little .pleasant jaunt, or pleasure excursion as I 
idiaU call it, in which I indulged myself, accompanied by my 

fiartnes, on a visit to our hospitable friends at P£^r 

^Miill, towards die end of January*-«-a matter, of whatever indigo 
4ii£caiice it may be thought by others, was rather something 
^atTMordinaryy or out of the common way, with my accus- 
tomed habits, and no less so, with those of my help mate ; 
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whoi althottgJi lik^ th^ i^^wsa of tW Vic» ^ Wdteefif ld> fhe 
iwas ev^ iikdiiii^ to give m?^ my own tit^j ii^. x&ost i}^t»g»y ;«t 
«ra» inoat tenacious of h^ owt^ (^pu^on, \x\ xegBffi %o ih^ pto^ 
fvieiy ol^ a pretty strong adh^i^ou to b^ post «t ti^ b»Qk of 
the counter ; from whidb, it bo doubt required oil viy eji^ 
queiice» to persuade her to sev^r h€^self> for the^ Ippg p^fig^ 
of two or three days 1 

There is one reminiscence attending that joun^y, by whtek 
a ^ory aaiiable gentlemaa, cme c^ tbei p«rtfiQi!$ of the. ftrm 
4o which the friend that we visited at the timi^ belQQgodj md 
who acQOQipwied me to a neighbouring village^ ipay pos^iblj 
be brought to the ret^oUeqtiou of it, should tbf)^ pa^s m^ 
bia eye, and that is, the call be made in my oomp^i^y upon a 
fi^taln ing^ioua watcbmaker, who exhibited to us the ope^ 
rations of that amusing piece of machmery>* which in tbe 
form of a display of inanimate boirse racing and ^ockeyship^ 
aeryed as a mem(^ial of the perseverance and ingenuity, aa 
well as the manner in which they had disposed of thrir time, 
<yf some ^ tbe poor French prisoners, who had long been 
confined to, and but recently relieved from, tbeb quarters in ' 
that ndghbourhood, 

. But I am rather doing myself ii^justice to put down this 
journey altogether to the score of {deasure, for, the very cir« 
cumstimce of my having at tbe time visited that village^ 
brings to my recollection, that I had btmnesd there to tran>9 
aact. I am also inclined to think thait I devoted part of the 
time which was ^pent, both in going through and returning 
by Edinburgh iiS we returned that way) to making en^ 
quiry about some matters connected with the canvassini^ 
or genial publication line, which was then the favourite 
bobby of tbe public, (as the penny and tbre^halfpenny week<i 
ly pmodicals are now) and to which, I bad, it appears, be«i 
for some time previous directing my attention. 
. Another circumstance to which I would call the attention 
0f my readers, as indicative of the composure of mjnd 1 en-* 



* I think bit name wu AUao* watchmaker in PenDycoick. 
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joyed in those clays, was thk sohoolmastkr^s bthhke, us it 
was called, which took place soon after my return from the 
west) or, on the 2d of February, being Candlemas day — a 
day,',long accustomed to be set apart by our venerated teachers 
for juvenile pastime and frolic among their pupils, but 
which, on this occasion, was reversed, by their old scholars^ or 
pupils of former times, giving a treat of merriment and re* 
joicing to them. 

In this business I took a more active part, and stood in- the 
capacity of prime mover, in a degree, which was not then, nor 
has since, previously to this announcement, been, I presume, 
generally known. That the original siLggeation^ however, 
came from me, I can with confidence appeal to my then wor- 
thy neighbour now at — — , who, it will be recollected, bore a 
conspicuous part in the business of carrying the measure into 
execution ; or should the memory of that worthy gentleman 
have failed him, I have the eorrob<»'ating circumstance of 
the original list of names still in my possession* 

But much as I venerated, and much as I esteemed my 
quondam teachers, and much as I was gratified at the time 
by seeing the measure carried so fully into effect, it is 
not to be supposed that ever the matter should have been so 
started or suggested by me, or that I should have felt sudi\ 
gratification by its adoption, had I then^ experienced any share 
of that deep gloom, almost amounting to despondency, which 
overshaded my mind a twelve month afterwards, or by the 
time, that the anniversary of that happy meeting, as it was 
universally acknowledged to be, came round in the following 
year. 

A record of this happy event, I took care to put down in the 
Chronological Table, at the end of the February number of 
my Monthly Monitor, then in course of publication, under 
the head of The Grateful Scholars ; but, in order to give it 
another, and perhaps a better, chance to be handed down to 
posterity, as an example worthy of imitation, and to record 
the names of my much-respected teachers ; or, as my worthy 
correspondent, of former times, the author of Alphion, or the 
Country School-Boy, would have expressed himself:— 
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' n Hj bonoor*jd ftkndi» Um patroni of m j joutb, 
Beneath whose guiding eyes, in days of yorVg 
My opening mind first caught the rays of truth, 
While toiling in the paths of classic lore.'** 

I sbaU, with much pleasure, give the record a place in 
these pages also, 

« THE GRATEFUL SCHOLARS. 

** A very pleasant and gratifying spectacle was exhibited 
at Dunbar, on Thursday, the 2d instant, Candlemas day. 

** A large party of gentlemen, many of whom had now 
families of their own, but who had formerly been the pupils 
of Mr James Watterston, (who had for some time back re- 
tired from his preceptorial labours, to a farm in the neigh- 
bourhood) ; Mr Richard Coltman, the present mathematical 
teacher ; or, of Mr David White, Rector of the Grammar 
and English School ; — dined together in Lorimer's inn, with 
these worthy gentlemen, as a commencement of an annual 
mark of respect. 

** This, surely, was one of those scenes which the good 
and the wise must contemplate with pleasure, and is worthy 
of imitation throughout the kingdom : for, while it draws 
together more closely the companions of our early yejurs in 
the bonds of amity and friendship, and does honour to the 
feelings of the scholars of former timesy it cannot fail to be- 
get a reciprocal affection in the breasts of the teachers ; the 
good effects of which must be experienced by their present 
charge ; who, also, may one day tread in the steps of their 
fathers, and not be unmindful of the days o' langsyner^^- 
See Monthly Monitor^ for February 1815 ; or, page 115, 
vol. 1st. 

It was, indeed, a pleasing and gratifying spectacle, as men- 
tioned above, and it became the more interesting at the time, 
when viewed as the commencement of a series of such spec- 
tacles : or, the first of an annual mark of respect to the 
teachers by the taught. How Mr , for the town, and 

Mr — , for the country, did not avail themselves of the 
power committed to them, as Conveners of the next assem- 



• See Alphion ; or, the Coafi^ School- Boy, page 285, toI. Ist, Cheap 
]ilagaiineb 
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bly, by calling the members ugsia together, on fhe^followmg 
Candlemas, I know not ; and my mind was, at that time, too 
much engrossed by other matters, to do anj thing, by the 
my of stirring up their remembrance, and thus, a matter he- 
gun so auspiciously and apparently so much to the satisfaetikm 
of all present, was allowed to drop.* 

, Among other causes which may be supposed to have qontri- 
buted, to the calm it appears I had enjoyed at this time, may 
be reckoned, perhaps, the satisfaction I must have felt in 



* This notice muit, however, convince that highly, esteemed and mudvcee- 
fiected rndivrdnsl, Mr Richabd Coltmak, the only eunrivor of hie respected 
fellov gueale on the occasion, that the writer of this, so far aa cireiunataoces lUoiK 
cd him, did, and has again done, hia part of the highly becoming duty ; and if the 
repetition of the record, should be the means, of sttnmleting some other g rmi^d 
tdtolars, to set such a business agoing, either in thii or other qiiarters,, it nay 
readily be believed, that, by the circumstance, or circumstances, cobiog to his 
#ars, the recorder shall not be without bis reward. He acknowledges, wlA 
gratitude, the nsaoy obligations he lies under to that highly usefnl and respeotv 
able body of men, the Schoolmastibs, not only in his own Beighbourhood, bui 
over many of the parishes of Scotland, many of whom, have been of great wmf' 
vice to him, in the various publications in which he has been engagedt 
' If he can do any thing to promote, by this humble memorial, their comfinrt 
and happiness^ he shall feel himself kappy% as be considert it hia du^, afaoulA Iw 
be enabled to do so. 

Meantime, he will conclude this note, by communicating to the P to oc hlai 
Schoolmasters throughout Scotland generallyt a piece of information, which, in thh 
age of mysterious divulgements, will, no doubt, surprise some of them, as maidif 
■8 the declaration of the author of Waverley, did, the band of comedKane and otbtrs 
assembled around him, on a certain memorable occasion ; although, in the deel^ 
ration now about to be made, the writer lays no claim to iny merit, whatever^ In 
the business, farther than affording AotM^-roem to the gentlemen who aasembM 
on the occasion,*^nd thai is, that it was in the LintK Room, (if his bach»thept 
the same now occupied by his son, over the way, and nearly opposite to hii 
present residence, on a Saturday afternoon, that the small coterie of Country 
Schoolmasters met, and deposited, in 1797, that little grain of mustard*aee(^ 
which, as is now well known to most of them, has become, in the year in which 
I write, ** a great tree,** under the designation of the ** Fund fir the Relief^ 
the Widows and Children of Burgh and Parochial Schoolmasters in Scotland/*^ 
now affording a comfortable lodgment for many of such, amongst its numerous 
and still spreading branches. 

Of the gentlemen who then met, the only survivor now, is Mr Johv Cqck* 
S17RN, my good old worthy acquaintance, the Schoolmaster of Sron, in our 
neighbourhood ;— the others were, Mr James Archibald, who died lately, school- 
master of Gladsmuir, near Haddington, then of Whittingham, in Dunbar 
Presbytery ;— Mr James Inglis, late schoolmaster of Innerwick ; Mr William 
Welch, late of Stenton;^and Mr George Fulton, late of Bowmore, in the 
Island of Islay, but who, at that time, taught the Dunbar Parochial side-school 
In the village of Kast Barns— a most worthy man, whose memory must ever 
stand high in my estimation ; and whose settlement of the account for printing 
900 copies of ihejirst circular, as it appears in my books in December 179^ 
must ever be held as a corroborating proof, that I am not mistaken as to the 
.time. The business, afterwards, I think, went into the hands of Mr Coopery of 
Dalmeoy, who^ of course, would employ hii own printer. 
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IbllQwed b]r«o snuxy lemMMiragifig ai^ Mattering testkBcmie^ 
against the inflttenoe of tfbsdiy it is no ^asj matter for ib^ 
human mind, irheiher well or UacUy constituted, to be suffi- 
cient procsf :; far, while minds %ii a certain descr^titm are 
suBCPptiWe of flattery, or that jHraiae and ^isome adulatioi^ 
-to which, a little looking homewards, wimld convince them, 
ihey were not entitled, or jbad any right ;-hbo there asse others 
ndio must be conscious, £rom the uprightness c^ their mo- 
tives, and the purity of their ]niteD<tian.% that the praise ap- 
plied to ithem is )neither unwarranted, nor iUrdidened ; and to 
B&tct insensitbiUty, .or the nonneid^nce tsf the universal pas- 
•ffion in their bneast, u[pan such ^occasions, k 'oeiftainly godi^ 
loo &r ^n the isther aextreme. Be this as it -may, and whether 
I Jcserwed it mimA, I fcankly oonless* that, it was not with- 
out :inuidh pleasure andgraidficataon, that I found my labouss 
rewairded by so mam/ .pieasiaig iea&momals ^ and, when I 
found among liie number, a person, whose name was, at that 
period, so extensively iknown, and istood so high in theUte- 
cary and scholastic .world, as llxe highly respecited, for his 
litemry abilities, and ju^y-esteenKd, for the amiable qudli- 
4ies iof Iris heart, the Jate XiismiiEY MuaaAY, who, in speak- 
ing of the above-mentioned publication, is thus pleased ^tp 
express himself:—" It appears to him to be well adapted to 
promote instruction and Jn^irovement: among the lower orders 
of people ; and he hopes the Editor will reap the reward in 
his own bosom, n&t only from a consciousness of his benevo- 
lent intentions, but from assured information that the books 
"have been actually beneficial to many." — -That I had been as- 
sured from various quarters, that my volumes had been 
" beneficial to many," I need not here repeat 4 and when, to 
•crown all, 1 had just received the following short, but pithy, 
testimoriisil, of date the 8fh 'February, from the reverend 
^ntleman, who, as Moderator at the time, signed the minute 
of the reverend the Presbytery of Dunbar, of date 3d Feb- 
ruary 1813, which I have availed myself of, among my 
printed testimonials, as the^r«/ given in my favour, it would, 
indeed, be too mu<*h*for me to affect to say, that I did net 
feel somewhat elated. 
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^^ You have completely obtained the object youhadin vUw^ 
in the whole of the pubUcaUon^ and the manner you have 
conducted it, redou/nda very much to your credits 

(Signed) James SxiBLiNa. . 

But» as the mere prospect of a state of quietude, or rest 
from my labours, even when attended with such comfortable 
reflections, as a consideration of the above, must have pro- 
duced, could not be supposed to have any great efiect upon a 
mind, so ardent, and habituated to activity, as mine had 
been, I do not think it would be going too far to say, that 
the contemplated possibility of my soon embarking more 
largely in the general publication line, about which, it will 
have been observed, I had already been making some enqui« 
ries, if not preparations, in my journey to the West,— might 
have rather the effect of raising, than depressing, my spirits, 
when there were so many golden prospects in the distance, in 
case they were not already sufficiently so, by the congeniality 
of the new task, I had now entered upon, to my accustomed 
habits, and long-established way of thinking, in the Monthly 
Monitor, which, as coming more particularly among the things 
of 1815, requires a little more notice, than, in this chapter, 
I have room to take, and shall, therefore, defer a consider^ 
ation of it to the next. 



CHAPTER X.— 1815 (CONTINUED.) 

The Monthly Monitor, or Philanthropic Museum, may be viewed in the light 
of a continuation of the Cheap Magazine— Extracts from its title and from 
my original address.— Opinion of Mr James Graham, late of Berwick-upon- 
Tweed.— Lines to his memory.— The conducting of such a work as the Month- 
ly Monitor, must have been a pleasiog' task.— -ScTeral circumstancea must 
have conspired and contributed to my serenity of mind at thb time.— My 
worldly affairs prosperous and flourishing.— -My acquaintances and correspond- 
ents of the truly great and illustrious kind.— Other motives for pleasing re* 
flection in the Spring of 1815. 



The Monthly Monitor, or Philanthropic Museum, which 
followed in the wake of the Cheap Magazine, by being pub- 
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HAk&i in the year 1815, as I observed before, may be con* 
sidered iti the light of a continuation of its predecessor ; but 
as the period of my life upon which I have now entered, is 
subsequent to the time of the publication of the Magazine, 
and does not afford me an opportunity of saying more here 
in regard to the nature, design and tendency of that work, 
than can be extracted from the testimonies quoted in its 
favour, I shall proceed, to give my readers, some idea of 
the publication now more immediately under consideration. 
And the best way, Iconceive, I can do this, is, by the following 
extracts from the title page of that work, and from my origi- 
nal address to the public, on the occasion of its announcement. 
And in order to shew, how my new labours were appreciated 
or held in estimation, by those who had an opportunity of 
seeing the numbers as they were progressing, about the time 
under consideration ; I shall also insert, a short extract, from 
the letter of a most amiable and worthy character, but who 
had some reason to complain of the bu£Pets of fortune as well 
as myself, — of date, the 18th June, and which, of course, em« 
braced all the numbers that had been previously published. 

Of the complexion of the title, the reader my form a prettv 
good idea, from the following abstract, being an exact copy 
of it, as it appeared in its condensed or abridged form, on 
the advertisement issued on the appearance of the first num- 
ber in January 1815. 

Just published^ and to be had^ S^c, No. /. Price Slojpence. 

OF TBI 

MONTHLY MONITOR & PHILANTHROPIC MUSEUM: 

BEING A CHEAP REPOSITORY FOR 

HINTS, SUOQISTIOKS, FACTS, AND DISCOVBEIIS INTKRISTIKQ TO HUMAMITT ; 

AMD FOR 

PAPERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION HAVING A TENDENCY TO PREVENT 

THE COMMISSION OF CRIMES, 

Counteract the baneful effects of pernicious sentiments and bad example ; 

ENCOURAGE A SPIRIT OF INDUSTRYy ECONOMY AND FRUGALITY 

AMOKG TH£ MIDDLING AND LABORIOUS CLASSES ^ 

AND 

Promote the Religious^ Morale Intelkctualy and Physical Condition 

of Man. 

o 
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And the general idea of the work as it is developed in the 
original address, as follows, will speak for itself :— 

" With regard to the nature of the work in general, it i* 
not sufficient to say that it will admit nothing inimical to 
religion or morality t or, in other words, that has a tendency 
to turn a man aside from the duty he owes to his God and 
his neighbour.— It professes to have a positive good in view. — 
By encouraging men to devote their time, their talents, and 
abilities, to the service of their brethren whom they h^veseen^ 
it gives them a better opportunity of demonstrating their 
love to that GOD whom they have not seen. By contributing, 
in the smallest degree towards the prevention of crimes, and 
counteracting the baneful effects of pernicious sentiments 
and depraved habits, it will do something, it is presumed, to 
the establishment of individual security^ as well as cement^ 
ing more firmly the social fabric ; — and, in promoting the 
religious, moral, intellectual, and physical condition of man, 
it certainly will render him the most essential services. 

The CHRONOLOGicAXi Table, by appearing in each num- 
ber, and bringing facts under review when they shall have 
recently occurred, must likely make, and keep up, a more 
lively impression on the mind, than if they had been suffered 
to collect and lie over for any length of time. In this 
view of the subject, they may be considered as living moni- 
tors ; and a table composed of such materials cannot indeed 
fail to become a valuable acquisition in every family, and 
to deserve the appellation assigned it, by serving the purpose 
of a faithful and perpetual Beacon while it lasts, to warn the 
careless and unwary of their danger ; — the necessity of him 
that standeth to take heed lest he fall ; — and the awful 
punishment, that even in this worlds awaits the perpetration 
of crime. It may also be added, that while a continued. list 
of Patents, Inventions, and Discoveries, must serve as a 
stimulus to the inventive faculty ; frequent instances of dis- 
interested virtue and active benignity, must operate as an 
impulse to rouse the dormant powers of philanthropic spirits, 
and excite them to action by the contagion of example. 

" This work, it must be observed, is not confined to any 
particular class or order of society ; neither is it calculated 
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for any peculiar age or condition in life. — Its object is gbnb- 
HAL AND coMPBEHBNsiyE ; and although neither the interests 
of the rich nor of the poor shall be overlooked, or those of 
the old and the young be forgotten in the progress of the 
work, yet, as much of the matter will be found well suited 
to the perusal of the middling and industrious orders of 
mankind, it may be said to be peculiarly adapted to the agrp- 
eulturaly manufacturing, mechanical, and trading branches 
of the community. 

** * How many instructive truths are known in husbandbt, 
in KANUFACTUBES, and HANDicBAFT TRADES,* it has been ju- 
diciously remarked, ^ that have not yet appeared in print ; 
and how numerous are those that may be extracted from 
books, by far too expensive for a plebeian library.* — As it 
will be part of the object of the Editor of the present under- 
taking, to collect some of these useful and instbuctiyb 
rrauTHs, and to communicate them to the public ; it is hoped 
this will render it particularly acceptable to the more inge- 
nious and thinking part of the community, and induce them 
to favour him with their good offices, in his new attempt to 
•be useful; by not only endeavouring to promote the success 
of the publication to the utmost of their power, but by com^ 
•municating from time to time, as they may come to their 
knowledge, any new inventions, improvements, or discoveries, 
by which human life can be rendered more comfortable — the 
evils of this probationary state more tolerable — and the con- 
dition of their poorer brethren in any degree ameliorated.'* 

The gentleman from whose letter to me, of date, the 18th 
June, 1815, I am about to take the quotation formerly allude 
ed to, is no other than that illustrious individual, according 
to my vocabulary, whose portrait, I believe, now graces the 
Town HaD of Berwick-upon-Tweed, where he had long been 
one of the free and independent burgesses, in the truest and 
most literal sense of the word. And where (according to 
some beautiful, lines inscribed to his memory, and copied 
from under a most appropriate and suitable device by a 
young gentleman in the establishment of the East Lothian 
Banking Company, in this place,) he departed this life in the 
month of June in the following year. The extract from the 
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letter of this oooo man, in allusion to the few nxunbers of tbe 
Monthly Mcmitor he had yet seeny is as follows :«— *< I am 
much pleased with your publication. All yoor selections 
i^pear to me to be well chosen, and certainly in the gaiuine 
spirit of Christianity. I have often wished to send you some- 
thing, but demands of that nature increase upon me while 
my health and strength decrease.^ Little, ah I little did I 
think when I receiyed that letter, concluding, as it did, with 
wishing me <' every success,^^ that it might be the last J should 
erer receiye from that much esteemed correspondent, although, 
indeed, I am uncertain if it was written preyiously, or sub* 
sequently to, his indulging me with a sight of his fawmrUe 
hdbibyj at the time, by accompanying me to the end of the 
new pietf as far as it was then built, on a fine morning be- 
fore breakfast, the precise year, or time of the year, I cannot 
recoUect. Little did I think, I say, that that letter might 
be the last, or that the kind expression of his wishes towards 
the end of it, might be regarded in the light of his dying 
laledictioiw-^Iiis last farewelL 

As it is not, however, every day that we meet with such 
characters, as this worthy and highly meritorious individual, 
so much respected by those who knew him, I shall take the 
liberty to insert, in these pages, the beautiful lines above allud- 
ed to, just noticing that the appropriate device at the top, 
consists of a plain monument, supposed to cover the body, 
with this inseription, on the side that meets the eye — 

M The memory of the juit shell be blceeed ;** 

with an urn placed on the top, overshaded by the foli^e of 
some weeping willows >— 
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LINES, INSCRIBED TO THE MEMORY OF 

fiRv Siamti C&vafimn, 

OF BERWICK UPON TWEED, 
WBO DIEDi J9NB 1816. 

Condemned to Hope's delusive mine. 

At on we toil from day to day. 
By sudden blast, or slow decline. 

Our social comforts drop away. 

Crowned with good works, and full of days 

See Gbaham to the tomb descend : 
Shall we refuse our choicest lays, 

To mourn the patriot, and the friend. 

Unawed by power, unwarped by fear, 

Despising base Corruption's bribe. 
He kept his steady purpose here, 

Regardless of the courtier tribe. 

Yet shall his memory be revered. 

Nor perish with the vulgar throng i 
To him a monument be raised. 

By those who marked his virtues long. 

There, like the veteran chief of old, 

Our future patriot's shall lie. 
And swear upon his hallowed mould. 

Freemen to live, or bravely die. 

Spurning Corruption's base controul. 

Each generous feeling warmed bis breast ; 
Benevolence adorned his soul, 

In virtuous actions only blest. 

What though his lot on earth waa low. 

And partial fortune sometimes frowned,- 
Each virtuous project here below. 

In him a ready champion found. 

None e'er, in vain, his aid implored ; 

His pen, bis tongue, were free to all. 
Though fate denied the glittering hoard. 

His heart beat high at Friendship's call. 

Thus passed his useful life its round. 

Soothed all his cares, nor left a void. 
And sure, the Almighty Master found 

His various talenta well employed. 

Rest, ardent spirit, in the tomb, 

Thy labours o'er, thy virtues crown'd ; 
Around thy grave sweet flowers shall bloom, 

And heart-fSelt sighs be breathed around. 



Tramcribed hy G* F. C ■■ -g./or Mr G. MilUrt Dunhar. 

The conductiDg of a work, of the description of the 
Monthly Monitor, must have been to me a pleasure, instead 
of a burden ; and it will be observed by those, who will take 
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the trouble to look to the first paper, in the first number, 
that I embraced an early opportunity of identifying that 
work with its predecessor, by commencing with "A Tale from 
Real Life,^ a paper that had been sent by a much respected 
correspondent, for the purpose of insertion in the Cheap Ma« 
gazine, and which, from espousing the cause of the poor and 
long-injured African, must have chimed well in with the 
ideas I then entertained, as well as, at a more early period of 
my life ; — while the leading paper in the February number, 
under the head " Wonders in the Heavens ; or, Astronomy 
Improved,'' from my own pen, must have been much in accor- 
dance with my sentiments and pursuits, at a period earlier still. 

So that I had several things conspiring, or contributing, at 
the same time, to produce that calm which seemed to have 
taken possession of my mind, previous to the beginning of 
April ; and it would appear, that nothing had occurred to 
disturb my tranquillity, up to the period where my chapter 
leaves off; and how, indeed, could it be otherwise, consider- 
ing how happily 1 was situated at the time, in other matters. 

It is true, that in regard to worldly prosperity, I cannot 
look back to that happy period, and say, in the words of the 
Eastern Patriarch, that " I washed my steps with butter, 
and the rock poured me out rivers of oil ;"" but I certainly 
had wherewith to have been more profuse, than I was at the 
time, in many respects, if I had been less economical for the 
future, a matter I never seem to have lost dght of, however 
things have turned out against me ; and in the enjoyment 
of my two now well established businesses in Haddington 
and Dunbar, I may say, that not only the rocky but the 
rocks, poured me out a plentiful means of subsistence, inde- 
pendent of the many tributary streams that were now flowing 
in from so many other sources. 

It is true, that although few persons, I believe, who know 
me and my exertions, up to that period, would be disposed 
to dispute the palm of diligence in business, and laborious 
exertion, in the way of my various professions, with me. 
Yet I had not arrived at that honour or dignity predicted 
by Solomon, when he said, ^^ Seest thou a man diligent in 
business, he shall stand before kings ; he shall not stand be- 
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fore mean men " Yet I had, by that time, arrived at the hon- 
our of standing before, and intimately conversing and corre- 
sponding with, the MAN whom it delighted even kings to stand 
before, or they would not have made such an exception in 
his favour, as it appears they did during the sitting of the 
Congress at Vienna:* — ^and, in getting acquainted through 
the medium of my literary labours, with such illustrious in- 
dividuals as THAT PERSON, and some others whose names I 
have already mentioned, or may hereafter have occasion to men- 
tion, in the annals of humanity, I certainly cannot.be said to 
have stood, in the mind^s eye, before mean men, so far as 
*< true worth^ is to be considered as " elevated place,'' and 
dignity of mind, superior to any accidental circumstance at- 
tending the manner, or matter of our birth ; — ^and, it is also 
true that, however I may have been taught from my youth, 
to admire the conduct of the man of Ross, alluded to on a 
former occasion, I had not up to that period, nor have in- 
deed ever since, been able to imitate him in his benevolent 
and praiseworthy actions ; for, no woods clothing " the sultry 
mountain's brow," — ^no limpid streams where water had never 
before been seen to flow — no useful causeway, parting " the 
vale with shady rows" — and accommodating " seats, the 
weary traveller to repose," — ^marked my progress, and put it 
in my power to draw forth from spectators the exhilarating 
plaudits of 

<* Thrice happy man ! enabled to pursue 
What all so wish^-but want the power to do.** 

Still I had the consolation, at that time, to reflect, that in 
certain cases, formerly alluded to, 1 also had been instrumen- 
tal in planting useful trees^ and in causing the irrigating 

* I here refer to the anecdote related in the papers of the time, in respect to 
this meritorious individual, being the same I had occasion to allude to in my first 
note at page 54. 

The precise words of the anecdote, I do not recollect, but it is tu the follow- 
ing purport, viz. That when the Duke of Wellington, upon some urgent occa- 
aioni during the sitting of the Congress at Vienna, in 1815, wished to see the 
Emperor Alexander, without going through the usual ceremonious etiquette, 
the sentinel peremptorily refused to admit him, even after he had informed him 
•a to WHO HI WAS, assigning as a reason, that his orders were to admit no per- 
son ao unceremoniously, be who he might, except Mr % the Quaker, ea 
be was pleased to style that worthy personage ; not being aware, no doubt, that 
in using his name with such a designation attached to it, the usual appellation 
of Mailer might have also been dispensed with. 
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fltreams of useful waters^ to flow where never such trees 
grew nor waters flowed before— that I too, in my humble 
way, had borne a helping hand in getting a more convenient 
medium of communication opened up betwixt our northern 
metropolis and my native town, than it had before experienc- 
ed,* and had done what / couldy and as much as lay in my 
power, as has been already noticed, to provide a vehicle and 
other means of safety, by which the shipwrecked manner 
might be relieved from his perilous situation, and brought 
on shore to enjoy repose, beyond the reach of conflicting ele- 
ments, after his weary and weather beaten form had at 
most sunk beneath their fury — all of which matters must 
have had their share and efiect in tranquillizing my mind, 
and contributing to that happy serenity which I, at that time^ 
enjoyed. 



* I here allude to the little aid I was enabled to afford Mr LaidlaWf in the 
way of undertaking the agency, in this quarter, on the eiublisbment of hk 
coach, in the Autumn of 1804, being tbe^r«^ regular daily conveyance betwixt 
Dunbar and the metropolis, that could be with certainty depended on : and be- 
fore which time, it was no unusual practice for the lieges of our little burgh and 
neighbourhood, in order to avoid the risic of a tumble from a stumbling hack in 
Musselburgh water, or elsewhere, to walk up to Haddington on a morning,^ 
take the coach there, if room,— and return to Dunbar in the same manner, on an 
evening,— after the arrival of the afternoon coach, from Edinburgh, at Hadding- 
ton. 

This mode of travelling in those days, may give our modems a better idea of 
the comparative comfort they now enjoy, and the obligations they lie under to 
Mr Laidlaw for taking the lead, and being the^r<^ to set on foot such a mode 
of conveyance :— for the coaches from the south, theih at now, however regular 
in the arrival, and excellently conducted, as they have uniformly been, coold not 
be depended on till their arrival, which must frequently have occasioned disap- 
pointment—For myself, I can only say, that I undertook the agency, and did 
all 1 could to promote the interests of Mr Laidlaw's concern from iM commence* 
ment as above, and continued to conduct it till its termination, (long after the 
death of Mr L. himself,) in September, 1831,— being for the long period of near* 
]y twenty- six years.— With what advantage to the public can be best appreciated 
from the circumstance, that, of all the mistakes or loss of parcels that may have 
occurred, during the whole of that time, not one was ever brought home to tha 
office at Dunbar. And, with what satisfaction to my employer, may be learned 
from the following extract from the letter of the son of the proprietreis, when 
acknowledging the receipt of my last settlement, in regard to that concern:— 

HAoniNGTOif, 20th September, ISSOl 
Mr DxAR Sir, 

I now return you the book discharged, and it affoids me in* 
finite pleasure in being able to sute, that during the long period you have acted 
as my mother's agent, she has found your assistance invaluable, and while otbera 
have often given great trouble, with you there never haa been the alighteat differ* 
ence, but that, you have uniformly acted in tha most xealous and conaciantioiH 
manner. (Signed) H. Lai9&4W. 

Addressed, Mr George Miller, Dunbar. 
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CHAPTER XI.— 1816. (CONTINUED.) 



H«pP7 %nd «omfor^ble sftta in wbich I was pltee^, op ^b^ fof^^pov of TufiH 
daj the \Uh of April, 1815.— How ray faigiljr were dUtrrbu|ff4, and tben 
€mploye(^.-«No example of idleness from me.— Affectionate testimony of a 
dutiful son.-^How I would, most likely, be employed myself at tbe above 
tima*— No chance of my being found in a state of idleness.— Tbe door -tit 
qoy Uttle apfrl||ien( ia opened.--- A stranger if pshered in,— -Under what de^ 
8i|;natiop and circumstances be introduces hiipself-r-A qifiestipn to my read- 
«r.— -Another questipn put and answered.^-Sifndry effects t|racf|d to secondary 
causes, but still the question respecting the primary, or great first cause, re- 
mains the same.— I had no previous acquaintance with tbe stranger thus ab- 
ruptly introduced to me.ii— Do not think I ever exchanged words, or had -any 
forrespopdance with him before that calL^Ma^ner ifi irl^icb I rppeiyed ^ipi, 
naturally tp be expected, frpm various (X>i|sidfration9.— Tbe jturn our cotfyer* 
sation as naturally took«-P-Tbe result, before we parted.— After transactions. 
•—What may occasion surprise at first, need not, after certain considerations. 
—One important consideration not to be overlooked. — I^ust have felt pleased 
Ipi ffatia^ecl with my bargains.-«tf y conduct in consequence. 



SucR> precisely, was the situation in which I was placed ia 
respect to temporals, when, sitting quietly in the little room 
off my back shop, on the forenoon of Tuesday the 11th day 
of April, 1815. 

My eldest son had pot as yet returned from a journey, on 
whjch he had been transacting business, previously to our car- 
rying into execution some contemplated alterations in the 
concern at Haddington, that we intended to make at the en- 
suing Whitsunday. 

My second son, was at a distance, ploughing the ocean, on 
his way to India, in the exercise of a profession, which, at 
the time, seemed highly congenial to his wishes ; and, as ap- 
peared from his sailing Jietter, written from th^ Downs, on 
the eve of his departure, in which, he found himself very 
comfortably situated, on board the ■ ■ 

My third son, who was, at the time, bringing forward to 
assist me in the business at Dunbar, but who apted as a kind 
of carps de reserve on many occasions, would, no doubt, be 
4t Haddington, ^pperintending the business, in the absence 

of his brother. 

p 
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While the younger branches of the family, three in number, 
would most likely, at that time of the day, be engaged at schook 
or otherwise, in the way of fitting themselves for the sereral 
useful vocations, in which, they were afterwards destined to 
engage when they came to act theif respective parts on the 
busy stage of life. For, if any of my family ever proved, 
or may yet prove, negligent or deficient in the performance 
of their industrious duties, they will not have me to blame, 
either in respect to precept or example. Of this, my eldest 
son seemed to be fully sensible, when he wrote his letter ta 
me, of the 20th April, 1811, previously to his setting out on 
any of those journeys of improvement, which I deemed it ne- 
cessary he should undertake, before entering upon the manage- 
'ment of the business at Haddington ;* and, certmn it is, 
that, up to that date, I had given him no occasion to alter his 
opinion, nor indeed, ever since* 

My faithful partner, there is as little doubt, as in any of 
the other matters, would be at her post in the shop ;— when, 
as I said before, I was sitting quietly in the little room ad- 
joining, on the forenoon above mentioned. The particular 
business I was engaged in at the moment, I cannot distinctly 
recollect at this distance of time ; but, as I see this must 
have happened a few days previous to the day of publication 
of the April number of the Monitor, it is very probable, I 
might then, have been employed in looking over a proof or 
revise of the concluding form of that number ; or, it may be, 
as the May number was on the eve of going to press — ^and I 
see I wrote pretty largely in that number myself — I might 
be in the act of preparing some of the materials for it. 
Be this as it may, it is not at all probable, that a person wha 



* Of this, the following extract from that letter, is the best evidence:— 
** Should either I, or any of the junior part of your family, turo out nadcta 
members of society, we cannot plead bad example our excuse. Trained up 
to early habits of industry and piety, we have my mother and you for our pat* 
terns ;.— indefatigable and persevering in your respective spheres, we see yott 
with admiration. And that both of you may long be a blessing, aa well at 
honour to us, is the sincerest wish and prayer of your most devoted aon,** Ac* 

But, indeed, the whole of that letter redounds so much to the credit of tiMf 
feelings and sentiments of the writer at the time, that I almost regret that cci^ 
tain considerstiona, such as want of room, &c. prevent me from giving it entire* 
As it is, it has been carefully preserved, as a memorial of filial respect, and im 
early senst of duty, in one who aigni himself, my « moat davoted loiii'* 
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:)i«d often> no doubt^ declared before, as he must have dFteti 
been heard to declare since, that *< he never knew what 
leisure is,^ was found in a state of idleness, or trifling 
^way his time in any manner whatever, — when the door of the 
little apartment opened, — and Mrs M. ushered in a stranger, 
who soon introduced himself as a Mr , of the town of 

— , adding, that, in travdling through, accompanied by 
liis wife, the latter had felt herself so much fatigued or indis- 
|)osed, that he was obliged to let her lie down in the adjoin- 
ing inn, to take a little repose before proceeding further, and 
that he had Just stepped in, in the interim, to while away the 
time by a litde chat with me. 

And here, I would just put the question to my readers- 
let him call this interview providential, accidental, by chance, 
or what he pleases — Is it possible to conceive a case, which 
one of the parties, at least, had less a hand in bringing about, 
and in whicfh the other party, according to his own statement, 
■as reported above, had nearly as little P — ^and to what is the 
circumstance, therefore, to be imputed, but to that overruling 
power, or providence, in the affairs of which, the smallest 
matters, are sometimes made to produce the most unexpected 
or extraordinary results ; and, in this instance, paved the way, 
luaaong whatever benefits^ or goodsj were meant to flow from 
it, — ^for those inewtricable difficulties, in which I so soon after- 
wards found myself involved, — and those severe tasks, that 
hav« since, made my latter days drag so heavily along. 

But, is not this, some may r^ly, making the Almighty 
the author of evil, strictly so called, and imputing that to a 
Divine impulse or interference, which had far better, and 
«nor« consistently with that humility so becoming in huma- 
vnity, be imputed to error or indiscretion — the too pre- 
alent infirmities of our nature. To this, I answer— not 
more so, than the Old Testament doctrine of the influential 
cause of Joseph being sold into Egypt, or the after fortunes 
of his brethren, in the time of the great famine ; and the 
New Testament doctrine of the poor man who journeyed 
from Jerusalem to Jericho, having fallen among thieves, just 
at the very time, when, " by chance, there came down a certain 
priest that way 9"^ to pass by on the other side ; and that good 
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SainaritAti joumeyed akti^ whose retj dlftrtot eoflduct htte 
been held out ^ a lesson ctf tolelrance and forbkifaMe in f^ 
Ugious tnatters^ and of gbod MiH to men of idl natiollA and 
^eiitinients, in dl ages ;-^^-and should It^ afto-wai'ds ajpplsair 
that the extension of my publication business over the dis- 
tant quarters of the north, and through the islands of Orl^ 
ney, has been productire of some godd to my fdHow mei^^ 
or, if in consequetice of my extaisiye book sales through the 
southern districts of Scotland, it should so turn out, that I 
had been in any degree instrumental, in famishing the SOK oi^ 
AN Africam King, with the great acquisition, he is said with 
some difficulty to have achieved, at Hawiok^ eYen at the loW 
price it was there sold at, in the purchase of a Oreek Lexi- 
oon*— or that, the publication of my Popular Philo(iO{riiy, has 
deserved half of the encomiums that havebeen bestowed upon 
it, in consequence of its adaptation to the purpose for which 
h was intended-— there will be evidence burnished by and by», 
and in the course of these pages, to shew, that ALti must be 
imputed to circumstances arii^ng out of, or connected 'inihf 
the events of this, to me, memoraUe day ; hoWeter affecting 
and disastrous they turned out in theil* developement'— >b6 
less so, than that the publication of iny Cheap Mi^faxiHe may 
be traced to the catastrophe of the three boys who y^ete exei^ 
^Uted at Eklinburgh, in the early part of 1813^-^the brin^ 
mg out the affecting story of Tbtn Bragwell, in the oomptett^ 
form in which it appeared in the aUtumn of 1821, to thb 
after delinquencies of the David Haggarts, and oth^ juvenile 
depredators of that latter period ;-'-or, to compare giteat things 
with small, or the origin of mighty events with those of a 
fnore humble nature — ^the bloody conflicts that took place ia 
%\Xt O^vn neighbourhood and other parts of these kingdoms^ 
at the time of the Usurpation of Oliver Cromwell, may be 
^aeed to the account of that unfortunate embargo^ which pre- 
vented that person from having his oijbn tvay^ at such a critic 
6iA juncture, when meditating his escape to America. 



^•^ V w • 



"^ dee the yery interesting account of Thomas Jxkkims, in No. 46 of Gham- 
%M J)Mihial» that I baye jafet leen, and which remind* me of Uke atfctioos I 
had goio|( oii» and which will be afterwards noticed, at a time» that majr possibly 
ani#lr better for further allusion to the above very interesting harMdtii. 
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I do not tn^an it, to be itifeited from thls^ that I was led 
far leia forced, into the publication business, merely by Mr 
— -'s call ; but as I s^in to have been no way particularly 
pressing about the business previously to that call, and migirt 
Hot have engaged in it for some time afterwards, if he had 
not called, the probability is, that, as matters turned out af- 
terwards, I might never have t^gaged in it at all ; and then. 
Us it will Boon be seen, what a world of trouble and protract- 
ed toil and suffering would have been saved to myself? 

To proceed with my narrative :-*-AlthoUgh I was not person- 
ally acquainted with the gentleman previouisly ; indeed, lam 
not aware of having ever exchanged words, or had any corres- 
pondence with him before. Yet, from the plausibility of his 
motives for c^ing-^the kind of clanship that subsists betwixt 
individuals of the same profession, Especially where so thinly 
ftcattered^'-^^^nd my desire to have a little chat with a person 
whose fame as a printer I had heard so much extolled, and 
whom besides, in consequence of having recently embarked 
in the same line himself, that I was at the time beginning to 
make some enquiries about, (the general publication business) 
which, in consequence of the great success the '■ ■ -, the 
^■■ " ■ ■, and other Companies had met with, was becoming the 
{bvourite hobby of our most industrious and enterprising 
booksellers, I must have coni^dered, as very competent to give 
me some inft)rmatk>n on that, to me then, important subject, 
•***4t may readily be believed, that I would at 6nce give him 
a hearty welcome, and feel disposed to let all other matters 
with which I had been engaged previously to his entry into my 
little presencC'Chamber, stand still, during his short continue 
imce^^^nd it may as readily be supposed, that whatever Mr 

" ^s motives might have been for calling, the publication 

business, from what I have just mentioned, would soon be- 
eome the subject of our conversation. 

It did, and Mr ■ " ■' - ^ s answers to all my queries were ap- 
parently given with so much frankness and candour— his dis- 
podtion to serve n^, and to supply me with such books as 
he either printed himself or could procure for me, upon terms 
that I could not think but liberal, in the event of my making 
up my mind, or feeling inclined to enter upon the same line. 
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providing I did not encroach upon certain districts be Was 
already operating upon, and which he pointed out, was so 
manifest, — ^the prospects he held out in certain quarters which 
he also mentioned, and was quite disposed to leave to me, if 
I chose, to take possession of them, so encouraging — and 
.the monthly, or other, almost ready money remittances which 
he taught me to expect, and which he gave me to understand 
he was in the habit of receiving from , and other 

quarters, where he had got Iiis business established himself, 
was so flattering, I may rather say tempting, — that, before we 
parted, I had become a whole^ instead of a half convert to 
ihe propriety of embarking in a concern, that held out such 
bright and golden prospects ; — and he, had wbiled away the 
time that his good lady^s short repose gave him, by dispos- 
ing of to me, property in books finished and unfinished, to a 
very considerable amount, — ^and which, by the month of July, 
I see was still more increased by other additions. 

I rather think, that it was in course of that conversation 
also, that the proposal was started, for me to take a share in the 

impression of a new edition of — , which he had just 

put, or was about putting to press, under very flattering 
prospects, and which, I observe, was afterwards carried into 
effect, by an exchange of missives in the month of August 
following, previously to the delivery of the first number of the 
work, as I see, that in order to induce me the more readily 
to go into the measure, the work was to be forwarded to me 
in sheets as printed, that I might avail myself of it also in 
the number concern ; and with a book of such paramount 
utility as I considered it to be, and which belief, I took some 
pains in an early advertisement to impress upon the public, 
I certainly expected the demand for that particular article 
would have been of itself considerable. 

1 had other transactions with the same gentleman, and 
£ome of them of a pretty extensive nature, in course of the 
year, but I have been the more particular in noticing the cir- 
cumstances attending this, our first interview and commence- 
ment of our transactions, from the results that followed, and, 
as it seems to have been also the commencement of a new 
epoch in the history of my life. 
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Were the extent of this my first purchase from Mr i 
made public, some of my readers would no doubt wonder at 
my temerity, in concluding a bargain or bargains, to such an 
extent at one down sitting. But while the readiness of Mr 
■ ■ ■ to make the proposal, shews, in what light my credit 
stood at the time. — I may say further for myself. What was 
a purchase of — worth, upon liberal terms of credit to me, 
when 1 can shew by my books and other documents, that my 
weekly receipts at that flourishing period, would have cover- 
ed the whole in two or three months — when I could at any 
time, upon an emergency, raise as much in the same time by 
means of my wholesale sales to the trade — ^when I had 
as a reserve two great friends at Court, ready to assist me 
on any occasion, that I might consider it of advantage to avail 
my self of their services ; — ^and when, I hadbesides another friend, 
at not a hundred miles distance, who made me welcome to 
command his services, to the extent of his purse, or his means, 
at any time ; — and when, let that consideration never be for- 
gotten, the being put in possession of so many complete works, 
and such a respectable collection to begin with in the num- 
ber line, must have enabled me to open up new resources, 
and to widen considerably those which I had previously been 
in the habit of availing myself of. 

Instead, therefore, of desponding over, I felt pleased in the 
success of my bargains, and as it was not to be supposed that 
one of my ardent temperament, was to allow his energies to 
remain dormant, with encreased engagements on his head, it 
will speedily be seen, that 1 did not do so, but vrith alacrity^ 
adopted a quite different course« 
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CHAPTfJR XIL--1816. (CONTINUED.) 

4fter biTing completed somp previou^Ijf cpnIeiqpUted arrtogeipwi^, ^ lg|$ m 
time in eyincing a disposition, not to loiter by th^ way, under piy ofw en- 
gagements.— First volume of my Monthly Monitor completed.— lifr^ Grant's 
recommendatory notice in her Popular Models, then just published.- Sale to 
the Trade, in Edinburgh, on the 13ih of July.— John Knox*s bead-pieoe, or 
|ikuU cap.— Gr^t siioces^ of that pal^.— Oi^f pufcbafer b>d better bfva be^fi 
absent— JVIen blind to future ef ents ; happy ordi|ia|ion iq the oo|iis^ of iH^f^ 
tbat it is so.- Commence my publication business, on a smdl scale, in July.-^ 
A little more extended in August— Catalogue sent out, preparatory to my 
aale to the Trade, in Glasgow.— Become seriously indisposed.— My indispo- 
jsi^on ascribed, by i| friends to the old cause,<n>over-eKertioo.f--Extractt from 
my friend's Ietter.p«*His friendly admonitions, c^utiops, and advice, kipdly 
taken, but found to be impracticable at tbe time -^^ feyere blow, no^ calcu- 
lated to mend the matter^Set out for Glasgow, on Monday the 4th of Sep- 
tember.— The sale takes place on the 6th and 7th.— 'Is pretty successfbl.^ 
Complimented with the fbbboom ofthx teadi, in the city of Glasgow.— My 
lez^rtions on tl)e day previous to the saie.— rlf tb$fe bad not beeq # rfspeptiblf. 
ti^rn out, jt would not have beep my fault-— A laborious ^etik fpr ii^e^ 
upon the whole; but no rest, or respite, during thp next— Journey to New- 
castle.— A very warm day, succeeded by a cold frosty night— Tempting 
fifes not to be come at. — My business at Newcastle.— Progress made in iny 
qew lipp, by the Ist of October.*vvThe wheels in motion, upon a pretty exten* 
aive scale.— Things continue to go on prosperously.— My Npffm^ber #nd 
December sales in Dunbar, turn out well. — The Monthly Monitor brought 
to a conclusion.^ Some allusion to, but no positive promise givep» in regard 
to a quarterly publication.-— Issue an addition, or supplement, to my 
geaeml publication Catalogue, dated December 1315k 



The arrival of my son from his journey, could not be long 
after this interview with Mr ■ ; and, when he did ar- 

rive, I would, of course, lose no time in making him acquaint- 
ed with the nature of my new engagements, which would, I 
conceived, be the more agreeable to him, as the line in which 
I had now embarked so largely, would give full employment 
for his types, and his labours, at home, without so much trou- 
ble in travelling as he had been accustomed to of late, in col- 
lecting, occasionally, so many small sums, as we had now 
scattered about, all over the country ; and, sometimes in such 
inclement seasons, as to have his progress interrupted by 
snow, or other storms. 
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From the circumstance of relieving him from this part of 
the business, of which, I believe, he was getting tired, widi' 
the prospect of keeping his hands pretty full of work other- 
wise, under the new arrangement in which he was now about 
to act at Haddington, the information, indeed, could not be 
otherwise than acceptable ; more especially, as, with the cer- 
tainty of remuneration, from what printing work would be exe- 
cuted at our own office, he would have neither risk, nor res- 
ponsibility, in this matter ; both of which, as well as the 
originating of the business, so far as he was concerned, lay 
with myself. 

As, from these considerations, it was not likely that I 
should meet with any objections, or opposition, from that 
quarter, so neither did I, and as soon as we had the necessary 
arrangements comfleted, and things set agoing on their new 
footing, at Haddington, in the month of May, I lost no time 
in giving evidence, that, with so many new engagements on 
my head, I was not more disposed than formerly, to act the 
part of the sluggard, or to be found loitering by the way 
aide. 

According to my usual way of keeping things moving, I 
see I brought out the 6th number, which completed the first 
volume of the Monitor, at the promised time, in the month 
of June, and which, I accompam'ed, in sending out the par- 
cels, with some folio advertisements,' to hang up in the shops 
of booksellers, or other agents, under the usual head, ** This 
day is Published, and to be had here,^ &c., in which I intro- 
duced, as an inducement to new subscribers to come forward, 
the following extract from Mrs Grant^s Popular Models, which 
must have just made their appearance; for, I see in a note 
at the end of one of the volumes, an allusion to something 
recorded in the April number of the Monitor,— "£i?ery house^ 
holder ought to become a subscriber to * The Philanthbopic 
Museum.^ The plebeian^ for the sake of his children ; and 
those in a higher sphere^ as a remedy for the pernicious 
craving for diversion^ which entices servants to spend their 
spare minutes in the streets^ or in the haunts of foUy^ not 
io say vice.'*^ 
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Bat| indeed, h would appear, thai my ordars for tlub ptib 
licttioD, by this time, were far firoai bein^ inconsiderdblr; 
and^ by a ktter I received from one agent a little before, I 
wa9 informed that, in his town, he bad one hundred sub- 
scribers^ which, be justly remarks, ^^is no contemptible 
number." 

On tbe 3d of July, I see I issued my Gataloqub to the 
Trade, for that sale which was held on tbe 13th, in DuJTs 
Tavern, Covenant Close ; and, from the si;te of tbe room in 
which the sole was conducted, and its beii^ graced with rather 
an unusual kind of appendage, hung up on the wall, tiz., the 
identical skull-cap, or head-paeoe, that I was told had been 
worn by John Knox, and which, at least, bcnre marks of 
being worn in times of danger, being Ened with iron I think 
was, most probably, the rery room in wlAlb the Coyenanters 
met, in days of yore. 

This sale mnst have been very respectably and mimeFously 
attended, as I observe ita produce, in bills and sraallf^ sums, 
amounted to somewhat more than eight hundred pounds t-^ 
a no contemptible sum for a two days work, my friend, who 
used the expression fonoeiiy, and was present on this occa- 
non, might have said ; although, as matters turned out af tar- 
wards, it would have been mudb better for me bad on4 gen- 
deman been absent. But we cannot /are«e& things, and it is^ 
well for us that it is; so, xnr the bnstnesa of life would soon be 
at a stand-still, and bmmaai industry and exerticoiy be be- 
numbed by the cbeerlesMiesa of the prospect before th«m, 
faistead d being, as now, often borne forward by the gay and 
tempting illusions of hope. W^ said is k, indeed, by Pcvtf^ 
ia his little profoixnd treatise^ the ^ Essay on Man,^^-^ 

** Heayen, from all creatures, bfdes tbe book of fate ;, 
▲11 but the page frescfibedv tbeir preaent slau* 
From brufeea, wbai men^ from meiu what apiritt kaoir^ 
Or who couTd suffer being here below ^ 
Oh bliadiiess tor the filiate, kindjjf fpnwtSy 
That each ma; fiil the circle marked by HeaTen." 

In the month of July, I obserre, I also began to set tlbcmt 
Vfy pobMcation business in earnest, hy issuing an advertise- 
ment, intimating the publication of the first part of a bftle 
work, then in course of progress through our own press ; and 
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tbis was followed up in August^ bj my drcular to ;agentSy &6. 
and advertisemenU to the public, respecting a much greatei; 
work : one of those, I had taken a concern io^ along with 
Mr ■■ : for it does not appear that I had, as yet, issued 
any general catalogue in regard to this business, although, 
from what I shall soon have occasion to mention, I certainly 
did so previously to my going Westward, on the occasion a( 
my Glasgow sale, in the month of September following ; the 
catalogue, preparatory to which, it appears from a letter I 
had from a friend, oi date the S3d of August, had been 
issued by that time. 

But that letter, puts me in mind of another circumstance, 
which I would perhaps, otherwise, have forgotten, viz., that I 
had been s^rumsly indisposed ; and that that indisposition was 
imputed by my ipry feeling and considerate friend, to the 
same cause that a former indisposition, already mentioned, 
and which happened about a dozen of years before, was imr 
puted to, viz., too much exertion. But let the following 
extracts from my friend^s letter speak as to this point : — ^< I 
am truly sorry that you have been so seriously indisposed. 
You must, if you regard yourself, relax your exertions. It 
has often been a wonder to me how you get on.^^ And 
again, <^it is no doubt right, and a duty which we are called 
to, to do good as we have opportunity ,'' &c. ; but humanely 
qualifying this last assertion, by observing, that ^^ we must 
remember that mercy is as, nay more> acceptable, than sacri- 
fice ;^ and afterwards, on the supposition, no doubt, that my 
monthly labours, of late, had been too much for me, goes so 
far as to call my attention to a quarterly publication, remark* 
ing, as an inducement, ^^ which will still give you consider- 
able scope to diffuse rational information, and wiU certainly 
relieve you,^ as he goes on to express himself, *^of much 
slavery you have hitherto subjected yourself to.'' 

In this letter, as I observed before, my kind friend makes 
some allusion to my contemplated sale in Glasgow, as inti- 
mated to take place in a few weeks afterwards ; but before 
that short period had elapsed, I was doomed, alas ! to receive 
a faJow, which) had it pome a little sooner» or before my cata- 
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logues were issued, and perhaps, that intimation had not been 
given ;— although, it was one of those secret, or home 
brought griefs, in which the heart must know its own bitter- 
ness, yet, a stran^r may not intermeddle with, and like 
nuuiy, many other ^iefs of the kind that I have since expe. 
rieneed, must therefore be concealed from public gaze, and 
consequently, from public sympathy. 

It must, nevertheless, have done more, infinitely more, than 
my previous indisposition, (for I was confined to bed at the 
time I received the mournful intelligence) to unman, unnerve, 
and unfit me for the new task to which I had just pledged 
myself; and in order to carry which into execution, as ad- 
vertised, on Wednesday, the 6th of September, 1 went west- 
ward, accompanied by my two sons, and afriend who had kind- 
ly volunteered his services to assist me, on Monday the 4th, so 
that, notwithstanding my friend^s friendly admonitions-— my 
recent severe indisposition — ^and this new source of depres- 
sion, that had so unexpectedly assailed me, and which must 
for some time after, have preyed upon mind, there was yet 
NO REST FOR MB — ^uo time for giving vent to my sorrows in 
solitude — and it was well that 1 was so far recovered and re- 
conciled to my lot during this short space, as to be able to 
go west ; for this sale, which was held on the evening of the 
6th and 7th, in Mrs Johnston'*s tavern, was also pretty weU 
attended, and produced a considerable amount, in addition, 
although, by no means equal to, what 1 had formerly expe- 
rienced from my Edinburgh one. 

It was I observe, in consequence of my exertions on the 
first night of this sale, that my good friend, Mr James 
Lumsden, proposed, (which proposition was seconded and 
unanimously carried by all the gentlemen present,) that I 
should have the freedom of the trade of the city of 
Glasgow conferred upon me. But it must have been but 
a small part of these exertions to which my worthy friends 
then assembled had been witness, for if it may be accounted 
something of an oriental like me, from the extremity of the 
eastern coast, to have gone so far west to serve and to address 
these jocddentahf and to continue in speech from the Wed- 
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Aesday immediately after we had finished our dinner, to^ 
or beyond, the hour of midnight ;* it may be also taken into 
consideration, that in making ray preliminary calls (as they 
may be styled) to the trade, I had not confined myself to the 
bounds of the city and suburbs, but had, accompanied by my 
friends, gone down the Clyde, on the afternoon of the Tuesday 
preceding the sale, in a steam boat, andmadethe circuitof wait^ 
ing upon the gentlemen of the trade in Greenock ; from thence 
we proceeded on the same business to those of Port Glas* 
Gow ; and afterwards on that evening, went across the coun- 
try by the way of Bishop Town, and paid our respects to 
the brethren at Paisley. So that, if there had not been a 
decent turn out, it must be evident that I had left no stone in 
these respects, unturned, in order to accomplish it ; besides 
mentioning on the.top of my list, that it comprehended << a 
number of scarce and valuable worksy lately purchased from 
the stock of the deceased Mr Creech of Edinburgh^^ which 
was the case, and would, most likely, contribute to augment 
the number of my purchasers in that city also. 

It was, upon the whole, a laborious week, from the Monday 
morning on which I left Dunbar, until my return on the Sa- 
turday evening, and the recollection of ♦vhich is not unattend- 
ed by many pleasing reminiscences, that must have contri- 
buted a good deal to raise my spirits, as the journey itself, 
may have contributed to the restoration of my health, as it 
strikes me, that I came home in both respects better than I 
went away. 

It is not, however, to be inferred, that I allowed 
myself a week's rest or respite after all this exertion ; — for 
the next Thursday saw me broiling with heat on the top of 
the coach on my way to Newcastle, under the warmest sun 
we had experienced for the season ; in consequence of which, 
and the cold frosty night that succeeded, before I had ar- 
rived at my journey's end, or had yet passed the many tempt- 
ing fires that blazed around, as if in mockery of my shudder- 



• It may be mentioned for the informfttion of those not connected with the 
book trade, that these wholbsals salks are generally conducted oyer a giati of 
wine or toddy, as the taste of the individuals may run, after dinner ; hence may 
bt •ecovnted for, the circumstance of inch safei being usually b«ld vti WtvitiV 
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iog coadition^ I got such a cold, that it re<jiiired veeka after 
my return cm the Saturday, to get the better of.* 

My journey to Newcastle was for a vary different purpose 
than a Sale to the Trade. I had, before going westward 
to Glasgow, published what I may denominate mjfir^ caiv- 
Tassing catalogue ; as, I think, I embraced the opportunity 
of being west on that journey, to get acquainted, and forma 

connexion, with my long trusty agent, P C ■ ■ ■ , whom 

I may afterwards have occasion to notice ; and it was, in pur-* 
$uit of an agent in the opposite direction, of Newcastle, that 
I then took the journey, accompanied by a parcel of my gie« 
neral catalogues, in order that I might be the more ready to 
treat and proceed to business, with a person who resided in 
that district, and who was particularly recommended to me for 
the purpose. It was <m this journey that a young gentleman, 
DOW one of our respectable merchants, and one of my many 
present respectable subscribers, may possibly recxdlect having 
seen me, as I was taking an early saunter, in order to wit- 
ness some of the scenes of my juvenile days ; (as I once resid- 
ed, in acquiring my business, some time in Newcastle,) previ- 
ous to proceeding to business, on the morning aAer I arrived. 

By the first of October, I see by my retrospections, I had 
been enabled to make considerable prepress in my new line, 
for I had, by that time, been sending out supplies to my 
ag«[its, not only, in our own nuure immediate neighbouriiood, 
in both directions, east and west, but to Stirling, Dunferm- 
line, Aberdeen, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Newcastle — nay, 
I obsarve^ one parcel had gone all the way to Thurso; 
firom which, it appears, 1 had, by that date, proceeded to put 
the wheek in motion, in that particular line, upcm a pretty 
extensive scale ; and it must have been, under a somewhat 
promising prospect of success, firom the circumstance of my 
having made some ngw eouUract^ for a further suj^y of the 
needful articles^ 



* TVae >tmpiiBg; b«t driusivc Sf«B» bctag at • too gmft dbtancc to afloni tbe 
mJA pasMoc mpcikr from tiio s«ttii to Newcastle tmj «entth» are oeitbcr moto 
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So far, then, things seem to have gone on in a prosperous, 
or rather a flourishing state, both in respect to my Tradb 
Sales, and General Publication Business ;-^— and the ex- 
perience of my two Dunbar Winter Sales, which took place 
in November and December, gave me no reason to complain, 
but the contrary, in respect to the produce of that method of 
disposing of part of my now extensive stock ;— while the 
being able to complete my last periodical, the Monthly Mo- 
nitor, at the time proposed, the middle of December, and to 
take my farewell of my subscribers in the manner I did, in 
the preface published in the number for that month, (in 
whidi, it will be observed, there is some allusion to, although 
no positive promise of, a Quarterly^) goes to shew, that, up to 
that time, things continued to move pretty smoothly on ; — ^if, 
indeed, the very circumstance of my having issued two addi- 
tional pages, supplementary to my former publication list— 
which I see I did of date December, 1815— does not bespeak, 
in that particular line, at least, rather a healthy and thriving 
state up to that date ; or, as no day is mentioned, say, up to 
the time when the sun of 1815 was near its setting. 
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CHAPTER XIIL— 1815 & 1816. 

No pleasure without iu allof.— A little speck above the horixon formerly, now 
begins to assume a more formidable, and terrific appearance.— The year l815 
goes down io a manner very different from what I had anticipated.— An ttii« 
happy aggravation to my other calamities.— Two causes that may well be 
defined as the biqinnino of these, sir aftse soRROws.-«One of them, like 
the one formerly mentioned, must be passed over in silence.- The other des- 
cribed.*- An unexpected, and most unseasonable, demand from an old friend* 
— >A suitable reply and remonstrance.— The mystery developed.— My friend 
in distress.— Too good reasons for my depression of spirita as the 45th year 
of my pilgrimage drew towards a close— And for the unhappy oight of trail* 
sition that occurred betwixt the 13th and i4th January, 1816.— Cheeriest 
and melancholy prospects, with which, my birth-day morning on this eventful 
year, was ushered in— Allusion to an old custom, and extract from one of 
my retrospects.- Suitable reflections on the occasion of entering on the apixk* 
NooH OF ifT DATS.— If humau exertions could have commanded success, I 
must have looked forward with confidence to a different result,- Still my 
situation must have been much worse had I, at the time, been deprived of 
the consolations of religion— The satisfaction arising from a consciousnen 
of having done our duty.— In what manner and in what respects, I may be 
•aid to have endeavoured to do mine.— Night thoughts.— Little sleep,- Dr 
Young*s ** one solid pleasure*' defined.— Matters do not seem to improve as I 
get time to compose and recover myself.— My resolution, in consequence^ lo 
face the danger boldly, and instead of shrinking from, to endeavour to orercome 
it— How I commenced my operations for this purpose. 



It has been often remarked, that there is no pleasure without 
its alloy ; and on that account, I need not have been surpris- 
ed at either the calamitous intelligence I received to vex me 
in the month of August, or another matter that gave me 
some uneasiness, at a later period, viz. the 8th of Novem- 
ber following, although both happened at a time, or within 
the compass of a year, in which, things seem to have moved 
with me, upon the whole, in a rather joyfid and prosperous 
manner. 

But as I got over the former, from a consideration of the 
hopelessness of the case, and the sad necessity there was, for 
submitting to what, on my part, could neither have been 
prevented or avoided. So the latter gave me no great con-, 
cem, and what I must have considered only a temporary 
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^ineasiAesSi from the conviction that it would only put me a 
little about at the time. So that, by the middle)^ Decern^ 
ber, or the time to which I had brought up mf narrative ar 
the close of my last chapter ; it is not likely I would expe* 
rience any great anxiety on either of these accounts. On the 
2l8t of the month, (December) I however received a letter, 
which made that of the 8th of November preceding, although 
k then appeared as only a small insignificant speck above the 
horizon, assume a more formidable aspect, and another of the 
23d, which gave it a still more terrific shape, and which com- 
bined, would no doubt take away all appetite from me, for 
the approaching Christmas festivities, and make the year go 
down in a way very different from what I had so recently 
anticipated. While, before the remaining thirteen days of 
my forty-fifth year were allowed to pass over my head, I was 
doomed to experience such a dreadful shock to my feelings, 
in the afflictive scene I was obliged to witness, and to become 
in part an actor in, on that fearful Saturday night, the events 
of which will never be obliterated from memory ; and which 
contributed, at the time, to make me hail the ensuing morn- 
ing, though that of the anniversary of my birth, with fear 
and trembling, or, at least, with far other sentiments than 
those of joy. 

Joy, indeed, with me on this bisth bat, was out of the 
question, and it was the more lamentable to think, that it 
was not only on the entry of a new year, but a new era, or 
period oimj life ;— for my third period or noon-tide of exist- 
ence had now passed away, and on that dreadful night of 
transition, in which I was ^^ scared with visions and terrified 
by dreams" of fearful import, I passed the boundary line, 
which limited, on that side, the afternoon of my life ! 

As the two concurring causes which preyed so heavily 
upon me, as to produce such painful feelings^ and such a 
restless cmd cheerless night at that time, may be said to have 
been the beginning of those sorrows, that have conspired 
or contributed to bow me down to the dust, and to make me 
walk so mournfully along ever since, it may naturally be ex- 
pected that I should, in this stage of my progress, give some 
account or explanation of them. 



R 
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t But the firsts like one I obseryed h^bre, is of that descrip- 
Jkm of griKs whicl^ a stranger may not intermeddle with, 
mid i8U8t theimbte remain for the present, a secret with those 
of my own family, and a worthy nd^bour at the time, "who, 
like myself, was unexpectedly called to be both a spectatcHr 
and a part actor in the dreadful scene. **' 

' Thd other, however, although from motives of ddicacy it 
requires some, demands less secrecy, and is shortly as follows : 
It may be recollected, that amidst my other causes for exultv^ 
tkm, I took bccasion to mention formerly, that I had two 
great friends at Court, ever ready and willing to assist nie 
on every emergency, in which I might stand in need of their 
assistance, in matters which I considered conducive to my 
iftdvantage, and the interests of my fkniily. Now the letter 
of the 8th of November was from one of th^se gentlemen, 
conveying, although in the gentlest manner possible, the 
rather at the time unwelcome intelligence, that it would be 
necessary for me to repay sundry advances he had made me ; 
but this, as I observed before, could give me no veiy material 
concern, or indeed any concern at all, further than putting 
me << somewhat about at the time,^ as I see I have expressed 
it elsewhere ; for I had already in my possession, wherewith 
to satisfy a part of the demand, which I lost no time in do^ 
ing, although from funds that I meant to have applied to 
other purposes ; and, as the note did not seem peculiarly 
pressing for the toholey I had no doubt whatever that my 
friend would have had patience, until the return of my 
son from the joumies he was about to undertake for me, 
after the new year, (then so near at hand) when I expect-- 
ed to be put in funds to clear off the whole. By the lett^ 
I. received on the 21st, I found, however, that the demand 
wiasr more pressing and more peremptory than I expected ; 
fbr I never dreamed that my friend, who had been so ready 
to serve me in pecuniary matters on so many occasions, in 
Which I would no doubt have been more circumspect and 
limited in my operations, if I had not had such a source of 
assistance to depend on, would, I say, have been less acccnn- 
tnodating in the manner in which I was to pay back these 
obligations, when it became necessary for ine to do so. 
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That letter, howevers put an end to all my delusions on tlm 
head; ftrar, latoncepercdyed^that, asintheconfliblBwe^nufA 
all of us endure with the last enemy, so there w|ft to be v^iher 
discharge nar put off by procrastination, m this war. I, in con* 
sequence, wrote my friend what I considered a very suitable an* 
sita: and remonstrance to this letter, which, I am happy to ob- 
serve by the copy of it now before me, was couched, although in 
firm, yet in polite, respectful^ and rather affectionate terms; for 
^ the day following, or two days from the date of his letter 
of the 21st, I received intelligence from another friend, who 
was well acquainted with the friendly footing upon which I 
stood with this, hb friend, as well as mine, containing a develop, 
ment of the whole mystery, in these affecting, to me, almost 
heart4)reaking words, " poor — is very far behind.'* 

Alas i that the year should have gone down with my mind 
clouded by such a piece of mournful intelligence; for I 
had long known what it was to have a friend in need, in the 
kind offices of this good friend, as I shall ever call him, and 
. now, he was not only rendered incapable of doing me further 
service, but under the necessity, from the nature and extent of 
his ownmisfortunes, to he peremptory in his demands upon me, 
ll^ at the very time I had so much occasion for all my available 
funds otherwise ; in consequence of the new and extensive 
oagagements I had recently come under, little expecting, 
alas! and alas ! what was so soon to happen ;-— for it must 
not be lost sight of, that whatever the profits of this new 
concern in which I most certainly would never have embark- 
ed, had I had the gift of foreknowledge, might have been 
afterwards, it must, like the establishment of an extensive 
farming, or other concern of the kind, have been necessari- 
ly attended with considerable outlay, in the first place : 
— and was that, a period, to be called upon, to repay that 
out of my inunediately available funds, which would, for a 
time, at least, be so requisite otherwise. 

It was not, and it is no wonder, therefore, that this affect- 
ing consideration, accompanied by another which would very 
naturally follow, viz., that my other good friend might be so 
far crippled in his own disposition to serve me in future, by the 
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misfortune that had befallen hisown friend— that cotnptfrat^te^ 
Ifj little flH might be expected from that quarter also, in thef 
Vvent of my fttquiring it,— should be the mean& of depressing 
my spirits, as my forty-fifth year drew towards a close ; and^ 
coupled with the affecting scene I was doomed to witness, and 
be in part engaged in, on the night that formed the eve of 
its departure, should have had the effect of producing, in the 
short period that intervened betwixt my waking hours of the 
13th and 14th of January, 1816 — ^that inrportanft paamimf 
point of transition, betwixt the third and fourth definitive 
periods of my life, according to the scale of the natural divi- 
sion I have formerly mentioned— that restless and feverish 
night, broken and disturbed as it was by tmseemly visions 
and fearful dreams^ which I not only took occasion to no* 
tice, in such affecting and feeling terms, in my forthcoming 
retrospect, at the time, but have good cause to rememb^ with 
sentiments of sorrow to the present day.* 

Behold me, therefore, opening my eyes on the morning of 
my birth-day, at that interesting and important period of my 
life, after a night of any thing but repose — and entering on 
that stage, when, as I observed before, I should rather have 
been thinking of indulging myself with my afternoon's napt 
after enduring the burden and heat of the day*-with so many 
calls upon me for renewed exertion, and so much occasion £or 
the following reflections, which I copy almost verbatim from 
my reminiscences of that period : — 



* <' In my forthcoming retrospect,**— An I shall, in course of these pages^ 
have occasionally to allude, or refer to these retrospects, it may he as wen Siat 
I embrace the opportunity, in this place to notice, that I had been long in the 
habit of devoting an hour or two, at some convenient season, after the com« 
mencement of the New Year, and frequently, I see by the dates, on my birtbw 
day, to commit to paper, what I used to designate as my '* Annual Retrospect,'* 
and which, I have continued down to the present day. Although there are 
some things in these Retrospects, or private communings, of too domettic or 
private a nature to meet the public eye,"yet nothing can shew more correctly 
the nature of my feelings, and state of my mind at the time, and this is the best 
apology I can offer for taking occasional extracts from them. The one, I aUnde 
to, as above, bearing date the 2l8t January 1816, and commencingi— *' Last 
Sunday was my Birth.day, but, it was ushered in, not with joy and gladness, 
but with fearful forebodings, and dismal prospects** — is of a complexion so 
peculiarly melancholy, that were I never so much inclined to do it, it would be 
painful for me, even at this distant day, to quote largely from it. And as ao 
account of dreams and visions, are not in general, a very acceptable treat now-a* 
days, it will be at weU, that I pasi over it, with the above short extract, altogethei; 
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*< Happy is the man, who, by takbg the morning of his 
days timeously by the end, and persevering, widi unremit- 
ting assiduity, or diligence in business, in his forenoon hours^ 
and enduring the heat and burden of the day, in laudable 
exertion during the noon-tide of his existence, is enabled, I 
shall not go so far as to say, to lay up goods for many years» 
but to provide such a competency of the good things of a 
present life, as shall supersede, after these periods, the neces« 
^ty for any extraordinary exertion, to enable him to enjoy 
Ms aftemoon'^s nap, undisturbed by the cares and turmoils of 
life, when he feels languid after the noon-day heat ; — and to take 
a little occasional relaxation from the severity of his labours 
and his severer studies, before they have, as yet, had sufficient 
time to exhaust and enervate the mobtal and immortal parts 
of his superstructure. 

<< But happier by far, is he to be accounted, who, in these 
days of exertion and activity, has not confined his labours 
altogether, to the provision of the meat that perisheth — ^who^ 
sensible of the truth of the assertion of the poet, that, as I 
have elsewhere quoted — 

* The man who consecrates his hours 
By vigorous efforts and an honest aim, 
At once he draws the sting of life and death,* 

has, all along, in the expressive language of Scripture, by a 
patient continuance in well-doing, or, we may say, by a per- 
severing and long continued series of active virtue and ho- 
nourable, because laudable, pursuits, sought, at once, to lay 
up something against the evil day upon earth ; — and to in- 
crease his treasure in that country where the smallest exertion 
of humanity, even to the extent of a cup of cold water to a 
disciple, shall not be without its value — shall not lose its re- 
ward." 

Could human exertion have commanded success — ^were a life 
of labour uniformly crowned by an age of ease — could it be 
said, that, in every instance, <^ the hand of the diligent mak« 
eth rich*-then might I, at this period of my life, have looked 
forward with some degree of well founded confidence, to a 
state of ease and comfort, if not, to one of wealth and inde- 
pendence. But the disposal of the lot is of the Lord, whe- 
ther in a case in which the co-operation of human agency is 
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concerned or not ; and it pleased the great Digposer of events. 



and Sovereign of the Universe, that all my exertions, so fab, 
should not be crowned with the prize of worldly prosperity, 

Paul may plant, and Apollos may water, but it is Ood alone 
that giveth the increase ; and it pleased the great Over-ruler 
of events, that all my planting, and all my watering, should 
KOT, UP to this date, havc been productive of, but, very 
meagre returns ;— or, rather, that, upon the expiry of my 
forty-fifth year, 1 should have been doomed to eat those bit- 
ter fruits, which had such a manifest tendency to usher a 
the first morning of my forty-sixth year, under the deplor- 
able circumstances formerly alluded to. 

But, if under the peculiar circumstances I was placed, at 
that time, the bread I was doomed to eat was so bitter, and I 
may add, the waters I was called upon to drink, were so un- 
palatable — ^pregnant as they both must have been with the 
gloomy anticipations of blasted hopes and withered joys^ in 
regard to temporals — what must my sensations have been on 
such an afflictive occasion, had I been deprived also of the 
consolations of that religion, which bids us extract comfort 
even from our calamities ; and the conscious satisfaction aris- 
ing from the reflection, that, if up to that period, all my efforts 
had been so unsuccessful, it had been from no want of exertion 
on my party to ensure, and to secure a contrary residt ; — ^that, 
for this purpose, I had spent, in the most unremitting assiduity, 
not only the available part of the morning, and the fobemoon 
of my days — ^those two seasons so well fitted for activity and 
vigorous exertion — ^nor had relaxed my pursuits even under 
the MEBiDiAN SUN and noon-tide of my existence — ^that, for 
this purpose, 1 have toiled early and late — have traversed, in 
all seasons, and in all kinds of weather, districts remote and 
contiguous — ^have busied my thoughts, when the senses of 
many were locked in the arms of sleep*— have been incessant 



* As illustrative of this* I will mention an anecdote that occurred, within 
these few years. Being met one evening, while indulging myself, as was then 
sometimes the case, with an evening walk, by a gentleman of the clerical pro- 
ftssion, but with whom I was not much acquainted, he, in course of a little con- 
versation, expressed his surprise that I could find leisure for so many literary 
pursuits, as I had from time to time been engaged in, in the midst of such a 
multiplicity of oonoems as I had to attend to otherwise* But I dare say, his 
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in my endeavours, by night and by day, to make my various 
professions, and different lines in the same profession, useful 
to myself, and productive to my family— -in short, that I have 
left no stone unturned, that was within the bounds of possibi- 
lity for me to overturn, and all aided by the kind helps raised 
up to me from time to time by a beneficent Providence— -to 
produce a quite opposite and very different termination to my 
laboiurs. 

It is, indeed, as I think I have somewhere remarked before, 
OB such occasions as these, that the consolations of religion 
come most forcibly, as well as seasonably, to our aid, and, on 
these occasions also, the conscious satisfaction of having done 
our duty, that " one solid pleasure in life," as Dr Young 
calls it,* speaks, with the best, and most powerful effect- 
that peace 

** Sweet peace, that doth from conscience flow. 
That dioicest cordial 'midst a sea of woe I** 

Still, matters did not appear to be much in the way of im- 
proving, when I had got a little time to recover and compose 
myself, from the agitated state into which these unlooked for 
and untoward events had for a while thrown me, and I plainly 
saw that the best thing I could do, was, to face the danger 
boldly, and endeavour to overcome, and get the better of, what 
1 had too much rectitude of principle to fly from, and moral 
courage^ to think of trying, by any mean shifts, to avoid or 
evade. 

I therefore was determined to wait the result of my son's 
contemplated journey, in search of the needful, and, mean- 
time, to make up for any deficiency from such a source, if it 
fell short, and so to make, as the saying is, surety doubly sure. 



astonishment would he rather increased than diminished, when, in answer to a 
question I put to him, hut which he left me to answer myself, yiz. How many 
hours do you think I sleep nightly, on an average throughout the year ? I in* 
formed him, three hours and a'haif I Such, however, I believe, has been 

Snerally the case, since my labours were so much taken up with the Cheap 
agazine ;— and it is owing, I presume, to such a habit, formed so many years 
ago, that I am able to devote so many of my Solemn-^SUerU'^Sleepleei^^iiours, 
to the business of composition, up to the present day. 

* ^* There is but one solid pleasure in life, and that is our duty. How mise- 
rable then, how unwise, how unpardonable are they, who make that a pain."-* 
Dr Yowiff. 
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I published a new wholesale catalogue, under the head at ^^J 
mast advantageotM qffbr to the Trade, in point of price, and 
terms of credit, for this month only^ and, under the title of 
" Sale op Remnants, &c. — Febbuary, 1816,^ sent it out 
among my friends in the trade, (which many of them, will 
no doubt recollect of, from its title,) all over the country. 

The result of these, and some other matters of paramount 
consideration, at this critical period, we will see in the next 
chapter. 



CHAPTER XIV.— 1816. 

A former matter referred to, with some allusion to the melancholy train of cir« 
cumstances that has since occurred.-*A Correspondent reminds me of my hint 
ahout a Quarterly Puhlication.— What may be supposed to have contributed 
towards doing away all farther idea of such a thing from my mind.— And very 
substantial reasons for not again embarking in periodicals.— Unsuccessful 
journey in search of the needfuL^Little reason to congratulate myself on the 
success of my Home Wholesale Sale to the Trade —Bad news from the westt 
met with bad news from the north.— A little speck, indicating a new species 
of troubles, in the horizon.— Bad consequences of so many disagreeables.- A 
friend in need.«»Not yet to be beaten off the field.— Allusion to boyish sports 
of rather a severe ai^d dangerous description.— -Battles of the books in the 

Latin School of Dunbar in ancient times described. Early indications of a 

determined and unyielding spirit.— Allusion to the story of the Dragoon.— 
Anecdote of the London Watermen.— A mind less firm might have been 
crushed under the evils 1 have been called to endure.— A new expedition 
contemplated.— My two sons set out for London.— If they were not success* 
ful, it was not for want of the means to operate with, nor exertions on their 
part, in the use of those means.— The nature and extent of my London Ca« 
talogue described.— Many articles in some— much value in^ other lots.— 
Full time for exertion.— More bills'come back.^A significant hint fiom an 
old friend.— Bad accounts from the north and the west.— Lamentable State of 
the country in the month of May.— More afflictive extracts from the Annual 
Register for that year.— Sad times for me,— The Blasting Summer of 1816^ 
will be remembered as long as the black Spring of 1771— and by none more 
than the writer of these pages. 



It will be recollected, that at the time I published the con- 
eluding number of my Monthly Monitor in December, which 
appears, as matters afterwards turned out, to have been just 
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cm the eve of my being overtaken by that fearful storm, which 
has since continued to vend its pitiless pelting on my devoted 
head ; for, at that time, its bowlings were, as yet, heard only 
in the distance, and in such indistinct murmurs as to give me 
no great concern in regard to their future consequences, and, 
in the hopes that they would, in an equally harmless manner, 
be made to pass away — I say it will be recollected, that, 
at this time, I had said something in the preface, in allusion 
to, although nothing positrve, as to my intentions respecting, 
a Quarteriy pttbticafion^ in the idea of which, I perhaps was 
disposed to pay some deference to the suggestion of that kind 
friend, whose reasons for my preferring something of the 
kind to the continuance of a Monthly, I formerly stated ; — 
and of this circumstance I was reminded, by a letter dated 
the 6th of February, from one of my respectable agents in 
the south, in which he thought that, with the subscribers he 
had got, he could '^ dispose of twelve copies^ of what he was 
pleased to call " your Quarterly Magazine,'' which shows that 
my intimation had not altogether been overlooked, although, 
from the perplexing situation in which I was then situated, I 
seem to have lost sight of all farther correspondence on that 
subject. 

But, if any hankering remained with me for making 
an experiment of something of that kind, it must have 
been speedily put an end to, by the bad success and up-hill 
work my son had met with on his journey, which soon after 
took place, with a view of getting the accounts of former pe- 
riodicals wound up ; and which, with the great trouble and 
expence necessarily incurred, in collecting so many scattered 
accounts, even in cases where they were well paid, may per- 
haps be the best answer that can be given to my good friends, 
the Messrs Chambers, when, in their Gazetteer of Scotland, 
they surmise that such a work as the Cheap Magazine " might 
surely be tried again, with better hopes of success than the 
first,'' unless some method can be devised to ensure payments 
with less expence and less risk, if not in advance, the practi- 
cability of which I wish them much success in being able to 
ascertain, in their widely extended experiment with the Jour- 
nal. It may be sufficient for my purpose at present, to say^ 
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that I see by my correspondence at that time, that my son 
had a good deal of trouble with one individual, who was in- 
debted, and in arrears, for these two small articles, the Ma- 
gazine and the Monitor, to the amount of upwards of .£^38, 
the greater part of which I lie out of to this day, and now, in 
consequence of the death of the party, I suppose, ever shall. 

But, if I had reason to deplore ray want of success on this 
journey, in other matters, besides the difficulties my traveller 
met with in getting these outstanding periodical accounts set- 
tled up, I had little reason to congratulate myself on the re- 
sult of my attempted sale to the trade at home ; for, although 
1 see the sale was to continue, on the terms mentioned in the 
catalogue, for all that month, {L e. the month of February,) 
it does not appear to have been very productive, even in that 
lengthened out time — while my correspondence with my son, 
would not be in any respects enlivened or lightened, by my 
having occasion to communicate to him, during his absence, 
and apparently in answer to some very disagreeable intelli- 
gence I had received from himself, in regard to affairs in the 
west, where, it seems, I had come to a pretty severe loss, by 

the failure of the house of ■ , that I had met with, 

or had reason to expectj^^ a still more severe disaster in the 

north, from the circumstance of one of ^'s bills having 

come back, which was but too sure a prelude that it would 
be followed by others. And to render my disappointments 
the more unbearable, I see that, by the middle of the month 
of February, I had a very disagreeable task to go through in 
settling up matters with one of my agents in my new line^ 
which 1 see I have denominated, in my reminiscences, ** a 
little black speck above the horizon,'' which " now began to 
indicate a new species of troubles arising against me/' and it 
will be seen, by the event, that I was not mistaken. 

The bad consequences of these disagreeables and disap- 
pointments, soon began to be apparent ; — it was evident that I 
had counted much upon the result of my son's journey, with 
the aid of its auxiliary, my sale to the trade, for paying up 
the balance still due to my friend, or rather to his creditors ; 
for the matter was now, alas ! unfortunately for me, quite 
out of his hands. But, when the result of both came to be 
known, together with the circumstance of other people^s bills 
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coming back upon me, to say nothing of the little indication 
I had got, that even all might not turn out gold that glitter- 
ed in the new concern, upon which my hopes now were prin- 
cipally founded, it was the less surprising that the creditors of 
my friend would become the more clamorous for their money ; 
and had not my other old friend come forward, and effected 
an arrangement with them, to give me a little more time, I 
do not know what would have been the consequence. 

But, discomfited and thwarted in my intentions, as I had 
been, I was not yet to be beaten off the field, and now, as in 
many cases afterwards, I had an opportunity of shewing, 
that the little sturdy unflinching school-boy, that could not 
easily be made to cry out for quarter, in the Battles of the 
Books, in what was then called the Latin school of Dunbar, 
was capable of enduring without complaint, and of bearing 
up under the pressure of a good many of the evils of life 
without sinking under them, as he came to grow up, and af- 
terwards act his part, on the stage of life, as a man.* Ah ! 
little did I then think, that, in after years, I should be called 
upon a more open and extensive arena, to exhibit what I could 
bear of the strokes and buffets of fortune. 

Yet, were not these but the early indications of the same 
determined and unyielding spirit, that led me to grapple with 
a dragoon, in presence of his comrade, when they attempted to 
intrude themselves by force upon our family, at an unseason- 
able hour, after we had secured lodgings for tjiem elsewhere, 
and hold him fast, until I was relieved by his being taken to the 
guard-house, at a more advanced period of my youthful days 



* These battles of the books, to which I have just alluded, were much 
practised in the days of Mr Dick, although I do not recollect if they were 
continued down to those of M u White. It was, also, I believe, called playing 
at horsemen, and was accomplished as follows : Some little fellows of sufficient 
hardihood to stand, and firmness of nerve, to deal many a blow, were picked out 
from the general run of the Scholars, and pitted against each other, armed with a 
book or volume of a book, as massy as he could wield with effect against his 
opponent, armed like himself, and each mounted, on the back of a companion of 
larger growth, who became dignified on that occasion with the appellation of the 
horse,— hence the name of the game, playing at horsemen ; and a most dange- 
rous sport or pastime it assuredly was, as the soreness of many ahead, and the 
havoc of many a book, bore witness. Many a severe conflict of this kind I had 
in my younger days, and on account of the great obstinacy, or unshrinking firm- 
ness I displayed on many occasions, I became quite a favourite in the School in 
these respects, and was viewed as a horseman of the first water. 
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«*««nd to txeat witli defiance, a few years afterwards» the threat 
of the London watermen, vfh&x they took measures to ^arry 
that threat into execution, by opposing the landi&g of myaelf 
4uul party that accompanied me, from a boat, in the Thames* 



* The story of Uie Dragoon, vhick. altbougb at ooe tiine it worea very alaim- 
ing appearance, I treated so lightly afterwards in these hwnfont days of hope and 
of spirits, M to dramatize it lor the amusement of my friends, onder Ae aame of 
^ Tkt PoUsher^ a Farce/* in alluaien to a bookbinding iDstrumeiH that might 
liaiTe been used in the conflict, with deadly effect, (had 1 not preTented it) by a 
young man who rushed to my assistance : I must pass over vith gi*iBg my 
leaders a caution, by which I have profited myself ever since, viz never to allow 
StMleia. who are biDeted on them, to leave their arms or accouticmeets in ihcir 
Jhoose, if they intend them to sleep in other lodgings ; Sat our suftnng the mak to 
leave thdrs in our kitchen, in the expectation when tltey went out th£t they 
^pould xetwni speedily, and take them to. their room, vaa the caasse chat led to 
our unseasonable disturbance, and had auttters beoi otherwi&c managed, mi^t 
bftve led to more mischifcf. 

BtX^ as iUustniive of my axgnment. I wiH idate the mnecdote of iIk Water- 
man, as it appears in the M6. of my ^-Journey to London in 1794,** jnat pre- 
vising, that it happened oo an occasion, whoi, with a party of friends, among 
vAkmb was MT OOOD OLD UK CLE, whose amtafaleqoalitia I shall ever icvcic, ood 
whose kind attentions 1 shall never forget. We had been drinking tea with 
■MiheryrtiMf «• iso rrf of a ship in the river — and were about to eflect a land- 
ing in order to get quietly home to our respective places of abode **' It was,"* 
ays my narrative, ^* in attempting this in the blip's boat, without coming in all 
Ak cabmiasiao to, and employing the Watermen, the kwds of tbe rivor, that I 
displayed a piece of temerity, (I may well call it so) in paeacsce of my worthy 
oU unde, such as I dare say made the old man, whSe be trcmUed lor my salety, 
•Kaont his namesake a trwe Scotemaa, and a hero, every inch of him.** 

^^ Having poshed offficom the vessel in the shzp*s boat, noiwitfastandii^ the 
lepcottd ciA»ando&cs of sovice, of those gcotlemcB, tobringwsoo almrc, we 
iboad that at our landing place, they had put ikeir ftsafi in such a f«aifiii«, th*t 
Aere was to be no Ian<&ig without going or stepping across their craft, which 
kMBi^nbmiiidi 1 19M to dK bow of amr boat, and taking one •£ theirs wish one 
hand) I gave it a posh to one ssde, and another with the ocher hand, I gave a 
piiTi to the oiftcr aide, owr boat all the time advancxcg ap the openxag I had 
Miif, wadl saok time as 1 thaoght I aiight pass with sa£tty an siHta, vkidi, in 
^ite of dinr hostile threats^ if we imick^ or Imd koid •/ their boats. I did, 
psang JB^ m Ae midst oT them r*— I daee say, the b aib a iJMs stood no 
amazed, when they saw Paul throw off the viper, that had ^««TT*td oa his 
aahuxt, ^ban mj good old unde H^ what he saw me en t^nrfrng ^ instead 
of being knodked down, or pushed back into the water, standing with my fiMo ta 
the river langiking, and tibe group of Watermen clapping tb<^ iiaiMy* ^^d lan^- 



»»• 



The &et Is, that, IB leaping from theboat,|ast, it isfikaly, asahehadi 

tihe g^coand, 1 bad given bier, what I shall call bmtk asy, which, ^ tiia t»e Air 
M t» (a scimtflk gentleman who acoompamed aa^) had got ready to &lb«, 

'whadh he ahnast did fmntrdiatrfy, paafacd her into sai^ adepcii, that Jlr JU 

■t kapoig^ jumped into the river, which immediaceiy smoodhed the frowna of the 
Watenaan^s beowa^ and eaxncd them into nxtrth&I itsBanitgw ; and I« — i^g how 
atood^ had reoooBse to the best method I maM hase adapted ^ cflast a 
maan^ which was» by joining in the u^osc, and tanghing aa landl^ m 
_ o€ dttn. As dm madaer might, however, have ended aory dybs«i^%^ 1 am 
iuc fioan apfosving of sa^ an onaeaaanahle mnmncy,. and still hA 
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•—and which has since manifested itself, on so many occasions of 
deep suflFering, from the storms and tempests, and frowns of 
ibrtune, enabling me to bear up under the pressure of such 
evils as would have crushed a mind less firm beneath their 
accumulated weight, and have destroyed, long ere now, a con- 
stiUiticfa cast in a more delicate mould ? But, alas ! what 
ighall I say ? For, while such a lesson teaches still more Co 
admire the provisions made by a beneficent providence, for 
furnishing every class of its creatures, with that convenient ar- 
mour most suitable to its wants, and the part it has to act in the 
scale of existence— does it not also give parents some ground 
for apprehension, when they behold some of their little 
<Hies giving indications of an unconquerable spirit, in their 
juvenile pastimes and childish sports, that a time may come 
when these distinguishing characteristics will be called to 
devdope themselves more fully, and be more severely tried, 
in their more lasting and arduous conflicts in the great thea- 
tre, or more extensive arena of the world. 

From a document before me, of date March 2, I see, that 
my son had either been dispatched on a new journey^ or had 
not returned from his February one, for, a friend correspond- 
ing with me at that time, writes that he " hopes my expecta- 
tions from — — 's journey will be realized, and that the short- 
comings,'' (alluding no doubt to the small proceeds of my 
recent wholesale sale,) " will in some degree be made up."" 

But if he had not, by that time, returned from his first, 
and had set out on a second journey, it would appear th^ 
aiK>ther expedition was then in contemplation, and was soon 
after carried into effect, for I see by one of those lists now 
before me, that, most likely, without taking down the types, 
1 had made sundry alterations in my February Catalogue, to 
make it more suitable or better adapted for the London market; 
to which place, both of my sons, whose services were then, and 
afterwards so valuable in helping me forward in the business, 
were di^atched early in the ensuing month of Ajnil, al- 
though with what success I cannot now pretend to say. 

If they were not successful, the catalogue however shews, 
that it was not for want of the means, as I am confident, 
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from what I had before, and have since experienced, it nvould 
not be for want of the utmost e>vertion on their parts. 

That catalogue, indeed, would have done no discredit to 
the Scottish metropolis itself, instead of a small and rather 
obscure, for a wholesale business, country town. This will 
be the more easily believed, when I mention, that although 
it contained only a few more than 300 diflFerent articles, — one 
of these articles comprehended no less than 2000 copies of one 
book, which had at that time just issued from the East Lothian 
press ; — two of the articles comprehended 1000 copies each ; — 
six of them 200 copies each ; — sixteen of them 100, or upwards, 
each ; — and seventeen of them, 50, or upwards; — while, of the 
two hundred lots, one of them consisted of that number, of an 
article, that retailed at one guinea ; and of the one hundred 
lots, one of them consisted of as many ccjpies of an article, 
whose retail price was marked three guineas ; one of them of 
one hundred copies, of an article, retail price 24s. ; and an- 
other of the same number of articles, that retailed at 25s. ; 
independently of articles in smaller quantities, among which I 
see S4 retails at 35s. ^4s. 31s. 6d. and some of still smaller 
numbers, retailing so high as upwards of a^ll, o^Q, and £6. 

I do not mention these particulars from any wish to make 
an ostentatious display of the extent and nature of my book 
stock at the time, for much better had it been for me and 
others, if it had been of less value and more limited ; but I 
wish to convey the idea, that I was quite in earnest in my 
endeavours in raising supplies, — and that, in sending my two 
sons to London, they were not unprovided with the means of 
doing so to a considerable extent, — while the low prices at 
which the articles were stated, and long credit allowed for 
all purchases above «£^10 in the catalogue, — in ordinary times, 
must have done much to have insured their success. 

And it was full time that both such exertions should be 
made, and that I should have some success in my efforts, for 
independently of more of our accounts coming due, and other 
considerations, I see that by a letter dated the 17th of April, 
(most likely at the time these operations were going on in 
London,) I had bills to the amount of a very considerable 
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sum returned to me from the bank here, in consequence, as 
the letter enclosing them bore, " of the acceptors being in- 
solvent," while I had, but a little before, received a very sig- 
nificant hint from a gentleman who had long been in the 
habit of being a friend in need, on any pressing demand, to 
be, in future, " as easy in my demands as possible ;"*** — and 
things around me were so far from mending, that by a letter 
received from one quarter, (the north) dated the 3d of May, 
I am informed by a correspondent, of the " low state of the 
canvassing business at that time in his good town,^ which he 
seemed to impute, with good reason, to the low prices the 
manufacturers obtained for their work, justly observing, 
that as " Weavers are, in many places, getting less than half 
price for their work, the sale of books cannot be expected to 
be great ;" and by another that I received from an old and 
trusty correspondent in an island of the Western Highlands, 
of date, the 10th of the same month, I am given to under- 
stand, that matters are no more in a flourishing state there, — 
in that remote isle of the sea, than they are with us, and in 
other quarters of the mainland. — " Our tenantry,'' says my 
worthy friend, " complaining and not without reason. Talk- 
ing generally, what cattle they bought last May for four 
pounds, or guineas, they cannot find a market for at three 
pounds.'' 

I mention these two instances from my preserved corre- 
spondence of that period, as illustrative of that cheerless and 
unhappy state into which the country was getting in these 
two directions ; but, by the assistance of an " Annual Regis- 
ter for 1816," now before me, I see that this gloomy state of 
things was not confined to the north and to the west, but was 
fearfully manifested in their consequences, both to the south 
and to the east, as the following extract too amply demon- 
strates. From Dorsetshire, one of the southern counties of 
England, bordering on the English Channel, we learn, of 
date. May 6, that, on that " morning, in consequence of the 
advance in the price of bread, several groups of the manu- 
facturing poor assembled at different parts of Bridport, com- 
plaining of the grievance, added to their want of employ 
from the present stagnation of trade," — ^while the fires in Suf- 
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folk, and riots in Norfolk, the two most eastern counties, 
running as they do into the German Ocean, recorded in that 
Tolume, as taking place from the 9th to the 32d of that month, 
as well as what fell out at the end of it in the more inland 
county of Cambridge, — ^bear fearful evidence that the evil 
was far from being local, or confined to one direction or quar- 
ter of the island. 

nrhe following extract, indeed, dated the 28th, shews us 
that I need not have gone so far, either south or east, to shew 
that the situation of my Scottish correspondents, at that gloomy 
period, were not singular:* — ^^ Newcastie-upon-Tyne,-'^ 
We are concerned to state, that serious disturbances have 
broken out amongst the pitmen and other workmen connected 
with the collieries upon the Wear. Several hundreds of them 
are off work, upon the ostensible ground of their present wages 
being inadequate to their support, while the price of bread 
continues so very much higher than it has been ;" — and these, 
let it be observed, were the times I was obliged to face, and 
to contend with, in my obligation, under my sad and unex- 
pected reverses, to bring my heavy but well-assorted stock, 
(had I had time to have operated with it advantageously, and 
at leisure,) so prematurely to market. 

I formerly noticed the circumstance of ray having come 
into the world just before the Black Spring of 1771« I nwiy 
now record, with equal truth, my more unhappy fate of com- 
mencing the publication business, which I denominate a new 
era of my life, but the year before, or just on the eve of the 
** blasting summer,"*' (for such a pursuit) of 181 &— a season 
that will be remembered, as long as the other, for its deplor- 
able effects, and by none more so, than the writer of these 
pages. 



■ I had not gone too far south for the theatre of my operations after all, as I 
8ee, that at that time I wa9 in the way of doing a good deal of buuDCsa, with 
Southampton, which is situated in Hampshire, ano&er of the Southern Countieab 
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CHAPTER XV,— 1816 (CONTINUED.) 

The aut}ior*8 wish to descend to the grave in charity with all mankind —His 
prospects brighten a little— A temporary glimpse of sunshine in the month of 
•June. — Despatch my new Agent to the north.-.Reason8 for doing so.— 
The most likely field to produce a golden harvest, — This not a new thought. 
^— Had long an eje to, and been in the way of making preparations for it— A 
father strange question .—Nevertheless, very easily solved— My new Northern 
Agent arrives at his destination. — Flattering nature of his first Weekly return. 
— Mediod of calculating my profit— Prudent arrangements with ray men.-.- 
Future returns from the north, still continue favourable.— >One good effect of 
these fiattering prospects*-i-The calm, alas ! of short duration.— The bad con- 
- sequence of hope deferred.— My friends begin to manifest tokens of impa- 
^ence — Oclden prospects in the distance, attended with much present outlay, 
not the balm I want.— Reasons for perseverance.— .llie oonfiict becomes too 
hard for me — Laid up by indisposition. — BodUy trouble* not the worst 
Jcind of indisposition I had to bear up under.— Effecting extract from some of 
my papers at the time.— Almost induced, in despondency, to give up the 
contest.—** An awful calamity" befits a person who was otherwise disposed 
to serve me, and in consequence, an unwelcome piece of intelligenoe— Worse 
4md Worse —Another unseasonable disappointments—An appalling discovery. 
—Lose my last hold of the anchor of hope— Unhappy alternative to which 
I am reduced, in the words of an old friend. 



Webe I to attempt to draw the attention of my read^s, to 
the afflicting details of all that befel me during the three en- 
suing months, it would be only to lacerate their feelings, and 
harrow up my own, besides placing the conduct of some per- 
jsons in rather an unfavourable light, than which, nothing is 
more remote from my intention at the present moment. - No ! 
whatever faults or failings these persons had, and however 
certain measures which I considered rather of a premature or 
hurried nature, at the time, may have caused, at that time, a 
momentary irritation, I have had much since to sober and 
cool down the heat of that irritation ; and I trust, that I 
will now be quietly allowed to descend to the grave, in cha- 
rity with all mankind, in regard to past events. 

In the beginning of June, however, there seems to have 
been a temporary glimpse of sunshine, after the gloomy ap- 
pearances of the month of May, and that glimpse, I seem to 
have embraced, in making preparations for, or rather for tht 
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final despatch of a young man, a native of that district, hut 
with whom I had now got pretty well acquainted, from hi» 
being, for some time, employed in some of my horae circuits, 
or in our own neighbourhood, to open up a wider field of 
operations for himself, with full powers to employ so many 
additional hands as he should find full occupation and occa^ 
sion for, in the town of, and country around, Inrerness. 

And, lest any of my more critical readers be disposed to im- 
pute this to a want of prudence, consideringthe state into which 
the country had already got in sundry districts, as mentioned 
hi my preceding chapter ; and the indications I had already 
had, although on but a small scate, that aD was not gold that 
glittered, even in this new line ; I must premise, that this wa& 
the quarter originally recommended to me by Mr — — ., a» 
the most likely of any, to be productive et a golden harvest^ 
— that to this quarter I had aU along been directing my at- 
tention, and making preparations for, although that attentioa 
and those preparations had been too much distracted, or 
turned aside from it, of late, by other considerations — that my 
preparations were now in a very complete and efficient state 
— ^and, above all, that the ground was represented by thi» 
young man himself, as well deserving immediate cultivation, 
and was yet unoccupied,— and, besides, whatever discourage- 
ments I had met with, or was meeting, from other attempts, 
matters, in this line, even in nry more nearly situated vine- 
yards? were beginning, or had begun, to assume a most en- 
couraging aspect. Without this, it is impossible to account 
for an expression in a letter from a friend, about that period, 
•• Do you really, in the space of a week, realize upwards of 
£50"" ?— but which, paradoxical as it may appear, receiver 
•ome corroboration, from the consideration, that the howling 
of the storm, of which we had so many evident proofs, from 
its devastating efiects, at a greater distance, to the west, to 
the east, to the south, and in one district, at a no very great 
distance, to the north— had only as yet, been heard from a 
distance, at, and in the neighbourhood of Glasgow, and along 
the whole of the midland districts, from Renfrewshire to East 
Lothian and Berwickshire on the east— in course of which I 
Appear to have had dx labourers pretty actively employed 
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fittring the month of May, if not sooner, including the young 
man^ to whom I have just alluded, as being removed from it 
to other ground, before the middle of June. 

I say paradoxical, as it may appear to my readers that I 
had, at last, fallen upon such a mine of wealth, in such times, 
at least, in my own calculation, founded too upon pretty 
^ood data; it receives, however, some countenance from the 
4ibove considerations, corroborated as any hint of the kind must 
have afterwards been, from the vert first return I had from 
my now new Northern^ or Inverness-shire district agent, who 
spears to have got his final despatches, or sailing orders^ 
from me, on the 8th of June, and whatever way he accom- 
plished his journey, whether by land or by water, appears to 
have reached his ground, and commenced his operations, by 
Monday the 17th ; for his first return^ which in no respect 
belies the expectaticms we had formed, and comprehending, 
on a printed form, in a very distinct manner, day and date 
for ev^y thing, beginning on that day, and ending on Satur- 
day the 22d,* contains the very flattering intelligence, that he 
had himself sold, or got subscribers for, in course of that 
weeky to the retail amount of £\5i 3s», notwithstanding the 
time he must have lost in making his arrangements, and set- 
ting things ar-going— that a young man, a friend of his own, 
and who afterwards succeeded him in the management of the 
business, had c^rated to the amount of no less than <£^57, 
3s. 6d. more — while a third, another lad that he had by this time 
cngs^ed, produced his statement, to the extent of d£?12, 16s. 
in addition, making in all «P85 : 2 : 6 ! Now, if calculating 
upon the principle of <me4hird going for materials to work 
with, another third for necessary expenses of doing up the 
numbers, paying the men their wages, and other incidental 
expenses, &c. in getting subscriptions, and in the after deli- 
very of the books, till completed — ^and the remaining third 
as a profit, is there any thing unreasonable in the supposition 

* I was very particular in naking my agents adhere to filling in these printed 
formtt a plentiful supply of which, as well as with the other necessary apparatua 
of portfblios, and canvassing Catalogues, &c. coy men were furnished.— 
I had also printed terms and rcgulationa for their guidance, which they were 
requested to sign» so that, if any thing went wrong, it was not for want of the 
necMfary niaaiia being" adopted to prevent it. 
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that, if three mefiy one of them evidently much shackled hy 
engagements otherwise, and one of them, as I think it turned 
out afterwards, no great hand at the business, could realize, 
(alas ! that it should only have been in anticipation, and on 
paper,) upwards of £SS in a single week— double that num- 
ber, or perhaps more than double that number, in another 
quarter, should produce returns, leaving a profit to the 
amount of £50. In whatever way I may have been influ- 
enced in making the report to my friend, one thing is certain, 
that, as 1 could have had no interest in, so I could have no 
intention of deceiving him, and with whatever incredulity he 
might be disposed to receive the intelligence at the time, and 
with whatever sensations of surprise it may be viewed, both 
by my readers and myself now^ I have no doubt whatever, 
that I had stated the fact exactly as I believed it, without 
the smallest intention, on my part, either to exaggerate or 
deceive. 

Nor did my future returns, which arrived regularly at 
the time appointed weekly, give me the smallest cause to re- 
gret, that I had at last, made the attempt, on that ground ; 
which, if any thing, I had reason to conclude, had rather, 
from causes which I could not foresee, been already too 
long neglected ; — ^for these returns certainly were flattering 
in the extreme, — and I was far from finding any fault with my 
agent, as he successively added from time to time, new la- 
bourers, to that part of my now extensive vineyard. 

There was one effect which these brightening prospects 
could not fail to have upon me, they must have done much 
to bear me up, under the effects, which so many recent disap- 
pointments and short-comings, in my other endeavours and 
pursuits, must have had upon me ; for it is much to be feared 
that the expedition to Ixmdon, from which my two sons had 
recently returned, had also fallen short of my expectations. 

The calm that I enjoyed under these flattering prospects^ 
was, however, doomed to be of short continuance, for hope 
deferred, it has been well said, maketh the heart sick, and 
the protracted nature of my disappointment, of the means> 
soon began to produce their natural effects, upon those who 
had the most considerable claims against me^ so that arrange- 
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ment after arrangement succeeded each other with^fearful ra- 
pidity, and I soon found, that golden prospects in the dis- 
tance, to be created only by much present outlay, — and en- 
larged by a great deal of additional expense, — were not exact- 
ly the kind of balm I wanted, at that critical and interesting 
moment.* 

Still, from a conviction that to attempt to recede now 
from the business in which I had so largely embarked, would 
be certain destruction to all my hopes from that source, while 
every addition to the number of my subscribers, I was equal- 
ly convinced, was putting it more in my power, ultimately to 
surmount my difficulties, with credit to myself and profit to 
others. I struggled on with the most unflinching and per- 
severing assiduity, until my severe conflicts betwixt what I 
considered my own interest and the interest of others, and 
my ability, brought me into that severe state of bodily in- 
disposition, which I had almost forgotten, but which I am 
reminded of by the following extract from the letter of a 
friend, dated the 8th of July, in which he hopes " you are 
still continuing to mend, and are again able to go about in 
your usual way.'' — But bodily indisposition was not the 
worst I had at that time to bear, for I see that some proposal 
made to me in the course of the arrangements above alluded 
to, but which I must do the gentleman who made it the jus- 
tice to say, was humanely receded from, in consequence of 
my affecting representation and remonstrances, had such aa 
effect upon my spirits, as almost to drive me in despondency 
to give up the contest, as appears evident from the follow- 
ing extract from one of my papers written about this period : 
— " Were it not that the fate of the family depends so much 



* To give an idea of the slow returns and great outlay I experienced from 
this business, during the first quarter, or that ending the 2Ist of September it 
may be sufficient to state, that up to that date, at an ezpence of £136 t 14 : 7^, and 
sending out goods to the amount of £813 : : 8, I had only got one solitary 
remittance of £10 sterling! But I was taught to believe, and indeed had 
xeasoD to expect, that, after so much outlay in sowing the seed, &c. the golden bar* 
▼est would one day come ; but, it will be seen, alas ! that it was long in com- 
ing ; while there was no remission, but rather from the employment of additional 
hands, in order to raise the circuit the more expeditiously, an increase in the 
expenses. So that, do aid was to be expected from that quarter, for some 
timt at leiit 
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on the arduous struggle, and the consciousness that every 
month I am able to hold on, adds to the increase of my capi^ 
tal, and conseqtiently diminishes the risk ofmp friends^ no 
consideration would induce me to attempt to maintain it 
longer.-—! would shrink from the sacrifices I am obliged to 
make, and would endeavour to submit with patient resign 
nation to that lot, to which, ere long, I may be obliged to 
bow.'' 

Of date, the 8th, the same in which I am reminded by the 
letter from my friend of my recent indisposition, I had an* 
other from one of my principal, if not the chief o£ my creditors 
at the time, (and who, from the most perfect conviction, knew 
that I stood much in need of his occasional assistance, as my 
now frequent heavy bills came round,) with the unweloome 
intelligence that, — I shall quote his own words, " An awful 
calamity has overtaken us here,'' alluding to the circumstance 
of their bank having given over discounting, <^ a single bill^ 
nor give a farthing out on any account," and begging " most 
earnestly" that I would manage a bill I had coming due in 
the ensuing month, to a pretty heavy amount, without hia 
assistance ; and from the effects of such intelligence, it is not 
likely 1 would be any way relieved by means of a call I had 
from another quarter, on the 11th, by which I was put into 
such a state of excitement, as to make me say something not 
so pleasant to the feelings of the gentleman who called, than 
I would most likely otherwise have done, and which, I trusty 
he will be the more disposed to commiserate and excu^, when 
he reads these pages, and learns, perhaps for the first time, 
that, upon his leaving me, the effects of the conversation had 
such an effect upon my own strongly agitated feelings, that 
I was glad to retire to my little garden, in order to hide their 
fearful workings, and compose myself in solitude. 

The climax of my misfortunes seem here, however, to 
have been nearly at hand, for I see by a letter I wrote to the 
gentleman who had met with the "awful calamity," formerly 
alluded to, that instead of being able, as he wished, to manage 
the August bill without his aid, I had been disappointed of a 
sum that I then expected, to a considerable amount, and that, 
in place of being able to make it up otherwise at t^ time. 
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I had another bill on the eve of becoming due, in which I 
was responsible for goods which I had ordered for a young 
person, whom I had been, within these few years, the means 
of establishing in business in a neighbouring town, and in 
whom, from former experience, I placed the greatest confi- 
dence ; — when, lo! how shall I proceed with my narrative? — I 
made the appalling discovery to one in my situation, that 
that person had nothing to pay ; or, in other words, had be- 
come so utterly insolvent, that all I got in return for a sum 
far beyond what I should have trusted such a one, even with 
all the good opinion I had formed,— was a mere trifle not 
worth the mentioning. 

The discovery of this loss by — — — seems to have 
done much to destroy or loosen the last hold I had of *^ the 
anchor of hope,""* for although I might have afterwards had, 
as it appears indeed I had, some transient glimpses of sun- 
shine, they seem to have been all dispelled, or to have given 
way by the 23d of the month, (August) when, in answer to 
a letter communicating the dismal intelligence to one of my 
principal creditors, in order to have his advice, I received the 
following answer, " I have yours, and am much distressed 
alike upon your account and my own at the disastrous in- 
telligence it contains. You have no alternative, but to lay a 
statement of your matters before your creditors/' 



* The extent of this severe lose, seems to have been as difficult to accouni 
for, as it was unexpected, for I recollect making the remark in allusion Co it 
sometime after the extent of the loss was ascertained, that if I had seen a Tessel 
in full sail, overset all on a sudden, (as was the case a short time before off 
Dunbar,) with as much of my property on board, 1 would have been sorry for the 
loss, but I would, in consequence of being satisfied as to how it happened, have 
said no more about it. But to have been stript of my property to such an ex- 
tent without any visible way or manner of accounting for it, must have been A 
most vexatious circumstance, and happening at the time it did, must have gone 
near my hearL 
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CHAPTER XVI.— 1816 (CONTINUED.) 

Ad old fashioned Book recommended to new fashioned readers.— .The nature of 
its contents cannot be too universally known.-^undry Extracts from this Oid 
fashioned book, entitled, '* The Complete English Tradesman," in the text 
and in the Notes— My conduct on an unfortunate occasion, contrasted with 
that of the unfortunate Tradesman of former times.— I adopt the suggestion 
given me by my friend Call a meeting of my Creditors— Copy of my Cir- 
cular.— An affecting circumstance brought to my recollection by my reminis- 
cences of that period. — A mournful country walk.— Green fields in the Au- 
tumn of 1816, contrasted with the black Spring of 1771* — ^Alarming accounts 
from the north wait my return— Earthquake at Inverness.— The wretched 
state of my feelings at the time, as evidenced by sundry extracts from a letter 
to a friend,— In which, are also noticed, certain particulars which might have 
otherwise, escaped my recollection.-^Compliment paid me in consequence of 
one part of my conduct, — '' Another piece of disastrous intelligence," and 
comprehending a double disappointment.- A temporary glimpse of comfort : 
Is but temporary, being quickly followed up by another disappointment-^ 
Every respite seems but to aggravate my case ^-Dreadful state of perturbation 
into which I was thown —Affecting extract from the letter to my friend.— 
One consolation still remains — AJy representations in that letter could not be 
coloured at an after period. — I must have been at once sensible of« and much 
affected by, my situation.— An affecting question asked —I prefer abiding by 
the vessel in distress, and saving as many of the goods as possible, for the 
benefit of the owners.— How it is to be accounted for, that I did not send out 
my Circular sooner —A false, but praise- worthy shame, coupled with a flat- 
tering, but as it turned out, delusive hope, must have had their full share in 
the business.- An allusion to the manner in which my Circular is worded. 



Thebe is still extant an old fashioned book, entitled " The 
Complete English Tradesman^''''* which, although it abounds 
with uncouth terms, to modern ears, and what may be call- 
ed somewhat obsolete customs in modem manners, I could 
wish to see, for its general sterling worth, and the doctrines 
it inculcates, become a new fashioned text-book, in our day, 
all over the world where the English language is spoken, for 
the benefit of those who are engaged in mercantile and com- 
mercial pursuits. 



* A Duodecimo Volume. Imprint, Dublin, printed for George Ewing, 
at the Angel and Bible, in Dame Street, x,DCC,xxvi. With a Supplement 
attached, same imprint, 1727* 
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In that little volume, the author, whoever he is, takes oc« 
casion to remark, at the commencement of his letter entitled 
*\0{ the Tradesman in Distress and becoming Bankrupt*^ 
*^ In former times it was a dismal, and calamitous thing for 
a tradesman 7a break : where it befel (1 preserve the original 
italics and spelling) a family, it put all into confusion and 
distraction ". the man in the utmost terror, fright, and dis- 
tress., ran away with what goods he could get off, as if the 
house was on fire, to get into the Fryara or the Mint; 
tfie family fled one way, and one another, like people iii 
desperation, the wife to her father and mother, if she had 
anyy and the children, some to one relation, some to another ; 
a statute (so they vulgarly call a commission of bankrupt) 
came and swept away all, and often times consumed it too, and 
left little or nothing either to pay creditors, or relieve the bank* 
rupt. This made the bankrupt desperate, and made him fly 
to those places of shcflter with his goods, where, hardened by 
the cruelty of the creditors, he chose to spend all the effects 
which should have paid the creditors, and at last perished in 
misery/'* Now, although I would not yield to the unfortu- 



* Not having room !h nqy text for a larger extract from this little invaluable, 
«nd to the young tradesman, in particular, highly interesting work, which treats 
' of fine Shtpi and fine ShewSy'^bad situations for husiness^-^over-trading, and 
tfcer-irustiny'iixA other matters, which the very sensible author considers as con- 
tributing and conducing to the tradesmants ruin, I shall content myself with 
'appending, in the way of a Note, the following specimen of his style, and the 
soundness of his reasoning, humbly trusting, that from the impartiality it mani» 
fests, and the disposition ii evinces, to serve each, it will be acceptable to both tliis 
fortunate and the unfortunate (in these respects) description of my readers, 
although from the circumstance, of my never, to almost the very last hour, having 
considered that» with a little time, I would have paid less than twenty shillings 
per pound to every person, the passage cannot be said to bear so very particu- 
larly on my own case- 
It Is taken, it will be observed, from that part of the work, in which tb« 
Author tenders his advice to the young tradesman, when he finds his affairs 
^tting into irrecoverable disorder. Or, to use the homely phrase made use of, 
sees himself '' going down/* 

** We have a great clamour among us of the 'cruelty of creditors ; and it is a 
popular clamour ; that goes a great way with some people ; but let them tell us 
whenever creditors were cruel, when the debtor came thus to them with 15 shil- 
lings in the pound in his offer ; perhaps when the debtor has run to the utmost, 
and there appears to be little or nothing left; he has been used roughly, and 'tis 
enough to provoke a creditor indeed, to be offered a shilling or half-a-crown in 
the pound for a large debl^ when, had the debtor been honest, and broke in time, 
they might have received perhaps two-thirds of their debt, and the debtor have 
lieen in Detter condition too — '^ Break** then in time, young Tradesman I if you 
see you are going down, and that the ha7ard of going on is doubtful ; you will 
certainly be received by your creditors with compassion^ and nVi^ ib %«imscv3^ 
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nate debtor of <my former time in regard to the dismal and 
calamitous light in which I considered a state of insolvency ; 
Yet^ I neither thought of running away> or of carrying <^ 
my goods to a place of shelter, but resolved manfully to facef 
out the danger, by adopting the hint given me by my friend, 
and issuing a circular calling a meeting of my creditors, of 
which the following is< a copy :— 

«' Dunbar, iith August^ 1816. 

^ SiB, — I am extremely sorry to state, that in ccmsequence 
of a combination of unfcH'tunate circumstances, chiefly arising 
out of the calamitous state of the times, I am under the pain- 
ful necessity of suspending my payments for the present, 
and of requesting a meeting of my creditors in the house of 
Mr Lorimer,* Dunbar, on Saturday, the Jth September, at 
12 o^clock, noon, at which, I earnestly request you will have 
the goodness to attend, in order to take into consideration 
the state of my affairs, and the most propar means to be 
adopted for the general good. 

<< In the midst of this unhappy reverse it gives me some 
consolation to hope, that as much of my embarrassment has 
arisen from the long continued pressure of a heavy book stock. 



treatment ; and whateyer happens, you will be able to beg&i the world again 
with the title of an honest man ; even the same creditors wul embark with you 
again, and be more forward to give you credit than before. 

*' It is true, most tradesmen that brake, merit the name of knave, or dkhonesi 
man, but His not so with all ! The reason of the difference lies chiefly in the 
jDanner of their breaking, via. whether sooner or later. It is possible he may 
be an honest man who cannot^ but he can never be honest, that can and wiU not 
pay his debts. Now he, that being able to pay fifteen shillings in the pound, 
will straggle on, till he sees he shall not be able to pay half-a-crown in the 
pound, 3iis man was able to pay, but would not; and, therefore, as above, 
cannot be an honest man." 

Our author's brief and business like remark, introduced with an N. B. comment 
on the text, ^' Let Mm that thinketh he etandethy take heed least Jiefall,** is also 
much to the purpose, as afibrding an invaluable hint to persons in trade to be 
considerate, even when they may be considered to be in prosperous circumstances. 
«^ N. B. It is not said, let him that standeth take heed, but him that thifUke^ he 
standeth : Men in trade can bttt think they stand ; and there are so many inci- 
dents in a tradesman's circumstances, that sometimes when he thinks himself 
most secure of standing, he is in most danger of falling.*' 

* This part of the arrangement, was, however, afterwards altered with tbe 
advice and consent of my two principal creditor!, and the meeting, as will bt 
alterwardi seen, was held la my own house. 
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vcfudered ansaleable for a length of timef by the peculiarly 
di5tressed state of the country, I shall, notwithstanding some 
recent losses and misfortunes, still be able to exhibit such a 
statement, as shall give no individual reason to fear, that if 
the funds are economicaUy and Judiciously managed, he wiU 
suffer any serious loss on my account ; and if it should be 
made to appear, that time only, is wanting, to bring matters 
round, in the most advMitageous manner to all conc^ned, I 
humbly trust, that such a portion of that wUl be granted, as 
shall, be deemed suitable by competent judges, to enable me 
to accomplish, to the greatest extent, the object of my mo9t 
fervent wishes^ which is, to pay every person his full demand* 

I am. Sir, &c. 

(and Signed) Oso. Millbb.^ 

There is one very affecting circumstance, which my reminis- 
cences of these distressing tiiaies, bring to my recollection» 
viz. the sorrowful and melancholy walk I had to the country 
a few days, or at least, but a very short time before the issuing 
of my circular ; for the gloomy state of my mind, and the 
agitation I was in, during the progress of that walk, when 
Ihe gi^en fields of the month of August seemed to taunt my 
dismal prospects, as the black Spring had frowned upon the 
year of my birth, too plainly evince that, although I had not 
perhaps yet come to any final determination in regard to the 
issuing of that circular, yet all was fearful turmoil and 
agitation within me, and I had, at all events, arrived at that 
period when " I knew not well what to do,'' — ^for I recollect 
on my return from that walk, (which therefore must have 
been on the 15th or Kkh of die month) a letter being put into 
my hands, whidi I found on opening, to be from my northern 
agent, dated the 14th August, and giving in rather a con- 
fused and terrific manner, an account of the earthquake that 



^ The very delay in carrying into effect ray intentions in regard to the 
publication business in the new quarter^ must have been much against me, after 
the beaTy purebases I had made, for, so far was that ground from being ^^ maA 
productiye, it was for the present, like a newly occupied farm, dlmoat all (mtlap 
i^ording little more produce than was barely sufficient to cover th« oecenny 
eipenset of men^s wages, Slc, 
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wasWalarmingly felt at Inverness, on the night precec(nig:<«^ 
intelligence, that like the green fields, when we should have 
been looking for the maturity of Autumn, was hi full accord « 
ance with my gloomy prospects, and the dreadfully agitated: 
state of my soul — the impression of which, even without 
these two striking associations, would not have been easily 
obliterated from the tablet of my memory. 

Before however, sending out, the above circular, I wrote 
a letter to a friend, in which, the wretched state of my feelings 
at the time, are so truly depicted, that I cannot forbear mak* 
ing a few extracts from it, especially, as they will serve alsa • 
to throw some light on certain particulars, which: otherwise, 
might have escaped my recollection : — 

" I am extremely sorry to say, that after a long and inef* 
fectual struggle, I have too much reason to fear, that my 
misfortunes, and the deplorable situation of the countiy, will 
at last get the better <^ me so far as to occasion, at least, a 
temporary suspension; and this is the more afflictive, as^ 
had I been able to have persevered to the completion of these 
heavy works, in which 1 engaged, when there was no appear* 
ance whatever, of the sad change that has since taken place, 
I had every reason to expect to have had a reversioB fbr my 
family of betwixt two and three thousand pounds. And this 
was not founded upon what the world may call an idle or 
foolish speculation, but upon a series of practice, that in or- 
dinary times, could scarcely have failed to have produced 
happy results." ♦*•♦♦* 

After alluding to my late hedvy loss by ■ ^ 

and some other disagreeables, I go on to state, ** Still, faow^^^ 
ever, by the kind indulgence and assistance of friends^ I hop- 
ed to get on towards the completion of the works alluded to, 
which would, most assuredly, have turned the tables^ in my 
favour, and have rendered me less dependent upon others ; 
and I was borne up by the hopes, that after trying every 
other method to convert some of my heavy unproductive 
stock into money, I had, at last, fallen upon a market in the 
number line, in which I have done, and am to this day doing 
more than I could have expected, considering the situation 
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of affairs.^^* << As far as it respects myself, I am al- 
most become indifferent to what my fate may be. Exhausted 
in constitution, as I am, by a long and arduous struggle of 
upwards of twenty years, to so little purpose, and depressed 
in spirits by a continued chain of vexatious disappointments, 
I have little prospect of being longer useful, and were it not 
for my domestic relationship, I should have, perhaps, been 
better pleased, that it had been the office of another, to have 
called a few friends together to my funeral, than that I had 
the disagreeable task to execute, of calling my creditors to- 
gether ; — a thing that 1 once contemplated as worse than death 
itself, but which, it seems the will of Providence that I now 
endure."-(- 

After going on to notice some other matters, and among 
the rest, the circumstance of my having stopped a hogshead 
and two tierces of sugar from coming forward, which were ex- 
pected by that week^s carrier, when I found, all on a sudden, 
the tide running so strongly against ine,and for which the pro- 
prietors were afterwards pleased to compliment me, by say- 
ing that " not one in twenty would have acted so honour- 
ably,^! I see that I alluded to another circumstance, viz., the 
receipt of what I called " another piece of disastrous intelli- 
gence^ — ^the coming back of a bill, dishonoured, from a person 

who had been well recommended to me, in , at the very 

time, and at the very moment, when I expected a remittance 
of cash from that very person, besides ! — ^a circumstance which 
seems to have entirely overset what fortitude still remained 
in my breast, and led me, as I expressed myself in the letter to 



* This must be obyious from my former statement, as to how things were 
progressing, for the present quarter, although unproductive, in regard to the 
necessities of the month. 

•f It must be seen from what is stated above, as well as in the extracts, that, 
however, light some people may make of these matters, it was not so with me. 
Indeed, I can never forget the gloom and depression of spirits I suffered under 
at this unhappy period, upon finding, that I was likely to make a stand stilU at a 
time so replete with interest, to myself, and others* who might be involved i», 
and suffer by my misfortune. 

X Had the expression been, not one in ten thousand it would have been the 
same, as applied to me, at the time I wrote the letter stopping the sugar, 
which it did, after it was already an the roarf,— being entirely impelled by mn 
own feelings^ without any reference to example, or to what others in my situa. 
tion might have doDe. 
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my friend, *<iu the anguish of despair,^ to stop the sugar,' which 
might have been regarded as a prelude to what might be ex« 
pected to follow. 

Indeed, my only regret now is, not that I came to the deci^ 
tdve resolution of stopping the sugar, and acting up to it, 
when I saw that the ground was likely soon to be no longer 
tenable, with so many new and tmewpected reverses crowding 
upon me, from almost every quarter, to which I had been ao 
customed to look for aid^-but that, after the interview 1 had 
solicited and obtained with my two highest creditors, on the 
Saturday following the receipt of the above disastrous intelli* 
gence, I should, in consequence of the encouraging language 
they held forth, have changed my mind, and come to the de- 
termination of making a new attempt to get over my difficul. 
ties— for, although it was certainly a very flattering verdicts 
to be told by these gentlemen, after they had duly looked 
into, and considered the state of my affairs, that << there wtu 
no necessity far my stopping^ if I could possibly be carried 
through ,^^ backed by the assurance that the one was disposed 
to grant me every indulgence, and that the other was to send 
me a sum of money, in course of a few days. Yet this ap* 
parently friendly turn in the beginning, (and as I really be* 
Ueved it was meant to be,) turned out, in the end, to be only 
a kind of protracted torture, or a lengthening out of my 8uf«- 
ferings to no good purpose ; for, when the time limited for 
its arrival came, it brought no money— for the best reason 
possible — ^the gentleman had been disappointed, and could 
get no money himself, and how then could he send me any ? 

Much better had it been, as I remarked in the above letter 
to my friend, '* had matters come to a crisis'^ at that inter- 
view, for reasons therein stated ; but none could be more evi- 
dent, than one that I mentioned, viz., " every respite seems 
but to aggravate my case, and make things worse, and God 
knows whether I could bear up under the dreadful perturba- 
tion I now feel, were it not that, premature as the measure is, 
and fatal to my prospects, there is still a strong probability, 
that no individual will suffer materially, if any thing, on my 
account, if I am permitted to wind up the matter myself.^ 
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Such was, the true state of my feelings, at that dreadful 
moment of dismay, when I committed to paper that letter to 
my friend. From being written at the moment of suffering, 
they cannot be considered as having been any way coloured 
at an after period ; and, on reading over the extracts, I think 
I may safely put the question — Was it possible for any one of 
the terrified fugitives of former times, or that noble exile, 
Oliver Salvary himself, whose affecting narrative has been 
already alluded to, as forming the subject of one of my Cheap 
Tracts, to be at once more sensible of his unhappy situation, 
or more affected by it, than I was ? — who, nevertheless, 
thought it more prudent and praiseworthy to abide by the 
going-down vessely and endeavour to do all that I possibly 
could, with such goods as could be saved from the wreck, for 
the benefit of the owners, than to leave them to their fate, 
on any pretence whatever; — and these pages will testify, 
before I have done, that if more was not ultimately saved, it 
was not my fault. 

Indeed, the great surprise may be, that I had not sooner 
adopted the resolution of sending out these circulars ; which 
can be accounted for, only on the supposition, that, in midst 
of all my hard struggles to keep things moving, / could not 
brook the idea^ or bring my mind to bow to this unhappy 
and humiliating alternative, so long as I conceived it possible, 
with the allowance of a little more time to realize from my 
heavy stock, to every person, his full twenty shillings per 
pound — ^and that such were my hopes, up to the moment of 
writing to my creditors, must appear from the manner in 
which the circular is worded. 
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CHAPTER XVII.--I816 (CONTINUED.) 

The great pervading and operating principle in me at the time, as illustrated by 
its effect8.»In my persisting so long under difficultie8.»ln my being eager 
to welcome erery ray of comfort, and to grasp at every prospect of hope, in 
order that I might be enabled to persevere stilL..In the manner in which 
my circular was worded^—In my conduct on the night before the meeting.— 
And at the time the meeting took place, in my own house, next day—^Copy of 
my address, to the gentlemen then assembled. — Suddenly indisposed, and 

■ obliged to retire.— Kind reception on my return —Only one jarring string.— 
One solitary exception.-^-The subsequent conduct of this person slightly alluded 
to.— Analysis of the statement laid before, and the minute of the meeting...My 
own wishes overruled by thekindness,and good offices of thegentlemen present.— 
The terms offered and acceded to by me, although hard enough, as things 
turned out afterwards, better at the time, or more favourable, than I could 
have anticipated.— A considerate and humane observation by one of the 
gentlemen present.— AIi — *s letter to the absentees.— -My own opinion, aa 
expressed soon after the meeting in a letter to a friend.— Flattering testimonials 
fh>m absent creditors —Choice drops of a most salutary Balm.-— A canker, 
still remains in the wound —A kind and judicious hint, from a kind and jndi* 
doua friend.— Grievous reflection.- My case submitted. 



Yes ! It was this principle, viz. of the industrious man, being 
backward, 1 shall not say ashamed, to acknowledge himself 
beat, while so many of his more indolent and less energetic 
brethren were thriving around him, that, I believe, was partly 
the means of my struggling so long with such sacrifice to my 
ease and feelings, and in which I had so often occasion, as it 
were, to hope almost against hope. 

It was this principle, I believe, that made me more ready 
to hearken, than they were to advise, when, at the late inter* 
view with my two principal creditors, they did not think it 
expedient that I should stop at the time. 

It was this principle operating in me, in conjunction with 
the conviction that I still had funds enough to meet the de- 
mands of every person in full, if all went well in regard to 
the disposal of my stock afterwards, that my circular was 
worded in the manner it was. 

It was this principle operating in me, with the aforesaid 
conviction, that, at the meeting of the few friends, on the 
evening before the general one, I stood so strenuously out to 
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be allowed to o^er 20s. per pound, with the allowance of 
what I might consider a reasonable time ; and really, 1 be*- 
lieve, I took it very much amiss, that Mr Robert Gadell, (my 
late friend in the business 6f enabling me to procure sub- 
scriptions for my present work,*) then, of the firm of Messrs 
A. Constable and Co., should have argued so much as he did 
da the propriety of my adopting a contrary course, and, in 
conjunction with the other gentlemen present, insisting on my 
limiting my c^er, with such time as they were disposed to 
grant, to sixteen shillings ; and, when all would not do ta> 
overrule the good ofBces of these kind friends, who seemed to 
know the difficulties I had to contend with, better than, with 
my too sanguine wishes to do the utmost for my creditors, I 
appeiur to have done myself. 

It was fix»m the same principle, co-opei^ting with the idea, 
tfliat I mi^t still be right in my conjecture, and influ- 
encing my c(»iduct, that I could not think of facing my cre- 
ditors on the ensuing day, the 7tb ci September, although 
they had kindly preferred having the meeting in my own 
house, to the adjoining inn, without prefacing the business 
with the following introductory, and affecting address, which 
I have copied from the original, in my own hand writing :— « 

** Gentlemen, — I called you together to-day, in the full ex- 
pedition of being able to have exhibited such a statement of 
my affairs as would have enabled me to proceed, with your 
Indulgence, in the pleasing hope of being able to realize from 
my inventory, (notwithstanding my recent losses) funds suf- 
ficient to pay every person twenty shillings per pound. 

^^ It appears, however, to be the decided opinion of gen- 
tlemen, who must be competent judges, and who are well ac- 
quainted with the book trade at the present moment, that, 
however anxious I maybe, to accomplish a purpose that I have 
so much at heart, and which has buoyed me up in the tedi- 
ous task of taking this minute inventory,f any attempt to do 



* I hare to acknowledge ray obligations not only to Mr CadeQ, and Meurt 
Olirer and Boyd in this respect, in Edinburgh, but also to Mr James Lumsden, 
who took so great an interest, and so actire a part, in the business at Glasgow. 

, -f ^^^ minute inTentory, must have been indeed minutefy taken^ as I see 
it «oiislited of not fewer than 04 ibolscap folio pagei. 

X 
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this, taking times as they are, would be only inyolving' my* 
self in such a continued state of embarrassment, as i&ay prove 
fatal to my purpose, by taking a burden upon me, which^ 
eventually, I might be unable to accomplish. 

<< In this view of the subject, so different from what my 
sanguine hopes, and anxious wish, to pay every one his full 
demand, led me to expect, and which, I assure you, gentle- 
men, is peculiarly distressing to a mind, feeling as I do, after 
a twenty -four years^ laborious struggle, that I have, unfortu- 
nately, no alternative, but either, to make over the whole of my 
stock, including my household furniture, to the disposal of 
.my creditors, or to offer, after the candid statement I have 
made, on my own and my son^s security,* (without whose as- 
sistance I could not now undertake the management of the 
concern,) such a composition as the inventory may be ^dged 
capable of producing, by the gentlemen who have had the 
goodness to look it over, leaving it to them also, to decide on 
the TiMB necessary for this purpose, reserving the full accom- 
plishment of my most ardent wishes to a future period, should 
Providence, afterwards, put it in my powen 

<^ With sincere gratitude for the good intentions, and kind 
indulgence already shewn me, I remain, very respectfully,^ &a 
" Dunbar, Sept. 7, 1832-'' 

. 'I do not know whether it was before or after the exhibitioil, 
or reading of this address, that, all on a sudden, I found 
myself so overpowered by a sense of my cheerless and humi- 
liating situation, that I had to retire for a few minutes into 
another room, to recompose myself, and where I was under 
the necessity of having something of a restorative nature ad- 
ministered to me, by the faithful, alas ! now partner of my 
sorrows. 

Upon my return to the place of meeting, I however found 

4 

. * This may be thought, at fint sight, the want featnrs of the eue, to aQow 
my son to become bound in a matter, vhich, it would appear, by Mr — -^'s 
lilter of the 9th, was very doubiAil in the opinions of gentlemen pccien), I 
eottld get throttffh with«-bat, it was the young man*8 Toluntaiy offisr, «id was 
aootpted of at Um time, mon as mjorm than lor any other purpose ; as I mosl 
mention to the honour of the g»tlanen concerned, that no advantage, wbatefcr, 
was taken of Uie dicumsunce aftsrwards i^-^fot whidi, I shall em ftd gntilbL 
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SO mtich sympathy, with one solitary ewceptiany* that I soon 
^covered my wonted spirits, and heard the discussions, and 
went into the measures proposed, agreeably to the after state* 
ment, &c. with alacrity, never dreaming that, that solitary e^ 
eeption^ while he was so busy in endeavouring to smooth me 
over by his deceitful wiles, and to overrule the scruples of ' 
&e meeting, which, happily for me, they entertained against 
my persisting in my offer of twenty shillings per pound, was 
perhaps, at that very moment, meditating to take that advan- 
tage over my unhappy situation, which he afterwards did^ 
' and, by so doing, made it the more difficult for me to get 
forward, even with that modified experiment, which my other 
more kind-hearted creditors so readily agreed to. 

From the statement submitted to my creditors, and of 
which I have a printed copy, with the miai^teof the me^irg, 
now before me, it appears, that^, besides £lylTJz 9s. of debts 
due me, but, at that date, considered irrecoverable, I pro- 
duced a state of funds to the amount of <£10,566 : 7 - 3, 
making, in all <£^1 1,743: 16: 3, of funds accounted for; 
against a contra statement of debts due by me, to the amount 
of .£^9,520 : 7 • 3. — So that, after deducting the nearly 
twelve hundred pounds of bad debts, including recent losses^ 
there still remained a balance in my favour of Upwards of 
Otto thousand pounds : — which, if things had been allowed to 
have been conducted more gradually, and affairs had not 
taken such a dreadful turn afterwards, might have perhaps, 
been realized ; after paying, in the first place, every person 
his full demand. 

But, it was fortunate for me, that the gentlemen princi- 
pally concerned saw matters, and the approaching crisis, in a 
different light from what I did ; and the consequence was, 

* Yes ! for the honour of human nature, I must repeat, that there was hut 
9ne «o/t/ary.edrc0p/i(m— and that solitary exception, not long after, i\imished me 
with a document in his own hand writing, and still in my possession, that must 
have done much to blast his reputation, either in his lifetime, or since his de- 
cease, had I been desirous to retaliate ; but so far is this from being the case, 
that I will not eren now, mention the initials of his name, in pity, or rather, 
out of motives of delicacy, to his surviving connexions : — knowing well, that if 
individuals could better themselves in this respect, the good John Howard would 
never have had such a source of grief in his own son, and another excellent 
philanthropic individual, whom I could, but will not name, have experieoced to 
much trouble and vexatious anxiety, from relatives more distantly connecltd* 
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that, instetd of exaetiiig an arrangement that bound me down 
to theyUff anunmt, the following resolution was agreed to by 
the meeting, and. aijgned by the preses*— one of the gentlemen 
hupianely and considerately observing, that, if Mr M. could 
pay more out of the funds, they would leave it to himself,—^ 
or, rather, if Mr M. could not make up that, which seemed 
to be doubted by some, they would leave it to him to do as 
much as he could.-^The resolution was to the following pur-« 
port : 

** From the heavy stock of goods — ^the depressed state of 
the country — and the decided opinion of those creditors con- 
nected with the book trade, who were present, — ^it was the una- 
nimous expression of the meeting, that sixteen shillings in the 
pound would be an ample composition upon the debts, and 
more -than could be realized by any other person than Mr 
Miller himself. 

** Mr Miller, accordingly, in concurrence with the views of 
the meeting, made offer of sixteen shillings per pound, pay- 
able (as was suggested by the meeting,) at six, twelve, eigh- 
teen, and twenty.four months,* in equal proportions, with 
the security of his son, — , along with himself; which offer, 
the meeting agreed to accept, for the claims due them, and they 
earnestly urge the absent creditors likewise to accept said offer. 
The composition bills to be dated the first October next. *• 

" The meeting requested of Mr — — — to forward this 
settlement, and endeavour to see it carried into effect with as 
little delay as possible, which he agreed to.^^ 

(Signed) ^-— — — , Presea. 

In compliance with the concluding part of the minute, Mr 
— lost no time in carrying his part of the operations into 
effect ; for, on Monday the 9th, (the meeting having been on 
a Saturday) he issued the following circular to the absen- 
tees, and every other means was adopted to expedite the 
business : — 



* It ihould have been, for at least the doable number of months betwixt each 
instalment, in iueh Hmesy as I was almost immediately^ doomed to enootmter ; 
but this, I must observe, in justice to the gentlemen who fixed these periods of 
settlenent, was luiforeMen. 
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" , 9th Septemb^^ 1816. 

<* At the request of the creditcnrs of George Miller, book- 
seller and grocer, ia Dunbar, met in his hou^e last Saturday, 
X transmit you a copy of their minute. 

<< In addition to the abstract of Mr Miller'*s afOurs, con- 
tained in this minute, it may not be improper to mention, 
that, considerably more than one half of the debts were re- 
presented, and that those gentlemen connected with the book 
trade, of which Mr Miller^s great stock of goods unfortu- 
nately consists, were decidedly of opinion, that, unless the 
business was continued in his own management, very little 
would be got from it ; and they had very great doubts if the 
composition offered would be realized from the funds, but 
Mr Miller himself appeared confident, that, with his son'*s 
assistance, he would be able to accomplish what he had pro- 
mised. 

§ 

" Of Mr Miller's industry, sobriety, and honesty, there never 
hid been any doubt ; but the depressed state of the times has 
completely defeated his exertions, and, as one of the largest 
creditors, I have no hesitation in recommending the proposed 
method of settlement, as the best, and, in fact, the only one 
that can be adopted. 

" It will, therefore, be necessary that you take an early 
of^rtunity of signifying your opinion of it to me, and when 
the concurrence of the whole creditors is obtained, the com- 
position bills will be immediately issued. In the event of the 
settlement being carried into effect, it will be necessary that 
you authorise some person to sign Mr Miller's discharge, 
upon receiving these bills, and, to save expense, if you think 
proper to empower me, I shall do this on your behalf.*" 

(Signed) . 

However hard the bargain I had unwittingly made, or 
concluded, for myself, I certainly had great reason to be 
pleased with the kind and soothing manner I had been gene- 
rally treated at the meeting — a manner, indeed, which made 
me adopt the following way of expressing myself, in a letter 
I had occasion to describe it in, when writing to an acquain- 
tance, a very short time afterwards : — " I have the satisfac- 
tion to say, that my friends (for Mrs M. says they were more 
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like a meeting of friends than any thing else,) have done 
for me far beyond what I bad any reason to expect, or inten< 
tion of asking,^^ &c. 

But it was not merely from those who were present at the 
meeting, that I received such demonstrations of esteem and 
sympathy. As the deeds of accession, or intimations of ac- 
quiescence, came in, as they soon did, from all quarters, it 
will be seen from the few following specimens, that they also 
breathed much of the balm of consolation. 

Of date, the 10th, Messrs of , a house I had 

long done business with, write to Mr — , " We agree to 
the proposed mode of settlement, as the very best that can be 
done, and we have coniidence Mr Miller will implement it 
honourably." 

Of the 17th, Mr for Mr , says, " From the 

knowledge Mr — has of the integrity and activity of Mr 
Miller, he considers it the best and most advisable method 
that could be adopted." 

Of the 11th, Mr — of , writes, " My account is 

not worth mentioning, but had it been ten times the amount, 
I should most cheerfully agreed to the terms proposed." 

Of the 20th, in a letter from Messrs , intimating the 

progressive state of the acquiescences in their quarter to my- 
self, they observe, " We are glad to find you are getting up 
your spirits, &c." and " We need scarcely add, that your 
orders shall, if possible, have more than former attention." 

A gentleman, one of the firm of a house to whom I stood 
indebted to a very considerable amount, at that unhappy pe- 
riod, of date the 21st, writes — " We are truly happy your 
friends seem so unanimous ; but, indeed, this is just what we 
expected, from your name standing so high in the commer- 
cial world." 

Of the 19th October, Messrs ■ also write to myself, 

— ** We feel entirely satisfied with your arrangement, under 
the peculiar circumstances of your misfortunes ; and so far 
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from your credit suffering, in our estimation, we shall have 
no hesitation in executing aBy future orders in our line, 
which you may please to send us," &c. 

. While, in a letter from another gentleman, in answer to one 
I liad occasion to write him on other business, he embraces 
the opportunity of remarking — ** I was in — a few days 
ago, and learnt, for the first time, your misfortune. I could 
not but sigh at the uncertainty of worldly affairs, and felt 
much for both Mrs Miller and yourself, knowing it so con- 
trary to your wishes and your deservings. I could not write 
to you, but concluded, you would put me down amongst those 
who would agree to any proposal you would make."* 

These were all like so many choice drops of the outpour* 
ings of the Balm of Oilead ; but, alas ! it is much to be 
feared, they were all ineffectual at the time, in removing en- 
tirely the canker which had eaten into my soul, and occa- 
sioned a friend to write me but a few days after the meeting, 
to the following purport — (I see his letter is dated the 10th 
of September) : — " I am much pleased with the result of 
Saturday's meeting, and am sorry to think that you should 
feel unhappy because you could not do what was considered 
impossible. If things come right again, and it shall please 
God to prosper your circumstances, you will still have a fine 
opportunity of evincing the operation of a right principle, by 
making up the deficiencies," &c. Alas ! that matters so 
turned out afterwards, that 1 could not even make up my 
modified engagements ! — ^But, let any person, who reads what 
follows, say, if it was for want of ewertion^^or^ for want of 

the wUly ON MY PABT. 



* It would appear that either the letter had not gone forward, or that this 
gentleman, had been neglected to be written to, at the time. 
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CHAPTER XVIII.— 1816 (CONTINUED.) 

A noble principle may be too mach indulged.— My best apology.— >The pre- 
serration of a character beyond the power of su8picion.«-lt is impossible that 
a man can be ioo honest-^But not so that one may attempt to do loo much* 
—Unprecedented state of the country.— A supposed inference attempted to be 
satisfactorily answered — Illusory experiments, no reflections on that account— 
The die is cast —No alternative but to proceed.— Oood effects of kind treat* 
ment —Take TtMC by the forelock. — Auctions commence at Haddington.— 
A new labourer put into the vine-yard in that line.— Congratnlate myself for 
persevering in midst of my difficulties.— Great exertions become necessary on 
certain occasions.— Route of our new auctioneer.— My own exertions in the 
field.— An untoward accident toward the close of my Dunbar Salea.— Natue 
of the aoddent, and how it was occasioned.— ^Perplexing situation in which I 
was placed —How I was enabled to get the better of it, and to go forward. 
—Off to Glasgow with my leg bandaged.— Meet my new anctioneering 
agent, and give him the necessary hastrvctkina.— See him at work, prerioudy 
to leaving him in the peifoimanoe of the duties of his new offifft ■■ ■Similar 
causes produce similar effects.— Bad sales in consequence of bad times.— 
The same doleful note almost univeisaL- Little progress made in the dis- 
posal of my heavy stock, by the end of the year.— ^reat ei pe nac atteod* 
Ing these sales at a distance.— Other oonsidesatioos that seen to have in* 
creased the gikMNoa at the end of the year^-Friend Peter's sincere and candid 
advice— >Reaaon8 why, I should not, and did not, adopt it— Two thingi 
that must have contributed to divert my mind, and bear me up in tfiat 
season of severe drprcsaion —-Much to attend to othei w is e.— 1 
Olden, and tattering prospects fiom te nardt— State of afidn at dM 
of Itlik 



It was no doubt a noUe princifde bj wbich I was actuated, 
in oSmng so much, and in pa^sting on doingsoi, against Ae 
better judgment of my friends assembled on the erening be» 
fore the general meeting; but it will be seen, in die sequd, 
that it had been much better for me, and nothing in pr^o- 
dic^ to my cKditors, had I been more guided bjr sudi oon^ 
defations as werecontained ia the wMwrgg«MaM<>Ti>— n«^y|niny 
fneMTs letter, kaT ing the display of the <^peration of " a light 
principle*^ till afterwards, should things come right again, and 
P^Tidenee put it in my power ; — but, the foct is, mj inte- 
grity in dealing had hitherto been considered rather exem- 
plary than otherwise^ or, as it was expressed in one of my late 
extracts, ^< your name standing so hi^ in the cfMBuaercial 
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world,^ and as it was yet without ahy just cause of reproach 
so I thought, that, like Caesar'^s wife, it should still be without 
suspicion, ahd hence I was so anxious to make up the ^ds. 
per pound, or the proportion that came nearest to it, if that 
were not possible. The result, however, too clearly evidenced, 
that the attempting to act upon such a principle, and from 
the most praiseworthy motives, without making the proper 
allowatice for contingencies, may lead to the most mel^choly 
and disastrous results ; and that, although it is impossible, as 
t think I told a certain gentleman, for any one in my theu 
situation to be " too honkst,"* yet it was possible for him, 
to attempt to do too much. 

The unprecedefited state to which the country was now 
hastening, I could indeed have had no idea of, fen* the very 
reason which obtained for if the appellation of tmprecedentedf 
and of which, my readers will hear enough in the next chap- 
ter, to show, that it admitted of no parallel ;— but, I might 
easily have inferred, some one may remark, that, in bringing 
1^ many books to market, by way of auction, as I must ne- 
cessarily do, • to convert them into cash in a given time, the 
lo&s must be very considerable ; — ^but here, alas J if I 
had had more experience than in the other case, the pub- 
Iteatkni line, to judge by, that experience was of an illusarp 
natwcy and served only to mislead me. I took occasion 
formerly to notice the good, (ir rather flattering success, that 
had attended my two sales by auction, in the preceding win- 
ter, bilt takitig,as I did, the results of these sales to guide me in 
my calctilatiotis in regard to my future expectations, I com- 
mitted a most egregious error, in consequence of the altered 
state of the times I had to contend with ; as this, however, 
could not posdbly have been foreseen, to the full extent, t mUst 
neither make nor allow any reflections on that account. 

The die was now cast — ^my doom was fixed— on erroneous 
ealculationsy no doubt, but deserving still the name of bight 
FBniciPLBs,->-and no alternative remained, but for me to sub- 
mit to it, and proceed with my task in the best manner, and 
to the best advantage for all concerned, that I could. 

* A gendeiiiMi, ficOtt a houtfe in .i-— ^ who, in allusion to my ^eMnt- mu 
tiemenc, tbld me, that, / had been too hinetU 

Y 
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From the kind, obliging, and, I may say, soothing con<{uct 
of my creditors, I must have been the more disposed to lose 
no time in doing this — to embrace every opportunity — and ta 
strain every nerve, — to have their hopes and expectations rea- 
lized, to the utmost of my power — and, by the 26th of the 
month, I see, from a line I had from my son at Haddington, 
that he had been, at my desire, in correspondence with that,, 
then well known character in the auctioneering line, P 
C , of Virgilii Opera memory,, in College Street, to come 
out to that place, to make a beginning of our sales ; — and on 
Tuesday the 1st of October, the very day from which my 
bills were dated, and as soon as we could prudently do it, on 
account of the late harvest, we commenced these sales in ear- 
nest ; which shews, that we, at least, had taken time by the 
forelock : and which, indeed, was extremely proper, consi- 
dering the great quantity of stock we had to go through, in 
a limited time, and the extent of the business we had in that 
time to perform — upon looking back on which, indeed, I can- 
not help congratulating myself on my unflinching conduct^ 
and steady perseverance in a contest, against so many unfore- 
seen obstacles, andnewspringingup difficulties, — ^before which, 
some minds, of a less firm texture, must have shrunk ;— or, it 
may be, sunk under the protracted and most discouraging^ 
conflict. 

Indeed, so necessary did it become to keep up our proceeds 
from this source, on any thing like a respectable footing, and 
an adequacy to supply our more immediately pressing wants, 
that, I see, atone time, I was under thenecessity of having on 
less than four sets of operators in that way, in the field at once! 

Our Haddington sales, for one week, under the occasional 
superintendance of myself, I had the satisfaction to see turn out 
well, or to the full extent of our expectations. These were 
succeeded, in the week following, but with less success, by a 
new auctioneer, who had just cast up in time, to be pretty 
constantly employed in that line, for some time, and whose 
future route lay, through various parts of East Lothian and 
Berwickshirey with varied success, some of it of a no very 
encouraging nature, till the end of the year. 

Meantime, under the protection of Mr R.'s license^ or ra^ 
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Y^ier with him employed as my auctioneer, while I took the 
laborious part on my own shoulders, I commenced operations 
in the Town-hall^ Dunbar, on the two weeks commencing on 
the 1 2th, and ending on the 26th of the month (October,)— and 
again, on the two weeks ending on the 7th and 14th of De- 
cember — Mr R., in the interim, having sales at Linton on 
the week ending on the 2d of November. 

The sales at Dunbar, as noticed above, ternunated for the 
season on the evening of. Saturday the 14th of December ; 
and, to shew my anxiety to keep things forward, and full de- 
termination that no efforts of my own should be wanted, to 
enable me to do so, — the evening of Monday the I6th (notwith- 
standing a very untoward accident, for such a journey, which 
completely disabled and laid me up in bed mostly all the 
Sunday and made me travel with my leg bound up next day,) 
found me on the streets of Glasgow^ where 1 had gone to 
employ a new hand, in that particular line, and to give him 
instructions, previously to his commencing, next evening, in 
that city. 

The untoward accident above alluded to was occasioned as 
follows : — In fitting up the Town-hall at Dunbar, for our 
sales, we had placed two long forms, in front of the rostrum, 
that the ladies, by whom our sales that winter were pretty 
numerously attended, might occasionally sit down and rest 
themselves. In assorting the books, on the Saturday after- 
noon, to be in readiness for the approaching sale ip the eve- 
ning, I had occasion to step, in order to come at some parti- 
cular book, from one form to the other ; but, in going too 
near the end of the one, it came down with me, and in spring- 
ing quickly from my awkward situation to the other, it did 
the same, so that, betwixt the two, 1 got a stroke on the leg, 
which ruffled the shin a little, but as I considered it of no 
material consequence, I perhaps neglected it at the time too 
much, which, together with my standing so long as, it may 
be, from six till eleven, during the labours of the night, must 
have done it no good. 

Be this as it may, I felt my leg getting very sore, and much 
inflamed, during the night, and next day, in order to give it 
ease, had to confine myself, as already mentioned, to bed, 
with little prospect of amendment, when tVie evwoi^ ^«rafcx 
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But, vM w«s I tp 4o on the Mofiday P-f-Hpw fviSi tbe eiu 
ip^^ent I had ^me under, tQ pieet my new auctianeeri upo^ 
^Q nmval of the Gksgow ocM^h, on the streets ^ that city, 
op that evening, for the purpose ahready mentiwed > previous 
tp his proceeding on the following day, in a warerocMO we 
hpd taken for a month, I think, in a most exceUent situation, 
near the entry to Bellas Wynd, High street, at a yery low 
rent indeed, for such a situation : — a too true prognostic of 
the depressed state trade was getting into, in these trying 
times, in this piice flourishing emp(»rium of our weptem hi»- 
nufMrture^P 

The wareroom, 1 say, was taken— the books had beea 
sent forward— the auctioneer had haii his awtfgnatkm to 
meet me— but the questicm still recurred, how was I, — the 
wind^-up of the machineiy,«— the prime morer of the a£> 
fidr, — to gel to the place of destination P 1 had a poultice 
aj^ilied to my leg on the Souday evening apd sudi were the 
luqppy elfects it produced, that, when tb^ mofuji^ caach 
started firom my own door, I was able to take my place in k, 
and off I went, poultice and all, to the grait westen city, 
as if nothing bad hafp»ied,«F^wfaere I arrived in the ere- 
ning, and fidund my agent ip waiting, at the time and place 
iqppQinted. He spo9, bowoT^,^ understood^ fran bis in^id* 
ries as to the cause of my bandi^ged le^ ^t be bad Tery 
nendy missed bis iiwrk for once. 

On that eTening, after adjourning to my qpmrie^ I gave 
Um theneoessaij instruct|His in the science of fmctyrniug, 
off wfaidi, I bad had, in ray time, a good dealof ezpefieDoe^ 
and on the following ni^t, sawbimfidrlyat workinovrnew 
anctioii loom, as aboTe described. 

In dus aituation, howeTer, I soon Cound — iadeed^ I moat 
have perceiTted it belbie I left Gb^gow — ibat sbnflar raiiM^i 
win pnidiKe similar efects, — and thai the same opcntfrnmamae 
wUcb bad tended to depreciate tbe ralue of the p i uperty of 
Ak l andfard, and indeed to render bb property tenantlem, at 
Ok time w« secured it tat tbe aboTie bmiied period, tis^ lit 
ImbMCt ^ ike Hmmi^ which bad now icacbed da^ow, and 
Ok coMwm<wt want of employment of ibe manofiKturi^g 
claTmiu ^i^ whom, H ww widl fcaowm, dmt 
dty m mwcb j b w md rfj — bad aim tbe efcctoff 
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property of very little value to'the'new tenant ; for, during 
the few weeks my agent retained possession ci, and continued 
to operate in, these premises, the produce of the sajes came 
very far short indeed of what we might otherwise have ex-^ 
pected, from such a situation, in a city formerly so much 
famed for the flourishing state of its maniifactures and com^ 
meroe. Alas ! how changed, since I had my late Wholesalx 
Sale there, and that, but little more than a twelvemonth 
before! 

But, indeed, the same doleful note had begun to be sounds 
ed, from one extremity of the theatre of my operations to the 
other, so that, in bringing up my statements to the end of the 
year, including those of my other auctioneer, who^ by that 
time, had arrived in course of his rounds, at Kelsa^ from 
whence his return is dated up to the 31st ; — I say, in bringing 
up my statements in regard to the auction business, to the end 
of the year, I found, to my sorrow, that I had made little pro- 
gress indeed, towards converting so much dead, or otherwise 
unavailable stock, into cash ; and that, except at Haddington 
and Dunbar 9 where our sales were conducted with less ex« 
pense,that method of disposal had been attended by expenses, iq 
proportion to the product, far beyond what I could have pre- 
viously had any conception of ;-*and, what must have contri. 
buted more to make the year 1816 go down in gloom, or ae% 
in clouds, was the consideration, that neither my home noir 
western circuUs, in the publication line, had done much for 
me of late — while my hopes from the quarter upon which 
they had been so long fixed, were still in abeyance ; tor my 
remittances, up to that date, I obs«:ire, had not come up to 
any considerable amount. 

Indeed, so much had the expectations of my former public 
cation agent at Glaagow — and who was the same that, after 
these discouraging prospects, 1 had taken the pains to in-, 
struct and set argoing in the auction line— -fallen off in regar4 
to the other concern, by the 21st of September, that he 
bad taken it upon him, of that date, to offer me the fbUow*. 
ing, what I consider to have been at the time, his sincere and 
candid advice : — ^* I think Mr Miller (seeing this country is. 
in a ruinous state, and no appearance of it getting better,)^ 
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you hud better wind up all your concerns together, and we 
will go off to America, and try if the books sell any better 
there !^ and he even goes on to encourage me to such a step, 
by the communication of some recent information he had re- 
ceived from that quarter, from a correspondent, ** on whose 
word," he says, " I could rely.*** — But, alas ! friend Peter, 
I had too many ties to bind me to, and too many acts of jus- 
tice to perform on, this side of the Atlantic ; and I was then 
as busy in winding up my concerns as I could well be, and 
in the best manner I could. 

Two things, I think, must have done a good deal, at that 
time, towards keeping my mind from sinking, if not to elate 
my spirits, during that season of severe depression. In the 
first place, my mind was so completely taken up, by having 
so many things to distract and divert my attention, that I had 
little time to brood over matters, further than what was ne- 
cessary to keep them moving to the best advantage possible, 
in the hopes of a better result ; and, secondly , the exhilarat- 
ing prospects still held out from my land op promise, in the 
north, from whence the most encouraging orders continued 
to be poured in weekly, and where, notwithstanding the 
smallness of the amount of remittances received, up to that 
date, 1 see I had, by the end of December, £2,4i^\ worth of 
books subscribed for^ — which, calculating at the rate of one 
thirdy or even one fourth profit, must give a tolerable idea of 
what my expectations must have been from that quarter, at 
the time. 

Notwithstanding my shortcomings from auctions— some 
other disagreeables that I met with — and other up-hill work 
I had to perform, in course of my other circuits, — it is, there- 
fore, the less to be wondered at, that I should still, in some 
degree, possess my soul in patience, and be able to display 
sufficient energy in my operations, in the face of so many dis- 
couragements, on this side the great world of waters, in prefer- 
ence to taking my good friend's advice, (for I still believe that 
the advice was given with a friendly intention,) especially as I 
was so well supported, and continued to meet with so much 
flattering encouragement, in my other department, the retail 
part of my business, which, J must say, in gratitude to those 
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kind friends, who, at the time, continued to patronize me, 
instead of falling off, or suffering any diminution, seemed ra^ 
ther to have increased with my difficulties ; — and such was 
the state of affairs, with me, at the close of 1816 — a tear 

THAT I CAN NEVEB F0B6ET. 



CHAPTER XIX.— I8I7. 

Terrible times how brought to remembrance.— iVb/c^^ trees in the wildemeM 
described.—- Anancientpractice«-*One8tillmoreancient.-»NEw Year's day 
WALK by the sea side^ its nature and purposes described.-~Reason why, it 
did not extend far this season^^^^Church hill levelling^ ^-Charity on the stretch, 
to devise the means of employment for the industrious classes -^Public 
works at the time going on at Edinburgh.— General subscriptions for similar 
purposes, ** in almost every town in Scotland*'.— Dreadful aspect of affairs 
in the South.— *No money then to spare, by my formerly most numerous 
dass of customers, for the purpose of buying books.— Significant expression 
of a friend.— The bad complexion the times were assuming, no small con* 
cem to me.»-My conduct on the occasion.-^Sayings of ancient sages, and of 
an Apostle, quoted.^New routes pointed out to my former auctioueers.»-A 
new one put in commi8sion.-»An African prince supposed to have been among 
the number of my customers.— Pity that there had not been more such scattered 
over the districts, in whicli, my auctioneers were operating.— Low run of our 
prices in general.— Combination of circumstances, that contributed, to alarm 
me.^-Resolution in consequence.'— Meets with the approval, and recommen* 
dation of the person principally concerned. »-The complete success of the mea- 
sure.— Am indisposed.- Little sympathy from the former solitary eJecepiionm 
-^Another comfort, in addition to the arrangement I had so happily got 
effected — First hint in regard to extending my publication bu&iness, farther 
to the northward.— Come to no immediate decision upon the subject.-^Set out 
on my journey to the north. 



These were tebbible times to be obliged to keep the wheels of 
the auctioning machinery perpetually in motion in, — ^and that, 
they were indeed unprecedented in the annals of the country, 
as well as in no seeming progress of improvement, when the 
NEW TEAR began to dawn upon us, I am forcibly reminded, by 
one of those notched trees in the wilderness of life, which, al- 
though insignificant, and scarcely worth noticing of them- 
selves, are rendered more worthy of attention and observa^ 
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tion, in consequence of the associations with which they are 
connected.* 

I noticed, on a fonner occasion, that it had long been my 
practice to devote an hour or two, after the commencement 
of a new year, to what I used to call my Annual Retrospect. 
But I had been in the habit, for a period longer still, (for I 
may trace it back to the days of my apprenticeship) to indulge 
myself with a kind of holiday ramble, in the shape of a 
solitary walk, along the sea shore, to the eastward of Dunbar, 
on new year's day; and, indeed, of all the days of the year, this 
was the only one I could claim for the purpose, as being on 
that day least entangled and engaged in the vortex of busi- 
ness ; for it was generally a play day among my working' 
people of all descriptions — independently of its suitableness 
for the purpose to which I usually applied it ; for t)iis walk, 
this annual walk, as I may then have denominated it, was not 
undertaken with gun in hand, like some of my contempora- 
ries, for the purpose of shooting seA fowl, with which our 
coasts abounded at that season of the year, or, for the more 
exhilarating purpose of wending my way, and throwing my- 
self into the domicile <^ some of my acquaintances in that 
direction, in order to partake of their new-year's hospitality : 
—No, but for the purpose of indulging myself in solitary 
and undisturbed meditation, on not only the beautiful natu- 
ral scenery that surrounded me in my progress, but on those 
busy scenes, and incidents, with their several consequences, 
that I had recently been a partaker in, or had witnessed, in 
course of the by-past year ; as well as on those which weie 
yet in prospect, or in anticipation, with what might be 
their probable results, — So that my sea side walk on new- 
tear'^s day, had something in it, not only referring to present 
objects and occurrences, but of a retrospective, as well as of 
ga anticipatory and prospective nature. 



* Notched tre$8^ I nee, I have been accnstomed to des^nate, wof Utile meSM* 
randdm, or letter, in writing ; or reminiscence, or recollection in the stoiehoiise 
of my memory, by which, notwithstanding the apparent insiffnificancti, or nnlm- 
gortance of the thing itself, taken separately, my attention baa been drawn to 
some striking circumstance, or remarkable occurrence, which happening at the 
sfiDe timty or place, has become in my feceUeetion, associated wnh it. 
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Well» on tki$ ^nw-YMAfi^f^ m^ay, it is tim^ th9X I should m^v- 
tion, that, in c6D«e<}ueoc? o( my ^ore leg, which yet coptinu^ 
in » baiQdaged f^tete, by reason of the injury it had aUstmnedf 
in being exposed to a severe tvo^tt during my expedition to 
OU^gow, I was not aUe to extend my walk much beyond thf 
KirKhill toU-bar, at the end of the town ; but, in that short 
excursiim» I saw enough, in (he kind of operations where the 
labourers had been proceeding on the day before, or were 
indeed then at work, in the business of levelling the Church 
hill, &c., to remind me of the tihbb / then lived in— or, ra- 
ther of the increasing gloom of the prospect before me, in the 
task I had imdert^en, at suph an unprojHtious period, whra, 
as I l^d occasion io mention isoon afterwards, in submitting 
certain reasons iax having my time lengthened out, to my 
£riends» ^^ Charity is upon ihe stretch in every direction, in 
order to devise the means of subsistence for those very classesy 
upofi whom I prindqpAlly dep^d^ as purchasers, at my 
country sales i^* i^nd when, my advertisements for tho)se sales^ 
wece abaa to be met with, as it unfortunately turned outt 
contra advertisements, reminding the industrious classes, thatf 
instoad <^ having money any longer to spare for the purchase 
of books, they had,-'-Hjjreadf ul thought ! become themsdves 
the objects (^ diarity , and were called to engage in su<^ public 
or private works, as could be devised, to eke out their scanty 
means of existoauoe. 

These were, indeed, ^^ tjlmss,"" as a friend writing to me took 
oceasipn to observe, ^^ to try men^^s souls,"^ But, it would 
appear, that so £ar as I was concerned, and my concern, it 



* This not only applies to what was then in process, in the way of leyellinflb 
the protuberances of our own kirk-hill, a thing certainly unprecedented on sn£ 
•1 ooefudon, In this neighbourhood, — and to the works of charity going on, at 
Bnmtsfield Lioks^-u the North Loch-^and on the Cnlton Hill in Edinburgh, 
i^bot to, die '' general subscription, in behalf of workmen, suffering from the 
general depression of trade and commerce,'* which had followed, the adoption of 
such measures in Edinburgh, *' in^^ as we are told in the January number of 
the Scots MagajEpe, for 1817) *' aimvost every town in Scotland.** 

Inde^ matters do not seem to have been much better in the south, for I 8)b^ 
by the provincial intelUgence, in tho January number, of the Monthly Magazine, 
that ftUtkc and other meetings had been hdd in di0^ent places, aU over Eng^ 
land^ to consider the copdition of t})e induatriou^ dassei, and the manner, or belt 
means of emj^ying them, thaQ which, nfithing canpUse a more true^ and at thf 
^m0 mgrt me^itig^ and, to me, peevU^rlif diftreesinp picture of^ <j«^. 
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must be admitted, from the recent engagements I had come 
under, was not small, I did not allow myself to sink under 
the consideration ; for, whether I was in any manner actu- 
ated by the doctrine of Epicurmor, that << The greater the 
difficulty, the more glory in surmounting it,^ and that <^ Skil- 
ful pilots gain their reputation from storms and tempests ;^— 
by that of Plutarch, wherein he says, ** Where there is no 
conflict, there can be no conquest' ; where there is no con- 
quest, there is no crown ;^— by the saying of Seneca, that 
^ Afflictions are but the exercise of virtue,^ and ^< Calamity 
is the occa^on of virtue, and a spur to a great mind ;'"•— or 
borne up by the admonition of the apostle, << Let us not be 
weary in well-d(»ng ; for in due season we shall reap, if we 
faint not,^— one thing is certain, that, instead of thinking of 
quitting the helm in despair, it will be found that I rather 
increased my exertions to keep the vessd^s head to the sea^ 
and if the produce of my former labourers was beginning to 
wax rather scanty for my now approaching demand, I lost no 
time in giving a fresh stimulus to their industry^ and in add- 
ing to their number. 

Hence, it will be seen, that I not only commissioned my 
west-country agent, so soon as he had fulfilled the time for 
which we had taken our dear cheap wabehousb in Glasgow^ 
(which I see took place by the 18th January,) to takeinnati^ 
ground^ and continue operating in the auctioneering way^ as 
he could be occasionally spared from the canvassing delive- 
jries, which I observe he did, by his sales in Paialey^ from 
the 11th to the S6th of the month of February, and in other 
places of the west, up to the 21st of June ;* — and set another 
a-going in the person of our old acquaintance, the Edinburgh 
Peter, in that city^ on the 13th of Januai;y, where he acted 
on my account till the 25th — then, had a series of sales in 
Dalkeithi in February and March, and in Edinburgh again 



* These New Sales, or rather continuation of that series, I see took place,— 
at the Bridge of Johnstony to a yretj trifling amount on the Ist March,— at 
KUtffih^ on the 7th and 8th,— ^< Niniant^ 10th to the 15th,— FoAtrXr, 17th to 
8Sd»— Z>«nny, 27th to Slst,— 5ltr/tfi0F, Aprfl 21st and 22d,— i4//ba, 28th to 
Alay Ist^ — Dwiblane^ 2d and 3d,— f^irifcin^Aic^ 21st,— Porl-GAu^Mff, June 
11th,— GrMiiodi;, the 16th,— an4 concluding at Ronton t— 4he occasioiial inlar- 
▼als, being occupied by his publication, or, as we may now call it, deUvmkig 
eoncern* 
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ki die month of May ;^^but kept my other aucticmeer, J. T. • 
who, it will be recoUected, had arrived at KehOi in course of 
his per^rinations in the south, by the end of the year, in full 
and constant emjdoyment in the shires of Roxbubgh, Sel- 
KiBK, and BsBWiCK, with an occasional inroad into East 
Lothian and PbbbiiEshieb, up to the end of May.* 

It was at one of these sales, viz., that which took place at 
Hawick, at the end of February and beginning of March, or, it 
may be, when he returned again to that place in the month of 
May, or when I had another auctioneer in that district in the 
month of January of the following year, that I presume Tho- 
HAS Jenkins, the son of an African king, according to his 
very interesting history, as recently given by the Messrs 
Chambers, in their Journal, had an opportunity of possessing 
himself of that ineatimahle treasure to him at the time, and 
which, it would appear, he had some difficulty to come at, 
the ^^ Greek Lexicon^ even at the low price we were then 
selling thenh— fori see, that more than one copy of that book 
had been forwarded, at different times, among the assortments 
sent to that quarter, while it is not likely, more than one 
would have been sent, had there been no demand for the 
book ; and the probability is more in favour of my supposi* 
tion, as there were^ I have reason to believe, no other book 
sales c^ the kind going on in that part of the country, at the 
particular period, which seems to fall in with, the time alluded 
to in that interesting history. , 

So that, if any good afterwards accrued, either to Mr 
Thomas Jenkins himself, or, through his means, to his future 



* Viz —Sale continued at KeUo from the 30th December when he eoni* 
ttieneed, to the 1 1th of January,.-at Yeihoim on the 13 and 14,*— Jfor6aM^ 
15 and l6,^SiUehm, 17 and la.-^West Gordon, 20 and 21,-^ JVestruther, 2S 
and 2!5,^Lonffformacus, 24 and 26^'^Peneaiiland, 27 and 88,— OrmwAm, 29 
and 80,— Hodeiifi^loA, 31 and February IsU'-^Pathheady 3 and Ay^Lauder^ 6 
to Bt^GalaahUUi 10 to 13 ^Melrose 14 and 15,— S^^MrtVAr, I7 to 22,— ^atHdfc 

24, 25, Denham, 26,^~Hawick again, 27 to 8 of March,— ^/ecf&ur^A, 10 to 15, 

^HMirk^ 18, 19,— JSTew CatiUUm, 20 to Z^^^Chesiers, 25 to 27,— Ojnuwt, 
28,— Hotimam, 29 and 30,^Eccles, 31 and Ist April,— ^« Boswellty 2, 3,.. 
Bowden, 4, b^^Earliion^ 7« Bf^MelroMe again, 9, l9y^Peebles^ 12 to 16,— 
Inverkithm^ 16, I'J^^PeeUei again, 19,— fii^par, 21 to 24,— Pmoat/Zand; 
ag^, May 6, I^^^Siow^ Qi^^Gattontide, 9,— .^nervfn, 10, 12,'^DenkMm 
again, 18, Mi^Hmipiek agAiy 15 to 17,— JV^ur Castleton again 19,— Canonby, 
20,— Lan^olm, 21 to 24r''lillie$haf, 2S, 27.—- >/»^Ao.'m, 28, 29 — 9r BC9> 
tsfflr again, Sd and Slat. ' 
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pupils, ih th^ MaarititM, m cotMqTaehee of liis faaViiig beodme 
j^sded^ of that article, it inui^t, in some degree, although in 
A secondary |xnnt 6f view, he placed to the vredit of my mis- 
Ibrtunes ! as well as^ another circuml^ance, which I will have 
dccasion to allude to by and by. 

But, cheap as the copy of Ptorkhtirst^s Leticbn may have 
b^n considered by the purchaser, ttnd ei^rly as he appears 
to hare bid for it, with the Itssistance of his two friends in 
Aeed, the price, as reported by the informant of Messrs 
Chambers, (and I have no re^^^ii to consideir it incorrect,) 
seems to have been much aboTie our common nm of prices at 
these sales ; and if that wfts solely to be accounted Ibr^ from 
the circumstance of oiir having had ctn African prince as a cus- 
tomer, it is a pity, both foir the sake ci the civilization 6f that 
iinfortunate race, and my own Sake, that African jprihces of 
this description, had not been more widely scattered, through 
the v^ous districts which my agents were at this time per- 
ambulating, for the arduodi^ work they had to perfimn was 
getting to be so exceedingly up-^UH — ^the remfttacnces so 
miserably small— and the produce so excessively discouraging 
-^that, even with the golden prospe^ that yet remained in the 
distance, in the north, I begati to fears thai, idthougb I m%rht 
have enough to be prepared fb^ my payments of the ensmi^ 
|fth of April, yet, it would go hard with me, to make 
tip those stipulated for to be paid on the 4tb of October, in 
the face of the coming summier, (the worst tsteason in the year. 
Tor sides of the kind,) — and to put on more salesmeidi in such a 
season, iEknd in such times, wfts therefore out of the question. 
^^The^most prudent st^, therefore, I thought I could adopt, 
was to submit, first to my highest creditor, and after having 
tnet with his approbation, to the others principally concerned, 
what I entitled at top ^^ Reasons, fcc. submitted by 6. Miller, 
to the gentlemen to whom this k addressed, being the-gr^aier 
fKtrt of his principal creditors^ for having an extension of 
'nine, instead of six months, between the periods of his fu- 
ture payments.*^ To which, .the gentleman to whom 1 first 
submitted it, not only.gave his unqualified consent, and con- 
firmed it by his signature, but, before doing so, appended the 
following statement of his sentiments:— <^ I have cbosidered the 
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reftsoiis adduced by Mr Miller for haTing the periods of his fu- 
ture payifnents extended, and, in testimony of my conviction 
of the reasonableness and propriety of the measure, in times 
of such utiexampled difficulty, most readily agree, upon his 
settling his first instalment, to allow him to put back the se- 
cond for three months, should he find it necessary for his ac- 
^ommodatioH) as also, to cancel his bill at 18 months from 
the first of October last, and to accept, in its stead, of ano- 
ther at twenty-seven months from the first of April next, in- 
cluding the difference of interest, which, allowing the present 
bill for the fourth instalment to stand as it is, in place g( die 
third, will answer every requisite purpose of establishing an 
intervention of nine months, instead of six, betwixt each fu- 
ture payment, with the least possible additional expense for 
stamps." 

To the honour of all the other gentlemen to whom it was 
addressed, they, at once, and at sight, put their names to this 
d^cttment, with its very suitable and appropriate recommen- 
dation ; and my mind was so far set at rest, in this respect. 

indeed, the reasonableness of the thing could not have 
beeh objected to by any one, while my great exertions, and 
the prudent way I had now gone to work, by adopting « 
measi!ire so apparently replete with good consequences, to- 
wards the saving of stock, until we saw if there was any appear- 
ance of times mending, must have rather excited the good- 
will and confidence of the gentlemen to whom I made the 
application, as otherwise-^— which was so far well, as I «ee that, 
in course of the month of March, I had been a good deal 
afficted by a dii^ase, to which I had before been sometimes 
liable, and to which, according to medical men, anxiety of 
mind is one of the predisposing causes. 

In allusion to this, one friend writes, of date the 10th of 
March, " I am concerned to notice that the recurrence of any 
complaint should render you unable to attend to your busi- 
ness," &c. ; and in Mr ''s letter, of the 24th of February, 

I see, that in allusion to the same complaint, which appears 
-even before that time to have overtaken me, he expresses a 
hope that I am getting better, feelingly adding, " if it is the 
complaint I aBude to, you are truly to be pitied C^ and as 
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this gentleman, must have been satisfied as to this point, be- 
fore he. appended his recommendation to the document above 
mentioned, it may have had some influence, independently of 
the reasonableness of the thing, of making him go about the 
business with so much alacrity ;— or, to use his own words, 
above quoted, to ^* most readily agree** to the measure. 

Yet, there was one cold-blooded individual, the same to 
whom I alluded on a former occasion, as being <^ a solitary 
ewception^ who also, at this time, neither seemed to pity me^ 
in my struggles — ^my anxieties brought on by these strug- 
gles — ^nor my bodily indisposition, which, it is much to 
be feared, was the consequence of them both — but evi- 
denced, by a certain overt act, that I might not be far wrong 
in the opinion I had formerly hazarded ;-— and, by the l^a- 
cy he left me, at the time of the explosion of the East Lo- 
thian Bank, to settle with the Directors afterwards in the best 
way I could, too fully demonstrated, that, in all my strug- 
gles, not only up to the time now under consideration, but up 
to the period at which that disastrous event took place, I had^ 
indeed, experienced little sympathy from him, although, for 
the reasons mentioned formerly, I again abstain from enter- 
ing into particulars. 

My case, indeed, was certainly sufficiently distressing at 
this time, to have any need of aggravation from such a source ; 
and the greatest satisfaction I have, on reflection, is, that 
there was no other of my creditors who behaved in such a 
manner — ^that, as formerly, sp now, this one toas the solitary 
eofception. 

Meantime, I soon had, what I then considered another, and 
a great ground of comfort, in addition to what I received 
from the happy consideration, that I would now, at all events, 
whether the times mended or not, have, at least a longer time 
to turn my auction stock into cash ; and that was, that al- 
though my monthly remittances from the north, had been long 
in arriving at the extent to which I expected they would 
have come before now, they were at last, beginning to assume 
a more promising appearance ; as that of the 19th March had, 
I see, come up to £50, — ^which, coupled with the continued 
weekly demand for books— more, more books— borne out by 
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the statement of my agent, of the 22d, that he really stood in 
need of them ; as it plainly appeared, that, up to that date, he 
had ^3,150 : 13 : 4,— or, in round numbers, upwards of 
three thousand pounds worth subscribed for : — all of which, 
could not fail to be somewhat exhilarating, after the gloom 
that had so recently enveloped my prospects, and made me 
so tremblingly aliye to the difficulties of my situation. 

It was during the exhilarating process my mind was under- 
going, from such considerations as these, or rather, in the 
letter accompanying the encouraging statement above alluded 
to, that the^rst hint seems to have been given me, as to the 
propriety of extending the business still more northward, or 
into Caithness, &c., under the management of the young 
man^s brother, who certainly, had already proved himself to 
be, a very efficient assistant and active labourer in the vine- 
yard* 

But although our correspondence continued, and both bro- 
thers had written me on the subject, and to the same purport, 
as to the apparent propriety of taking in the additional 
ground, with an offer of the services of the younger brother, 
in the management, in case I came to the resolution of mak- 
ing the attempt ; I judged it expedient to come to no final 
determination on the subject, until I had an opportunity of 
witnessing their proceedings on the spot, at Inverness, and 
conversing with them personally on the matter, and having 
business otherwise to take me to Aberdeen, about the time, 
I made up my mind to go forward, and set out on my jour- 
ney on the morning of , the — • of April. 
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CHAPTER XX^1817 (CONTINUED.) 

In trsvelliBg, oddities'sometimes met with on the road-^^Leave Edinbur^ for 
Aberdeen by the morning coach»_My fellow traveller on the present occa- 
sion.-^Arrival at Perth. — Lose sight of my companion.— Find that he had 
walked forward, while the passengers dined...^oUowed by the Goaid.— Over* 
take the pedestrian.— Conversation that ensued after he had got into the foach. 
■^Little thanks for my conduct ^-Method I adopted, to bring about a reconci- 
liation at Arbroath.— The Alystery elucidated.— I will ever feel happy for the 
Uttle I was enabled to do on that occasion.— Arrival at Aberdeen in the 
moming.-«-Fart with my friend on the most amicable terms, find xelire to 
rest— Proceed after breakfast to the business of the day, before my friend 
wi^ scirring.^-Business of considerable,. but lamentable and unhappy impor* 
tance, to transact.— Melancholy discovery •— Another example, although for* 
merly allnded to, of strange events sometimes taking their rise from apparently 
very inadequate causes.*- What may be truly said to have been the origin of 
my popular phllosopby.»-Conversation which led me, to resolve to proceed with 
that work,— The conclusion I came to in consequence of the information I 

received from Mr .— Ncver^afterwards lose sight of my object, until I 

had finally carried it into execution.— Upon my retitni to the inn In the 
evening, find my firiend had gone to the country.*— That I missed him, WM 
not his fault.— Next morning early, leave Aberdeen for Inverness, by way of 
Huntly.r— Transact business in passing through Elgin.— Cross, but not for the 
first time, the blasted heath of Shakespeare under cloud of night- Arrive at 
Inverness next moming.-^Meeting with the brot!her8.-r-8tiU come to no 
decision, in respect to extending the business forther northward.Y«<»Oa«lio aev- 
vice in a Gaelic chnEcb.-»Twisted spire of Inverness jail steeplCi^A gbost 
story, in which, one of my men was seriously frightened.— Extract from his 
letter written soon after.— How it is supposed to have originated.— Allusion 
to my own fright, in the inn at Dalwhinnie.— Pleasant party in coming through 
the Highlands —iOne of them determined not to starve, or let others atcrre by 
the way.-^A usefol hint from- Dunbar, received at Inverness.'— >Summer aalep. 
—Routes of the difierent auctioneers.— Information received from Inverness, 
after my retum»-*Pleasing intelligence from another quarter. 



In the course of my pilgrimage, I have more than once, fallen 
in with, a somewhat strange oddity of a character, in travell- 
ing by some of those convenient vehicles, which are now be- 
come so abundant on the road, whether in the form of His 
Majesty^s Royal Mail, or under the less assumingappellation of 
Stage Coach. — But the gentleman who took his seat opposite 
me in the stage in which we started from Edinburgh, next 
morning, had nothing remarkable in either his manner or 
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mp{^earance, if we except a strong disposition to sleep, as we 
whirled along ; and the care-worn, weather-beaten, and cli^ 
mate-broken appearance that appeared in his countenance^ 
during his occasional naps ; which gave me, also an opportuni* 
ty of observing written in the inside of his hat, while he nodded 
with it in his hand, the word Lieutenant, prefixed to his 
name. Indeed, the general appearance of the strange, 
betokened that the emaciated figure that sat before me^ 
was neither more nor less than a young military or naval 
officer, who had seen much, or, hard service, in foreign climeSt 
returning to his friends in the north, to recruit his battered 
frame, or, if that were too late, to deposit his bones in the 
sepulchre of his fathers ; for he appeared indeed in a verj 
exhausted and way worn state, and far more fit for a bed of 
repose, among his friends, or in some of the inns in E!din« 
burgh, than for entering ppon a journey, which it would take 
him a day and a night to accomplish. 

We had exchanged, I believe, very few words by the time 
we arrived at Perth, and I had no opportunity of doing so, 
when we got there, for while I, and the other passengers had 
gone into the inn to dine, as was usual at that fair city, I 
learned that he, my fellow passenger, above alluded to, had 
walked forward in order to let the coach overtake him on the 
road. 

. The gitard, who came from Edinburgh, did not seem 
•to be aware of this circumstance, for he seemed rather dis- 
appbinted, when, on looking round him for his perquidtedj 
iie missed one of his fare. However, on my mentioning that 
ihe gentleman had walked on before, he took it quite easj^, 
and as a matter of no uncommon occurrence, for he sprung 
up on the coach and away we drove, two guards instead of one. 

Upon overtaking the pedestrian, the guard dismountedf 
and after having paid his obeisance to him, and being satisfi- 
td apparently, in the usual way, opened the door and let hiqi 
into the coach. — Ah ! little did I think, that in a way I so 
little expected it, I should unintentionally, have been partly 
instrumental, of depriving the poor traveller, who had got 
no dinner, and perhaps no breakfast, of his supper also ! 

2 a 
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> "fie fiur, indeed,^^ was I from suspecting anj thiDg ot the 
YanAy diat I told the gentleman frankljr, and in a vetn' df 
father good humour, than otherwise, that he might fhank me 
fiMr the honour done him by the guffird coming so far after 
Ism, (for, by the by, he had made indeed considerable pro* 
gress before the coach overtook him) when, judge my sor^ 
prise, on Us breaking out against me in such a stradn <^ uii^ 
q[ualified scurrility and bitter invective, as soon convinced 
me that I had committed an error, which, however iininten* 
tional on my part, had given great offence. I do not know 
whether any more conversation took place betwixt us, as we 
voUed along, down through the beautiful and fSertile strath of 
the Carse of Gowrie ; or, as we were jolted along tile rough 
xoad that lay between Dundee and Arbroath ; but, at tlw 
latter place, we were fated once more to cfxchange a few 
Words, which not only led to a solution of the mystery, but 
was the means of establishing peace and harmony betwixt uSf 
daring the remainder of the journey. 

'^ At Arbroath, where it was usual to sup, as at' Perth 
it was customary for the passengers to dine, I obserVf- 
ed, that instead of sitting down at table with tihfe edi^ 
guests, my fellow traveller continued to traverse the room^ 
without evincing the smallest inclination tor partake of 
the repast. At this moment, perhaps it was, that the 
dfought came across my mind, that the gentleman, for 
such I consider it my duty to call hhn, notmthstokU 
idg the rough harangue I had got, migfat be unihtmi Ifo 
fiMran^, and I consequently became very piessiRg that he 
wotdd partake of a little, or a slice upon a piece of bread» 
fitfom my plate. Neither this, nor a glass of my toddy, 
however, he could be prevailed upon to taste ; but in coming 
down the entry from the inn to the coach, I think it was, he 
so far profited, by the frank and open mann^ I had tendered 
my services to him, as to be induced, to make the real state 
of his case sufficiently known to me, and of his being even 
without the means of satisfying the guard .and the drivers fof 
the remainder of the journey ; signifyiog at same time, that 
this circumstance gave him the most cpncem, and if I would 
accommodate him with the few- shillings necessary for that 
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purpcMe, be would repay me on our arrival, or on me^S|^ 
with his fnends, at Aberdeen^ 

Intake no >{itAiae or merit to myself. whatever for adiraadmf 
these few shiUiDgs-^I had witnessed his privations on the 
road, aa well as bis exhausted appearanee when he entered 
upon the journey — I had been partly liie means of causin|; 
him to pay perhaps the last shilUng from his exhausted nk» 
sources which necessity, stem necessity, appears to have 
made him wish to reserve for another purpose :— To ha¥e 
refused, or turned a deaf ear to his request, would have be* 
tricyed a heart of flint, harder than any that for the last stage 
we had passed over. I therefore, without hesitation, gave 
him all that he jequired, and although (and it will soon ap« 
pear» I mention it not in prejudice to my unfortunate, at the 
time, fellow traveller) I have not since been reimbursed, I 
have noted this little matter, trifling as it is, among those few 
reminiaoencea whose ^^ report to heaven,^^ I havenodoubtf 
will he in my favour, in the sight of Him who estimates the 
value of a drop of cold water, not according to the extent 
of the gift, but according to the motive from which it pro- 
ceeds, and the manner in which it is bestowed. 

Upon our arrival at the inn in Aberdeen, at too early an 
hour in the morning for business, we retired each of us to 
his separate apartment, in order to refresh ourselves with a 
little sleep, for the fatigues of the day. At the usual hour, ;I 
had dispatched my breakfast, and as I had some business of nu 
ther an important nature to attend to, and a good deal, upon 
the whole, to do, in course of the day, was ready to depart 
from the inn, before my fellow traveller was stirring; but 
as I expected I would have an opportunity of sedng him 
again in course of the day, and as the concerns of ▲ suit to 
which his little trifle bore no comparison, demanded my 
more immediate attention, I proceeded to the place of my 

first destination, the house of , Esq. advocate 

where I had business of considerable, but most lamentable 
and unhappy importance, indeed, to transact, viz. to ascertain 
the extent of the loss I had sustained or should sustain, by a 
recent bankruptcy in that city, (and which I too soon learned^ 
would be not much under threehtmdredpoundsy'Hoaj debtbe« 
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lug JP288 odds, while all that I ultimately recovered from Mt 
— -— who was the acting trustee on the estate, and remitted 
toine afterwards, was only a trifle above thirteen pounds ! 
' It is amazing, however, to observe, in the course of provi- 
dence, what strange events will sometimes take their rise, 
from what one would think, very disproportionate or inade- 
quate, as well as unexpected, means. My book of Popular 
Philosophy, or the Book of Nature Laid Open, in an 
improved form, has now been for some time before the 
public— whether for good, or for evil — whether to my 
praise or dispraise, it is for that public to judge. But 
who, of my readers, would have conjectured, did I not record 
the circumstance, that that work, whatever may be its merits 
or defects, should have taken its rise from an interview occa- 
sioned solely by such a melancholy occurrence, as is above 
mentioned, and yet, that it did so take its rise^ will soon ap- 
pear as evident, as that the recent sale of books at Hawick, 
proceeded from, or was the consequence of my other misfor- 
tune. 

, Mr — , the gentleman upon whom 1 had occasion 
to wait, being personally acquainted with Dr Davidson, 
professor of Natural History in the Marischal CSollege of 
that city, had had, it appears, some conversation with him 
previous to my arrival, in which my name, as the publisher 
of the Cheap MagiEizine, had been introduced, and in which 
the professor had signified a wish to see me at the time I was 
expected in Aberdeen, in consequence of the introduction of 
an article into the second volume of that little work, under 
the general running title of *^ The Book of Nature Laid 
Open,'' &c. in.favour of which, and its excellent adaptation to 
the purposes intended, the professor had expressed himself 
in very unqualified terms. 

It may be readily supposed that I was somewhat surprised 
when Mr — put the question to me, if I would have any 
objections to eat an egg, or otherwise to spend the evening 
with him, in company with the professor — whose name, it is 
possible, I had never before heard of — ^but when he explain- 
ed the matter to me, and the object of the meeting, I could 
only reply that it was entirely out of my power to accept of the 
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pirofe88or'*8 kind invitation for the present, as I was already 
engaged for the evening until a late hour, and that, next 
morning early, I would be on my way to Inverness ; whidi 

was the more a matter of regret to Mr , whatever it might 

be to the professor, when I told him, that I was the more 
sorry for it, as I was not only the publisher and editor of the 
work in which it appeared, but was actually the author ci 
that very article, which had attracted the attention, and had 
been fortunate enough to obtain such a distinguished share 
of the professor^s approbation. 

But in that conversation, so fortuitously, or accidentally 
brought about, so far as I had any concern with it, I need 
scarcely add, the seed was sown, that should afterwards spring 
up in my more improved and extended work of Popular 
Philosophy ; for, on musing on the occurrence afterwards, I 
very naturally came to the conclusion, that a work which had 
attracted the attention, and had elicited such an encomium 
from one so very competent to decide on its merits, as a pro- 
fessor in that particular department of science of which I 
bad presumed to treat, must have had, something more 
in it than I had been accustomed to think ; and the conse- 
quence was, that I never afterwards lost sight of my object^ 
and the intentions I formed at the time, to bring out, at an 
after period, if I could by any means find leisure for the pur- 
pose, an enlarged and improved edition of the work : which I 
was enabled to do some years afterwards under the above title. 

Upon returning to my inn in the evening, with a gentle- 
man with whom I had still some matters of business to dis- 
cuss, I learned that my late fellow traveller and quondam 
friend, had been enquiring for me at different times, previous 
to his going to the country in course of the day, and had 
shewn a good deal of disappointment upon finding that he 
was not likely to meet with me. So this notice exonerates him 
from all share of the blame, and if he be still in life, and 
these pages meet his eye, I have so much confidence in his 
honourable intentions, as to expect, that he will yet embrace any 
favourable opportunity that may offer, of corresponding witht 
and getting the trifle, little as it was, conveyed free of expense 
to the writer. 
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Next morning I left Aberdeen on the top of the Mail) by 
way of Huntly, and after transacting some busineiv I think 
at Elgin, with a person, who had been instructed lojvxat i&c 
me at the inn as the coach passed in the evening^. arrived al 
Inverness, (after passing through the Blasted Heatb id 
Shakespeare in course of the night) at the time I expepted^ 
early in the morning. . .. / 

At this distance of time, I cannot recollect all that paiifi^d 
|)etwixt the brothers and me on the occasion of that visit» 
nor have I leisure at present to search for the necee^sary jioj 
cuments, to revive my recollecti(»s on the subject It does 
not, however, appear that aU the representations, and. all the 
doquence of the young men, even backed by the powerful 
argument, of the Inverness district subscription li^t, now 
amounting to within a little of three thousand five hundred 
pounds ! or, in neat figures, to ,f 3490 : 3 : 4, was still suffix 
cient to induce me to enter into their views at that time^ in 
r^ard to the farther extension of the business ; for it appears, 
after reviewing their proceeds, looking over stock, seeing 
the men employed, &c. I returned home, without amiing to 
any decision on that important subject. 

Perhaps this hesitation at the time, on my part, arose 
from the yet disproportionate state of my remittances, and 
great accumulation of stock, for such a length of time; for it 
does not appear I brought any money from that quarter 
home with me, although some followed soon after,— <«Dd the 
balance in books in the warehouse, I see amounted to no less 
a sum than <f 1291 : 14 : 8. 

It was on this journey, I observe, that I had an 0{qp(Nrtu« 
mty on the Sunday afternoon after attending divine service in 
the forenoon with my landlord in the English church> of 
hearing a Gaelic sermon in the Gaelic church,— -that I first 
witnessed the efi^ects of the earthquake in the twisted top of 
the jail sfHre— and that, I heard an account of the ghost story 
of one of our men, who had almost lost his wits in consequence 
of a fri^^t he goU ^^ on the night time,"^ to use hisown words 
in a letter now before me, dated Kdth, February 18, 1817f 
«« between Achindown and Glass.^-— <* I am not right yet 
since I came through that moor ; I was travdling aome of 
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the night, wishing to be done as soon as possible, but I could 
not express to any person what I have seen and heard in 
that place, but the Almighty brought me safe from what it 
waa " 

It has been supposed by some people with whom I have 
conyersed, and who are acquainted with these parts, that the 
ghost, on that occasion, was some character got up by smug^ 
glers to terrify those who had the temerity to intrude upon 
their secret haunts, in untimeous hours, — ^for the safety of theilr 
operations under cloud of night. 

But whatever was the cause of poor Sandy Ferguson^8 
fright, I got a pretty severe one myself, in my bed in the ina 
at Dalwhinnie, on my return homewards through the High- 
lands by the coach, in company with one of the pleasantesl 
parties that one would desire to travel with in these regiont^ 
in course of which, instead of any of the party being poverty 
struck, or without the means of getting a supply of victuals^ 
as was the case with my unfortunate companion outward 
bound, we had abundance, or more than abundance, in the well 
filled basket of our kind West India friend, who was resolv- ' 
ed to live, and to let all others of his travelling companions live 
also, in these sterile regions, in case there had been a want of 
provisions, as well as of locks to the doors in the inns.* 

During the few days I remained at Inverness, I received a 
letter from Dunbar, of date, the 23d April, containing, be- 
sides information as to how my agents and auxiliaries in other 
quarters were coming on, the pleasant intelligence that k 
work, in the completion of which I was much interested, was 
drawing towards a conclusion, and in that letter, I have also 
a hint as to how we might advantageously dispose of some 6f 
our hands, in case I could discover any ^^good ground,^ as it was 
expressed, in the north; a circumstaitce that had not previously 
escaped my inquiries, I believe, among other things at Aber- 



* It would appear, that our hospitable friend, had been strongly impressed 
with the belief, that there was some chance of staiyation staring him in the 
fiice, in coming through the Highland8,*-for he had brought provisions enough 
to carry us to Perth, even had there not been, that regular chain of Inns, 
which are now, and were then, situated at convenient distances on the road. 
The alluiioii to the /ocAr#, and to the fright at Dalwhinnie, will be explained is 
due time. 
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deen :^for, I had not the most distant intention of allowing 
our auctioneers, ^s yet, to encroach upon my Inverness district. 
And to this I seem to have attended in the arrange- 
ment of what I would call our summeb salks, for the return 
of J. T. with T. C. acting as clerk, dated the 14th, I see is 
from Kirkaldy^ on their way out,* leaving only my Edin^ 
burgh P. C. to operate in the south, say in Leith and the 
JVet£7 Totan of Edinburgh^ in the month of June, and in 
West Linton and Peebles in the month of July : — ^while the 
most productive of these sales, I see, was commenced by my 
abn and his accompanying auctioneer, my GUugaw P. C. to- 
wards the end of July, at Peterhead.-f- — Of date, the 27th of 
May, I see I have a large tabular return from my agent at 
Inverness, containing particulars which I think I signified a 
wish to know, at the time I was north, near the end of April ; 

and by a letter from Mr ^ of the 20th of July, I am 

agreeably informed, that the injunction on a certain book, 
(the one recently alluded to as drawing towards a dose) 
wfaidi had put him to so much trouble, and me, to so much 
inconvenience, in lying out of, aft^ it was completed, had 
been taken off. 



* The tales on tbe 9t]i to the 14th, were at farleeaiUEif,— 16th to 19tb, Ltfem^ 

JSme, 20th and 21st,—^iu<rtiift^, 23d to 26th,— L^McJkorg, 27thaiMl98th, 

^^Mhadee, 30th to Jnlj 5th — Forfar^ 8th and 9th,— Ar«r&m, 10th to 12th -« 

'Lmurenee Hrlr, 1 4th to 17th, — Stonehaven, 18th and 1 9th.— Xw r i giMir , 22d, 

'SSd,— GAmatiff, 24th to 2Sih,^Meigle^ 28th to 30th — C«ywr Anffut^ 31ft to 

^ngnst 2A,<^'Blmir'g€mrie^ 4th to 7th — Capv^ft, 8th, 9th — Dwiifc^/tf, llth to 

16th. — AvdUerguvin. 18th, I9th,— Brid^ i/ ^ors, 20th to 23d«— ^«fdbl^rflr- 

4er^ 25th to 28th.— Crir^, 29th and 30th, — DunUmne, September 1st to Sd,— 

Si Nimane^ 4th and 5th,— -J^in/i/A^ov, 9th to 13th, — Ba^roweUmneu, i5th to 

17th. — Baihffoie, 18th to 20tb,— »FAt<6iir«, S2d, 23d,»llfadfc6tirM, 24th, SMh, 

'— IfidbUUSrr, 26th. 

-f From which place, Peterhead^ they sent their first return of date the Slit 
Jnlj,— from Akerdem^ on the wedn ending the 9th, 16du 23d and SOth of 
Angnat, — from Old Meldrmm^ Sept. 5th,— >1Im^, the ISth,— Jlf^/7«^ on the 
SOdi,^jra<ft, on the 29th,— and Jnn erury^ Oct. Ist,^-«nd in die im e ime - 
.iiatedatn,Iseediey wcreat Twnf^ S^t. 4d^ ^Fmrtatg^ ItUi and 19ilv— 
ffmaify^ 26th to 29tli. 
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CHAPTER XXl^lBiy (CONTINUED.) 



If 7 own Ghost story. CircumBtancet that may probably hare contiibuted t* 
lead to it.-«-Our recent oonversationy in approaching the precincts of Lodi 
Laggjsn, and of the dreary and desdlated spot near Skirrii'inorey the place of 
Assignatioa in his last spiritual conflict, of Angus, the hefd of Mm OraHt^i 
■tory of the Highland Visionary.Mi*Retire to bed, and fall asleep in thd Ina of 
Dalwfainnie.^Frightfal dream, and fearful awakening-«-Start up in my bed.** 
Strange noises (Continue to be heard in the adjoining apartment,«-Ask tof 
travelling companion if he is asleq^.— Half asleep and half awake, rather ludl- 
etottft, bat laconic atiswer.«-Strange discovery, upon day light breaking bk.*^ 
Things in general, exactly in the state, they were represented to me in my 
dream*— Other appearances in the moming.«-The method of procedure, I 
adopted on the occasion.— The most mysterious parts of the mystery, satisfactv* 
tfly accounted for.— How the others may have been occasioned.— SnoW eoveKd 
ilioantafaiS in the moming<*^£afly journey .by the side of the snoW poles, in thO 
forest of Dmmoehter..— Breakfast at Dalnacaidoch.-i^Pleasant ride by the side 
of the 6anyM.-Bnsiaf Water.— BkdrAthoL — Passof Killicrankie.— Dunkdd. 
•^Employment at home after my retum.*.How the publication business there^ 
and in the west, was kept moving. — Respectable remittances follow in sueeM^ 
don f^om the norths with other siitis£ietory infoAnation«#i«.Oive my consent, a* 
last, to the extension of the business to Caitlmess, ftcMAm informed of tko 
departure of three men for Sutherland, &c.— The time when the young maa, 
who was to take the management, went forward himself..— Fifth general or 
quarterly retutn, from Inverness, the best, and most productive, t had eVti^ 
tecelved.— Early commencement of our wiJitBR aucdoning ottmpaigifai^ 
Places of Operating, and the routes of the dMerent operators pointed OHtMA 
Things upon the whole, in the publication line, seem to get o& well and 
smoothly..— Disastrous tidings from my auctioneers, begin to pour in from alt 
quartets— fimes, ingtead of mending, continue to get worse.^Conoborstil^ 
istraeis to that eflEect-^Friend Peter's feani too well founded.«^I attempt to 
smction in a state of indispooitlon, and am obliged to give it up.^-^Laid up 
with a fever-*-News of a rather disastrous nature from Inverness.- Loss of 
the Santola padiet — All my ejects on board lost, and what is wor^ «ll oQ 
bottd perished.— A bad omen, but we need not anticipate. 



I HAD too long been the victim to, and buffeted ky^ too 
many of the real and substantial evils of life^ to be mueh 
tiak^n up, at this period, with visionary fears and imaginary 
terrors. Indeed, I paid so little attention to the affair at 
Dalwhinnie Inn^ as just to have noticed it in my reminiscences 
as the euri^u4 dreamy I had, at that place. 

2b 
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As I must have said enough, however, to excite the curio- 
sity of my youthful readers, in my last chapter, and it can- 
not be supposed that I, should have any wish to revive those 
feelings by any allusion to what took place a few miles on the 
one side of Loch Laggan, that I had taken so much pains to 
do away, in the Story op Little John, &c. in my Cheap 
Magazine for May 1813, in which, I had occasion to intro- 
duce what was reported to have taken place a few miles on 
the other side of that secluded lake ^ I shall, before proceed- 
ing to the weightier matters of this chapter, say a few words, 
by the way of clearing up and elucidating, what may appear 
of mystery, in the manner I had expressed myself towards the 
conclusion of my last. 

I must then premise, that as we wheeled along to our do- 
micile for the night, we were fully aware that we were ap- 
proaching the precincts of Loch Laggan^ among the seclu- 
dons of whose banks lived the Highland Visionary, who is 
the hero of Mrs Orant^s supernatural kind of story, in her 
then recently published work on the " Superstitions of the 
Highlanders^ — and indeed, a little more than an hour^s exer- 
cise with a well trotting horse, along one branch of the road, 
would have brought us to Shiramore^ in the neighbourhood 
of which, the tremendous, sterile, and desolated pass is repre- 
sented to be situated, where Angus, it would appear, at the 
hour of twelve, had his last assignation with what he consi- 
dered his unearthly visitor ; at least, we read no more of him 
afterwards. And being so aware, it was very natural, that 
our conversation should take a turn to the subject of that 
work, although I do not recollect of its being again started at 
supper, or after our arrival at the Inn of Dalwhinnie. 

Be this as it may, I had not long retired to bed, and fallen 
asleep, until I was awakened by a very curious, or, as I may 
well style it, alarming and frightful dream, if it may, indeed, 
be altogether denominated such, where there was so much 
of reality in the drama. 

I dreamed that I lay in a strange house, in a strange bed, 
and that the foot of that bed stood exactly opposite to, and 
at a short distance from, the door, which opened up upon it 
into the room,*— that, all on a sudden that door flew open 
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^th a loud noise, immediately upon which, I found the 
hands of naturals, or supematurals, busily at work pulling 
the bed clothes off me — I not only awakened, but sat upright 
in the bed, with my hands, no doubt, firmly clenching the 
bed clothes, in the fright, to prevent them being pulled from 
me — and after having composed myself so far as to recollect 
where I was, and what was more agreeable, that (it being^ a 
double bedded room) my West India friend, who had evi- 
denced symptoms of being rather restless just before I t(Sl 
asleep, was in his bed, at no great distance from me. 

I ventured, therefore, to break silence, (for all was now 
liushed except something like a half smothered hollow kind of 
«ough or whistling noise in the adjoining apartment, which 
made me conclude that the door had been actually burst apea) 
by asking my fellow traveller, if he was asleep, to which he 
made answer in a very laconic way, as if half adeep and half 
awake, ^* O yes — ^but dont disturb me l"^ Upon which an- 
swer, we bantered him not a little, as we drove along to 
breidcfast at Dalnacardoch inn, by the snowpoles of thef<»«6t 
of Drumochter, after the coach had started in the m(n*ning. 

Well, after being satisfied as to where I was, and that 
there was another in the apartment beside me, it may be in- 
ferred, I lay more at ease until day light broke in upon me ; 
when, judge my surprise, upon finding that I not only lay 
in a strange house, in a strange bed, but that the foot of that 
bed stood exactly opposite, and but a small remove from the 
door, which had indeed been forced open, and still stood open 
to its full extent, and most likely had been the cause of 
awakening both myself and my travelling companion (who 
it appeared, had indeed also met with some disturbance in 
his sleep) by the noise it occasioned. 

Upon examining the door, the state of the large roomy 
apartment immediately adjoining — and making some en- 
quiries at such of the people of the inn, next morning, as 
were stirring, a method of procedure that I would recom- 
mend to every person placed in similar circumstances, thb 
WHOLE MYSTERY, with the cxccption of some little matters 
which may be resolved into a slight touch of the night mare, 
(to which I was occasionally subject) operating on the con-. 
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Tcmtbn and reeoUQetioii8 of the preceding day, was verjr 
latisfactorOy explained. 

The bouse, it appears, was undergoing some repairs, the 
lof kg bad been taken off the doors, and had not as yet been 
fiqplaced«*-<4he panes in the windows in the large adjoining 
i^fMurtment, were for the present in a damaged state*-^ 
the white bills around, b^e ample witness, that a snow 
atonn, accompanied with its usual blasts in those r^kxis^ 
liad set in some time during the night, although it had not, 
fortunately for us, been of long oontinuanee. — ^And now for 
the developement — the wind had, during the prevalence of 
the storm, made its way through the shattered casnnents, 
and burst open the door, that must necessarily have remain* 
(fcd unfastened for want of a lock,-— «nd which, in its turn, 
bad occasioned the noise by striking forcibly against one of 
the foot-posts of my bed, or such other interruption that 
might be in its way : — ^while the hollow whistling or soughing 
lund of sound, that appeared to eome from the other 
apartment, can easily be accounted for, during the continu- 
ance of the storm. And so the whole mystery, with some 
little exceptions, that may be easily accounted for as fonner- 
Ij stated, may be said to be most satisfactorily elucidated* 

It would appear, however, that I had not altogether ie« 
covared my firmness of nenre, or steadiness, by the time we 
bad arrived at Dalnacardoch, for I distinctly recollect^ that 
upon gcnng into the garden there, while breakfast was getting 
9^y, 1 made an awkward kind of stumUe, from which, with 
aome difficulty 1 recovered myself. No other thing, howw 
ev^, occurred worth noticing, in course of our journey home* 
wards, if we except the pleasant ride we had by the side of 
the Garry, — ^Bruar Water, celebrated by Bum8,^-*the Duke of 
Athol^s beautiful grounds at Blair-Athol — the tremendous 
pass of Killicrankie,«-^-and the sublime and rocky scenery 
about Dunkeld, where the Highlands may be said to break 
suddenly upon the astonished traveller, from the south by 
the way of Perth, and to begin in reality. 

But to return from this digression,— while the summer 
8(ks by auction, formerly noticed, were going on, I contrived 
to keep the publioatian business in the home circuits in aa 
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fuU aotiTity as posrible, with such assistance as I had, or 
could procure ; while in the west, friend Peter^s absence, was 
in some degree, (indeed, so far as we judged it necessary at 
the time,) supplied by a near connexion of his own.-*-But 
how, it may be asked, did your northern agent come on after 
you left him ? 

I noticed formerly, that, in addition to a remittance which 
followed me, and which, by the date of the letter accompany- 
ing it, the 28th, must have reached me about the end of April, 
I had a large tabular return from him, of date, the 27th May. 

This was, it appears, of the same date, accompanied by a 
remittance to a pretty respectable amount, and that was 
followed by another to the same extent on the 30th of June^ 
which, and an offer in that letter to send me << the amount of 
expenses,^ as he had formerly done the progress of subscript 
tions, '* weekly,'' in order to keep my mind more at case in 
that respect also, must have contributed to procure my fiill 
consent, if any thing still continued to retard it, to his carry* 
ing his ulterior plans respecting Caithness, &c. into execiw 
tion ;— for, of date, the 16th July, he mentions the departure 
of three of the men for Sutherland, from which, some of them 
would no doubt push forward to open up new ground in 
Caithness, as, " the narrow strath'' as he called it " of Suther- 
land," could not be expected to afford of itself employment 
for so many ; — and of date, the 1 Sth August, I am advised^ 
that he had ordered some of the men to proceed to Orknqr 
without delay. 

So that, although it appears it was some time after, before 
the young man, brother to my Inverness agent, reached the 
extreme point of his destination, to take the command in that 
quarter,"— we had extended the business to the northern ex* 
tremity of the island, or even beyond it, to those still mor^ 
northern isles of the sea, the Orkneys, by the month of Sep- 
tember. Indeed, at the time of the date of my fifth general 
return, which brings up matters to the 21st of October, it 
would seem, my new northern agent, had not as yet set out,, 
although it could not be long after that pmod, as I see there 
is an entry of stock carried or transferred to his debit from 
Ae other agency, on the 3d of November. 
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The statements contained in the fifth general return must 
have gone far to reconcile me to the propriety of the step we 
had taken ; for it was certainly the best quarterly return I 
had ever received from him, although it is to be lamented, 
that I never again received such a statement afterwards, but 
this could not be foreseen at the time. 

Meantime, not a moment was lost in preparing to set 
timeously and vigorously to work with our winter auction 
campaigns, that being the season most fitted and adapted for 
the purpose. To take the season by the end, I see I had 
commenced my operations at Dunbar ^ so early as the 28th 
August, where I finished a pretty tolerable week, on Mr R.^8 
licence, on the 5th September, and other two on the 18th 
and 25th October ; while, in the intervening time, and for a 
few weeks afterwards, he, Mr R. was sent to operate, ac- 
companied, I think, by a young man (who had long been in 
my employment as a clerk) in different quarters of East Lo^ 
thian and Berwickshire, until that young man was licensed 
himself, when he continued the sales, until he finished his 
career for the year (1817) at Kdso, as his predecessor had 
done on the year preceding, on the 31st December.* 



* These auction roates, iududing those sales at which I officiated,^-«id aU 
tempted to officiate myself at Z>tm^«r, embraced as follows : Dumi^r^ Aug. 28, 
to ti^t. 5 — wedi ending October 11, North Berwick and ^tiftiti, do dou 
Oct 18 and 25, Dunbar^— 27 to t?9. AthoUtaneford, — 30, 31 and Not. 1, DhU* 
IM,— 3, 4, PretUmptrnM^-^by 6, 7nnMa/.— 7, 8, OnMitak^-lO. 1 1, PemomU 
i^jMl.— 13, 14, Gi^m/,— 15, 16, Garcai^—17, 18, IFAiTfwjibaw,— 19^ SS, 
Aim/on,— 21, 22, Tynin^hawu^^^ and 27« Codb&MrNjpalib— 28. 29, CoMb^ 
AM^_I>ec 1, 2, £jfm4Nf<ik,— 3, 4, WeH JltetoA.-^ 8, CibtrMsd^,-^ ingj^ 
cndiiig Dec- 13, after I had been laid off on the 8, at I>iijiAar,.-.alter whidi, unds 
T^ C *t licence, Dec. 15 to 20, ZHuue,— 22, 23. JErafei,— 24 to Jan. 1, KeU^, 



J- T. OQT other anctioneer, who had, it would seem, left my service in 
business of hb own, upon the expiry of his licence, beginning of October, I ob« 
■erve, had been again set to work in his own neighbourhood, or in LeiA^ in the 
■Moth of November and beginning of December ; and P. C. of fidinbmgjb, aftv 
making another experiment on his old ground, at HadHmgtom^ in the weeki 
coding the lltk. 18th, 25th Oct. and 1st Not. — was again employed in £dte« 
huyk, on the weeks aiding 15th and 27th of NoTember, and again at TlmMt^ 
ten, wedc aiding 27 ih December ; while our northern detadmient, contiDued 
their operations, from the time to which I had Ibimerly brought them dowo^— 
▼ix. at Imvermry^ on the 30th September, and 1st of Ooober, — in lifiAw^ fiom 
the 7th to the 18th, — StomehaveiL, 21st and 22d,— H^roie, 23d to 2?Th, JJlm- 
*osr, 27th to 1st Not.— Bracftm, 3d to 4tli, do.— Fer^, 8th to lOtli, doi— 
Arbnaik, 13th to 15th, — andX>iiiidlte,wedi ending on the 22d, wheo my eoo would 
Hkdy huny home, to be present at ihmimr on the Fair weelu-the Tmr imMhtf 
m the Tocaday ftUovii^ s— whether ke ODOompetted T. GL •• Iw c ao ed hk a to 
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Meiemwhile our publication agents at home continued to do 
what^they could to keep our business in that line, on as 
respectable a fodting as possible ; — while A. F. continued 
bis exertions in the north, — and R. F. to get matters esta- 
blished on as good a footing as he could, in the new districts, 
over which he was now appointed to act as the principal, or 
governing agent ; so that things upon the whole, seemed to 
move on pretty smoothly, in that way. 

But alas ! There seems to have been little else than upa 
and downsy allotted to me in this world, — for, the most alarm- 
ing accounts began in a short time, to pour in from my 
auction agents in all quarters. 

From Prestonpansy T. C. writes of the 6th November, 
" The people in this quarter, are in the utmost misery, and 
not able to purchase books, probably we may do some better 
in Ormistoh^ but I very much doubt it.*" 

Of November 12, P. C. writes from Edinhurghy " I 
liever saw the like before, at this time of the year, — they 
will bid for nothing, and the house full of gentlemen, and the 
prices very small.*" — While, J. T. with his first returns from 
Leithy up to the 15th November, begins, " I have had very 
bad success this last week,^^ Sec. 

All this was rather unfortunate, and I may say very pro- 
voking at sudi a time, for I had lately been reminded by 
Mr in a letter on other business, although connected 

with that publication, that I had, in addition to my other de- 
mands coming round, a heavy payment to make, on account 
of a work, in which, I had taken a very considerable con- 
cern, on the 25th of the month, (November,) — ^but in which 
I was likely to be a good deal put about, in consequence of 
these short-comings, and having been so long kept out of 
the work itself, in a complete state, by reason of the injunc- 
tion that had been laid upon it, and which, as I have already 
mentioned, had only recently been removed. 



the south afterwards, I do not distinctly recollect, but it is most likely he would, 
■o far as he could be spared ; — and meantime, so soon as he had got his canvassing, 
or publication matters adjusted, I find our western P. C. at his auction work 
agidn, in that quarter, on the 5th December, where he continued for a month, yii, 
up to the 6th Jwiuary. ..... 
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Upon making a true statement, and tepreaentction of 
the case, however, to some kind friends, that difficulty was 
got over, and I was thereby, the better enabled, to husband 
tiie resources I expected to derive from that valuable work, 
now that I had got it into my hands at last, in a complete 
form ; without the alternative of forcing it prematurely into 
the market z*-^ thing that must, at the time, have been to me 
so very desirable. 

Whether this unhappy turn in the produce of our auction 
sales, proceeded mostly from the circumstance of a second 
late harvest, or whatever cause, the facts above stated must 
speak for themselves, while those I am now about to com* 
municate, too plainly evince, that, instead of mending and 
improving for the present, things rather continued to get 
worse, so that time and patience, both, soon became absoluta^ 
ly necessary, in a degree, of which I could previously have 
had no possible conception. 

Indeed, P. C. of Edinburgh, who had, in his time, 
stood out so many auctioning campaigns, writes from JEdin" 
burgh of the 21st November, ^* I have auctioned this many 
years, never saw the like before this year.^ 

In J. T.'^s returns from Leithy up to December 5, he says, 
^< It was hardly possible to make a sale.^ 

In P. C.^s returns fix>m Glasgow^ up to the end of Decenv- 
ber, he begins by saying, << You have the transactions of 
other six nights before you, and a miserable week it has been 
•-^and towards the conclusion, this feeling and friendly person 
observes, << I am very sorry to hear of your being indisposed, 
•-indeed, your long silence led me to think, that there was 
some thing the matter. I am much afraid. Sir, that the bustle 
of this life, and the extensive business in which you are in« 
▼olved, is too much for the constitution, however much your 
disposition leads for to be active and usefuL^^ 

To these remarks, I have added in my reminisoences, << Well 
said, friend Peter, and many thanks for the feeling manner 
in which you have expressed yourself, but, in thbsb tbbbi- 
BLE TiMBs, — with thesc DisoouRAOXNO BBTUBNs,— «nd with 
tuou XNQAQXMXMTs hanging over me, how could it be other- 
wise, than I should make myself active and usefulf to the 
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^;reatest possible degree, that providence put within my 
power.^ — I might have rather said, that I should endeavour 
to do so, — ^for it appears, the indisposition here alluded to, 
was the effect of over exertion, at a ^e, I had attempted to 
commence at Dunbar^ on the evening of the 8th of Decem- 
ber, in a state of indisposition, and contrary to the advice of 
friends, such was my anxiety to get forward, while the sea- 
son for auctioning lasted ; but from which, I was obliged to 
letire in a state otfever, which put an end to my personal 
exertions in that way for the winter i — was the occasion of 
my silence to my worthy agent, — and was the cause of my 
confinement for a considerable time afterwards, as will after- 
wards appear. 

While, to complete the climax of my discouragements 
from a distance, my Inverness agent, not only informs me 
in a letter of the 10th December, of something that must 
have given me a good deal of uneasiness, but follows it up 
in that of the 29th, with the afflicting intelligence of the 
shipwreck of the Santola packet of Kirkwall, on board of 
which, was a fine young man, to whom he had intrusted a par- 
cel of books to his brother in Orkney — ^but who must have 
gone down with the rest, as all my effects were lost, and " all 
on board had perished.'*'* 

This, I see, I remarked, was rather a bad omen, as con- 
nected with the late extension of our business to that quar- 
ter, — but we need not anticipate ; — ^bad news will come soon 
enough when they do come, — and I had too much reason to 
think, as another year went down in clouds, that another 
atorm was brewing, in a quarter from which we should not 
have expected it so soon, — and that, there might stUl be bh^ 
other in reserve. 



2e 
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CHAPTER XXII.— 1818. 

Btaet iHA 0V]li.».FrieBd!y expnirioii of a Idnd iiieaa.-.E^ 
tifnbliiif ■tept—^f y New Ycsr*t Day walk diia tlme^ Moit lunw been more 
limited than the last*— My indispoaitlon ooDtiDuea -^Another i^ent alanned 
by my iflcDoe.— His mamier of ezpTettinghimaelf, different firom the others. — 
His dreams in the night,«-What confirmed his snspidons.— Appalling mott» 
to my new retrospect, Uie meaning of whidi I endeavoar to soften.— Afteting 
extract fiom my retro^ect of 17th January-^-Matters do not mead by 
the end of the month,*^mall retama firom aactioneersi^ — Anction route de« 
scribed.^-Auction room broken into, and books stolen— No remittances yet 
ftom the Cuthness and Orkney districts.— A oonuderable fidling off, la the 
sixth general quarterly return, from my InTeness agent.^-Still oaafticd 
** within the walls of a house.**— A significant hint, fai a lew intelligiblt weida, 
that I must no longer be sanguine in my hopes, as to my long antldpaled 
golden haryest, from a certain quarter.— The reasons why.— -Sundry impoftani 
questions, anidng out of that information, coupled with the reasons aiiigkied. 
ft— One great benefit, attendant on my long protracted, or slow coD^raleieeBosw 
^-How I aTailed myself of itn— Draw up a statement of the whole ef mj 
xeeent proceedings, and the results of these proceedings.— My lescdntion In 
oonsequoice, after mature consideration, and seeing exactly how matters stood. 
—Submit my statements to my creditors, with an address, including re fer ence s 
to the sereral atatemoitK— Abstract, being needy a ftill copy o^ that addicss. 



It may readily be supposed, that, with so many poor returns 
coming in from all quarters — the dreadful sacrifices of stock 
that the auctioneers were obliged to make, even to insure 
these returns, small as they were^-the increasing gloominess 
txf the prospect around me-*4nd my still continued incfispo- 
rition^ which prevented me from taking such an active part 
«8 I would otherwise have done personally, in this dreadful 
tug of war^-oT^ as I may now term it, mortal fray^ whidi 
called forth the following expression of pity from a friend, 
who well knew how I was situated, and had occasion to write 
me about the time — " 1 am truly sorry to notice your unfor- 
tunate situation, at such a time especially .^^ 

It may re^ily be supposed, I say, that, so beset with evils, 
and so many hard considerations pressing upon me, I must 
have entered the year 1818 with trembling steps, and a. mind 
approaching to, if it had not already reached, the acme of 
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despondency ; and -it was not likely, that, at this retununf^ 
aeaaon, I should have the benefit of my solitary sea^de walk,ta 
aid me in calling in, and concentrating, pay distracted thoughts^ 
and giving them their proper direction, to past, present, and 
future occurrences ;— for, if, on the new-fear's .day preoed^ 
ing, I waslinuted in my walk, to the Church hill, or to a vary 
little distance beyond die toll-bar, (which the traveller will 
observe adjoining to the church-yard wall, to the east, or 
aouth-east, of the town,) I have every reason to believe, from 
what, not only friend Peter, but my other agent at lnvemes8» 
reminded me of in his correspondence, that my excursiooit 
eould not, at this period, have extended beyond the bounda* 
lies <^ the premises I occujned. I say, my oth^ agent at 
Inverness — ^for he too, it appears, had been alarmed at my 
silence, although he expressed himself, and the state of his 
iCeelings, in a manner somewhat different from my lowland 
agent m the west, and in what, the historian of the exploitii in 
the neighbourhood of Lochlaggan fminerly alluded to, might 
have denominated, a n^ore characteristic language for a native 
of the district or shire, in which is situated the isle of Skye, 
as being tinctured a little with the superstition of the High- 
lander, if not, claiming some^alliance with those who were 
gifted with the second sight. 

In a letter from this person, which I see I had received in 
course cvf the last week of the year, he expresses himself in the 
following manner :*— <^ I had conjectured you was not well^ 
from my dreams in the night time about you. 'Wliat still 
confirmed me in the opinion, Toua bsxn^ punctual in WBIT7 
iNo.'" Hence, it is not to be wondered at, that I should com- 
mence my new retrospect, which, I see, is dated January I7, 
under circumstances that led me to adopt, in the motto, the 
language of despondency, although, as if ashamed of myself, 
I immediately proceed to state the cause of that despondency, 
which I plainly state is not at " the mercy of God,'' but " li- 
ter all my exertions, and the great Searcher of hearts knows 
well what I have suffered on that account, of being able, to 
realize, the whole of my instalments l'^ 

This short extract must give the true state of my feelings 
at the time I wrote that retrospect, on the IJth, and the mat« 
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ter could not be considered as any way mended, or hnprored^ 
irhen I had got in all my returns up to the end of the month 
—when the small returns from P. C. and T. C, the only twa 
auctioneers I had in the field this month, are considered*—- 
that, those from the latter, had been rendered the more dis- 
couraging, by one of them, viz. that dated Denham^ 22d Ja- 
nuary, being accompanied by the information, that, on the 
preceding night, the auction-room had been broken into, and 
Some of the books stolen, although the exact amount, at that 
date, had not been ascertained— that I bad as yet received no 
remittance from the new ground, at Orkney and Caithness, 
aggravated by the recollection of the loss by sea I had also 
so recently sustained in that quarter — and that, upon the re- 
ceipt of the sixth general quarterly return, from my other 
northern agent, bringing up matters to the 26th of January, 
instead of ai^ increase to ray monthly remittance^ I observed, 
as I had already, indeed, begun to anticipate, a conatderable 
falling off^ heightened by the consideration, of what he does 
not fail to remind me of in that letter, viz., << i am sorry to 
observe you have and are still confined to the walls of a house.^ 

Which information, and which recollection, if it had 
been possiWe it could otherwise have escaped ray memory, 
would be no way lightened, and no way alleviated, by what 
follows in this letter, in which, he gives me to understand, in 
too distinct terms to be misunderstood, that I must no kmger 
be too sanguine in my prospects from that quarter, in these 
few, but intelligible words, — " What can be expected fronr 
a scattered country, not half thickened — the distance to 
travel — scarcity of cash ?" &c. 

This may be all very true, my friend ; but why did not 
these matters strike you sooner ; and why were not these, it 
might have been then useful bints, communicated to me, 
previous to getting my consent to extend the business farther 
to the northward ? A scattered country, and not half thick- 



* I see my webtern P. C.*s returns from the beginning of the year, were 
pn the 5th, 12th and 17th, from G/a^^otc;,— •26th, from Gre^iMc^,— and the Slst, 
from Pwt Glasgow :^T. C.*8, from Kelso^ lit January ^-•JSi/ftam, 2d and 3d,-" 
F«/Ao/m, the week ending the 1 Oth,«-</e</6ur^A, do. XIHti'^AnQrumy Denhom 
and Hobkirkf on the 24th^— and Hawickj ^c. to the 31ft. 
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ened ! What, then, has become of all the prodigious expense 
I have been put to, for such a length of time ? What of mj 
NOW, SHOULD-BE, UPWARDS of Jive tkousand poufids worth of 
books subscribed for f — while I have only got, of remittances, 
in all, up to this date, ^581 : 14s., and that at the further 
risk, expense, and inconvenience, of having stock so much 
sunk in your hands, in the warehouse and otherwise, as to 
leave a balance, at this date, of upwards of Jif teen hundred 
poundsy or, say, in figures, neat e£*l,514 : 13 : 7 •'^ 

With all these considerations weighing upon my spirits, it 
may easily be imagined how I was affected ; but in this in- 
stance, as in others, it was of no use to give vent to unavail- 
ing complaints ; and, as there was one great benefit attendant 
upon my protracted convalescence, viz., that it gave me time 
to consider, and look more minutely into things, than I other- 
wise, in the midst of such a multiplicity of engagements, 
could have done — it will soon be seen, that of this " benefit 
of aflBliction," I availed myself to a no ordinary degree, in 
the very comprehensive, yet luminous statements, I drew up 
of the whole of my proceedings, and results of these proceed- 
ings, to the beginning of the month of February, and which, 
I deemed it advisable, upon mature consideration, and seeing 
exactly how matters stood, to submit to my creditors, with 
the following address, containing the necessary references to 
those minute statements, — of date the 21st of that month :— 

" Gentlemen, — I have just finished the bringing up a state- 
ment of the proceeds of my book sales, to the beginning of 
the present month ; and as I plainly see, after the experiment 
of sixteen months including the Two Winters included in 
my engagement, that Sixteen Shillings per pound is now 
out of the question, and, that it would only be sacrificing 
myself and the time of my family, to no purpose, longer to 
attempt it. 1 feel it an imperious duty, which I owe to you 
and myself, to lay these papers before you, and to submit to 
your consideration the only plan, by which, if it is timeous- 
ly adopted, ob gone about immediately, I think, I shall 
still be able to realize, or make up the 14s. 
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<* I sayi gone about immediately ; for even thi0» as you 
will soon discover, gentlemen, will be an abdvovu task ;«— 
and, it cannot be supposed, that a mind, radked as mine ha* 
been, by repeated disappointments, can long pres^ve au& 
cient energy for such an undertaking ; while it must be evi- 
dent, from a first glance of the produce of my whole salbSi 
(See Documents G and £) that, by the 4th of April— *tbe 
time when my third instalment, according to my original ^« 
gagement, falls due — 1 shall not, in all likelihood, have rea* 
lized nearly so much as I have already paid for my first 
two instalments of the larger sums, and for the bills granted 
at fifteen months, for the smaller sums, which were cleared 
ofi^ on the 4th January last. 

** To attempt to tell you all that I have done, gentlemen^ 
to spare you this disappointment and myself the pain of mak** 
ing such a report, would be taking up your time t<> little 
purpose, particularly, as you will have an opportunity of 
judging of it, and be the better able to appreciate how far .1 
have merited, and still continues to merit, your confidence in 
this business, by what follows^ and its accompanying docur 
ments. 

*< Suilice it to say, that 1 entered upon my task with an 
alacrity, and have persevered in it for such a length of time» 
in spite of the most formidable and unforeseen obstacles,, as 
must convince every one of the sincerity of my intentikma, 
and how much 1 had my object at heart. The same day from 
which my bills were dated, viz., the first o{ October, 1816, 
witnessed the commencement of a set of operations for tlw 
timeous disposal of my stock, which, as far as I coold taor 
mand events, have been continued without interrupticm, ever 
since. 

** In pursuit of my object, as you will perceive by the states 
ments, A and B, I have tried almost every corner of the land 
where I thought it roost likely that sales could be effedaed 
with advantage. All the available members of my ffuniljr 
have, in one shape or other, been occasionally employed in 
the business, and two of th«n are at this moment traversing 
the country as clerks to the sales. 
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^< In regiUrd to myself, I have sacrificed every idea df ease 
or rekxation'-^have devoted my days atid my nigfats'««-all the 
energies of my mind, and powers of my body, to the same 
purpose ; — so that, you will not be surprised to hear, that in 
December last, immediately after my individual exertions at 
a book sale here, in a Haie of indispoBition I was thrown 
into a feVbr, from the effects of which I am not yet perfect-* 
ly recovered. 

^< Notwithstanding all this, I would have persevered, and 
gone on still, to the best of my ability, had hope remained^*^ 
could I have seen the most distant probability of ultimate 
success ;— -but the times, gentlemen, the dribadful times, I 
have had the additional misfortune to encounter, in the year 
that has just passed, have, as you will soon discover, conti- 
nued to defeat my exertions, as they have completely baffled 
all my calculations. For the truth of the first of these assert 
tions, I have only to refer you to the result of my whole 

SALES, TO THE BEGINNING OF THE PRESENT MONTH, iu the do- 
cuments C and E, already pointed out, in connection with the 
uniform language of all the letters (F) ; and for the latter, 
I have only to request, that you will have the goodness to 
compare the average produce of ihe first three months^ in A, 
with that of the thirteen months immediately following and 
commencing on the first of January, 181 7$ in B. Facts like 
these, gentlemen, are indeed stubborn things, and need no 
comment. 

<< In forming my estimate as to the probable produce of 
the stock, in September 1816, I was guided by the only cri- 
terion I thought myself justifiable in adopting on the occa- 
sion. I founded my calculations on what I then considered^ 
and do stiU consider, the best possible data — the data of 
EXPERIENCE. 1 had made some sales in the preceding win- 
ter, and the result of these sales being in my possession, I 
considered, as proper grounds to go by, in forming my con*- 
jectures as to what might be expected ; for, at that time, 
(e. e. the beginning of September, 1816,) 1 could have no possi- 
ble conception, that a winter, reckoned so disastrous as that c^ 
1815, was to be followed by another still more disastrous, and 
that, by a whole year^ more so than either, for the disposal 
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of a stock such as mine — if we take into consideration the 
impoverished state of the country, and the exhausted finan^ 
ces of those, likely to have become, in better timesy purchas- 
ers at my sales. 

<< The proceeds of the sales just alluded to, you have, gen« 
tlemen, in D ; and if 1 have been mistaken in the conjectures 
that I formed from them, in consequence of such times as 
were confessedly never before witnessed^ by those long ewpe-^ 
rienced in the profession, (See No. 4, F,) I trust, you will 
reproach me the less on that account, and at least give me 
credit for the goodness of my intentions, especially, as you see, 
I have also been borne out in my calculations, by the produce 
ofTHKFiBSTTHBEK months of the present experiment, (A.)— 
Indeed, gentlemen, I must here say, that in forming such an 
estimate, with the views I had at the time, although I have 
suffered much uneasiness by the consequences, I did no mobs 
FOB rou than what every honest man should have done in my 
situation. 

^< Had things uniformly turned out according to this esti- 
mate, it must be evident, that I would have realized, or near* 
ly realized, hai.f bbtaii. pbice, in the disposal of my hooks 
by auction, (the only available method, indeed, left me to real- 
ize such a sum o{ ready money in a limited given time,) and 
this, with the aid I confidently expected firom other sources, 
which I am sorry to say have also turned out sources of dis- 
appointment, in consequence of the same cause, (See H, Na 
1 and 8,) was fully sufficient to enable me to meet my en- 
gagements as to produce. 

^< AgreeaUy to this, suppose the amount of the book part 
of my stock to have been (fcx' it was somewhat about that 
sum) J^^oOOy — the retail value of whidi, adding 25 per cent, 
would be ^10,000. Now, this would yidd, at kaif priee^ 
jP5,000, a sum whiidi, as you will observe, firom the produee 
of A, I had some reason to calculate upon, allowing uaj 
short-comings in point of expenses, to be sufficiently c o vered, 
by the promising prospect firom other sources, about a twdve- 
moDth ago, or beginning ol the year 1817» (6, Nosw I, 2, 3L) 
Indeed, at that time, as some of the gentlemen ooocemed 
wdl know, I confidently expected a very dila en l result, and 
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Vny only concern was, for more time, in order to enable me 
the better to husband my resources. (See again G, No. 3.) . 

** Things, however, you will see by B, assumed a very dif- 
ferent complexion in course of 18 17^ ^^ in the thirteen months 
following the first of January that year ; but, as it is only 
the average produce of the whole time, with which we have 
to do, in ascertaining exactly how matters stand at present^ 
it is to G, gentlemen, to which, I now more particularly call 
your attention. That statement, you will observe, contains 
the average produce of A and B united, from which, it is 
evident, that instead of one half, the utmost I can now ex- 
pect to realize from the disposal of <f 10,000 retail value of 
stock, in the event of my proceeding as I have for some time 
being going on, would be only oke third, or <£3,S33 : 6 : 8, 
being short of <f 5,000, nearly a whole instalment. In- 
deed, were I obliged to push sales ia the present depressed 
state of the country, I believe you will be disposed to agree 
with me, when I say, that it might be even problematical^ 
whether / could possibly make up the 12s. 

^^ From a consideration of these statements, and the gloomy 
prospect held out in my recent communications from all 
quarters (as in F), together with the little chance of things 
bettering, in time to be of service to me, even allowing 
there were some prospect of their getting better, it may 
strike some of you, gentlemen, that nothing short of a total 
relinquishment of the third instalment, and more time 
allowed to pay up the fourth, will answer njy purpose ; 
and such, I confess, was the idea that first struck myself. 

" Upon second thoughts, however, and still actuated by 
the same motive that induced me to make so liberal an oiSer 
at first, viz., an anwious desire that the least possible loss 
might be sustained by any one, on my accoimt, I am willing 
to make an effort towards making up the 14s., providing the 
matter can be adjusted^ &c., and the following proposal, for 
the reasons already mentioned, meets with your immediate 

acquiescence.'' 

* nt * * ^ ^ 

[The full amount being stated, it is deemed unnecessary 

here to enter into the particulars.] 

2d 
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«< I am extremely sorry, gentlemen, that ciiciimstaneei 
flhould haTe aruen to make such a propotal necessary ; but 
you ore now »ade acquainted with these eireumstasees, by a 
detafl of &et8 that cannot be disputed ^ and, keeping these 
In view, I haTe no hesitatiGa in lesring you to decide, whe- 
ther, in this pfoposal, i hare not still left to myself a hasb 
aMOueif TAsm vo PKuronv, and if a desire to promote your 
intei^sts to the utmost of my power, is not more af^parent 
in such «A arrangement, than any consideration of nay own 
immediate ease and comfort. 

^ I am, Tery sincerely, 

(Signed) « GEO MILLEar 

** Dunbar^ Fflbruary 21, 18J&- 



CHAPTER XXIIL~1818 (GONTINUED.} 
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bad calculated upon, aad, whiuv as I thought I had aatae 
reasoD ta aspect a ci»trary result^ I did not a* once give up 
the eoutest in de^^xmdency, and lesiga the leiiui at lassl in 
despair. Even with all the eonsolationg of religion, and oftea 
tendered acquiescence in the decreesof Omnipot^iee, I could 
have little more to hope from my now apparently hopdess 
iMsk^ in which, I had been so repeatedly foiled in my at- 
tempts to get forward, and in looking before and arcmnd me^ 
the gloominess of desolation seemed to obstruct my path, and 
to be settling fast down upon my prospects on every side. 

There must have been,^and I see there were, even in the midst 
of these che^less proqpects, some straggling rays of comfort, 
or slender grounds for the ever grasping hands of hap^ to lay 
hold upon.— My auctions of late, indeed, had not been pro- 
ductive, but it appears I had been in search of new ground, 
by making enquiries, as far as the Mull ot GaUoway, to the 
west and to the south : — ^and in my correspondence with my 
northern agents, I had been endeavouring to ascertain, what 
probability there was, of my doing any good, by canying 
these sales into Caithness, and Orkney, at the most proper 
tkne, when the annual fair in Kirkwall took place in the 
ensuing August, which, although somewhat remote, was still, 
notwithstanding, in consequaM% of the answers, I received 
a strong ground for hope. 

Add, to these, that although I had as yet, received no re- 
mittance from my Caithness and Orkney agent, yet, the cir- 
cumstance of my having advised him in a letter, on the 24ith, to 
engage a new man, shews, that I was still, although i might 
have my fears, not altogether destitute of some drc^ of 
comfort from that quarter; while, a pretty decent remit- 
tance from my Inverness agent, of date the 3d February 
which made some amends for the short ccHuings, up to the 
26th January, must have contributed much, to raise, my so 
lately depressed hopes from that part of my now extensive 
vineyard. AU these considerations, combined, I say, must 
have contributed much to induce me, to make a proposal, 
which, towards the end of my address it will be seen, I con- 
sidered in the light, as << still a hard enough task to 

PERFORM.^^ 
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That jnroposal was submitted, in the first place, to the 
same gentleman, who on the former occasion, was indulged 
with this preference, if, under such circumstances, it may be 
, called an indulgence, in consequence of his being the highest 
(Creditor, and who, as an evidence of his going readily into it, as 
wellas (^hisunqualifiedapprobation of the reasons, andmotives 
that induced nle to make it, wrote as follows, and commenced 
the signatures by adhibiting his own name to the document. 

« , Feb. 1818. 

<Vl have duly considered the reasons adduced by Mr Miller 
for having a modification of composition allowed him, as also 
more time to pay up, what I think (although the greatest 
sufferer by the measure) as much as can reasonably be ex- 
pected, after the various statements and affecting representa- 
tions he has presented. 

<* In conformity with which opinion, I hereby agree and 
recommend to the other creditors, in as far as they consult 
their own interest, and Mr Miller's ability to pay, to do the 
same, viz :^ — ♦♦♦«♦♦♦ 

[It has been thought unnecessary to repeat the particulars 
here, they being matters of only a temporary moment.] 

^^ In acceding to, and recommending this measure, viz. 
a total of 14s. per pound, I do so from the perfect conviction 
of the inadequacy of the funds to do more, solely arising from 
the depressed state of the book trade, which has caused a 

VEB'S great SACBIFIGE TO BE MADE IN OBDER TO BEALIZB THE 

INSTALMENTS ALBEADY PAID, which from the scvere pressure 
of the times, has exceeded my expectations. In recommend- 
ing this to the attention of Mr Miller^s creditors, their in- 
terests are consulted, for should the stock be brought, at pre- 
sent, into market, the above offer could not be realized.'^ 

(Signed) « 






On presenting the above to the gentleman seoond in order 
in the list of heavy sums, he was pleased to add, in his 
band-writing : — 

<^ I have gone over the different statements produced by I^Ir 
Miller, relative to his affairs, and I am perfectly satisfied that 
the utmost exertion has been made, and the greatest accuracy 
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exhibited in the management of these affairs, but that, from the 
depressed situation of the times, it is utterly impossible for 
him to meet the engagements he came under to his creditors ; 
and therefore, I agree to accept of 14s. per pound for my debt, 
the balance of which composition remaining due to be paid 
at the dates specified by him."" (Signed) " ^'^ 

After obtaining these I need hardly add, that the signa- 
tures of the other gentlemen principally concerned, were 
most readily procured as they were severally applied for ; 
one gentleman indeed took a little time to consider of it, but 
as the conduct of that gentleman gave me much satisfaction 
at the meeting on the 16th September, and he then seemed 
quite disposed to leave it to myself to make out of the stock 
what I couldy I can only account for his backwardness, on 
the supposition, that he had not had time, or, it may be pa- 
tience, to look over those affecting representations, as my high- 
est creditor had denominated them ; and I have no doubt, that 
now, when he shall have aii opportunity to look over this ad- 
dress, and its accompanying documents in print, although 
labouring under the disadvantage of the want of the statements 
referred to, (which would have taken up too many of my 
pages,) he will not regret his kind acquiescence also. 

I had, indeed, a little trouble with a few of the smaller 
sums — these gentlemen not duly considering that whatever 
their disappointments may have been — mine, after such (what 
shall I call it) murderous exertions, to insure a contrary re- 
sult — ^must have been much greater. 

There was one firm that assumed a most inexorable atti- 
tude, and I do not recollect how far they departed from it at 
the last, and I know not where to enquire now ; for they 
have long since met the fate that has so often been observed 
to follow such unfeeling conduct, when such tender heart- 
ed people come to be in distress themselves. — Yes 1 — 

In process of time, the house of and , came also 

- to be unfortunate, and they assuredly, could scarcely, in al- 
lusion to my case, put up the prayer to their creditors, " that 
mercy 1 to others shewed, that mercy shew to me.'' But be 
that as it may, the firm of this house has been broken up 
and scattered to the winds of heaven, and where the inexora- 
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ble partner (for the other was an easy, canny, sort of a man) 
is, I know not ; — if indeed he is still in existence.* 

Mnhile these matters were in the way of adjusting, and 
carrying into effect, it is not to be understood that I relaxed 
one moment in my exertions to keep things in a progressive 
state. My one auctioneer, T. C. continued his operations by 
Hawicky Selkirk^ and Galaehiela^^Earlaton and Lauder — 
Westrtathery Gordon and Stitchel — Eccles and Coldatreamy 
until he returned and had sales for a week or two in Dunbar^ 
and neighbourhood— -say from 9th to 31st March; im- 
mediately after which, he was marched off on a very extex^ 
sive round, comprehending a considerable quantity of new^ 
and to us, unknown ground^ and embracing the tedious cir* 
Cttit of not fewer than seven coimties, as will appear by the an- 
nexed statement, until for a reason that will afterwards be 
explained, he was stopped in his career, at Bathgate, in Ldn- 
lithgowshire, towards the end of June.*|- 



* My very cousiderate and raiioDal friend, the author of the Complete 
EiTGLiSR TiiADESM AK, formerly quoted, justly observes, ** If then the eoo. 
tingent nature of trade, renders e?ery man liable to disaster, that is engaged in it, 
it seems strange that tradesmen should be outrageous and unmerciful to one ano- 
ther, when they fall ; and yet, so it is, that no creditor is so fnrious upon an tin- 
happy insolvent tradesman, as a brother tradesman of his own class, and who is 
at least liable to the same disaster, in the common event of his tmslness. 
Nay, I have lived to see, such is the uneertamty of hunum affairs^ and eq^ 
ciaUy in trade, the furious and outrageous creditor become bankrupt himself, in 
a f^w years, or perhaps months, after, and begging the same mercy of others, 
which be but just before denied to his not more (read less) unfortunate fellow trades, 
man, and making the same exclamation at the cruelty and hard heartedness of 
creditors, in refusing to comply with him, when, at the same time^ his own heart 
must reproach him with his former conduct*** 

In order, however, to counteract any bad effect that might be sttpposed to 
arise from the inculcation of this lenient doctrine, our very sensible authfn goes 
on to state, '' I do acknowledge, that if there's an evident fraud, if he can de- 
tect the bankrupt in any wicked design, if he can prove he has effects suffideot 
to pay his debts, and that he only breaks with a purpose to cheat his creditors, 
and he conceals a part of his estate when he seems to offer a sincere surrender ; 
if this be the case, and it can be made appear to be so i for, in such case, 
too, we ought to be very sure of the fact, then, indeed, no favour is due, 
and really none ought to be shewed."— To which I, and I dare say, every honest 
man among my numerous readers, will be disposed to say. Amen.** 

-f That route commenced at Whitsome on the 23d March, to which place, 
some of his Coldstream remnants would likely have been forwarded to meet him. 
After which he proceeded by Paxton and AUanion, Swinion, Lethdm, Birgkam 
and Greeniaw hi Berwicksuibe, till the 4th April. Then by SnuUStolm, 
Bowden, and Lilliesleaf in Roxburghshire, to* the 11th. Afterward by 
Laughoini-Canonbi/, Springfield^ Annan, Braidkirk^ Eccle/echanf Ledcefh$, 
and Lochmahen, in Dumprieshire, to the 2d of May. Then upwards through 
Galloway by Casile Douglas^ Gatehousey and Creetown in KiBECVDBaietii- 
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While my other auctioneer (P. C.) broke ground at 
Pai9leyf on the 4th of February, and after progressing alao 
through difS^rent localities in Atbsribs and Dumfbieshibe, 
ended that leries at Lanark^ on the 2d of May.* 

I observed, or might have observed, before, that two of 
our northern parties once approached so near to each other, 
that the one vra& in Stonehaven, while the other was in Aber* 
deen, without either being likely ever to know if an accidental 
meeting had not taken place on the Sunday on Aberdeen 
Pier,-^and, I observe by my returns, from my southern 
expeditionists, that on Sunday the 26th April, the one party 
must have been in Braidkirkf in the neighbourhood of 
JEceUfechan, while the other was in Dumffie^^-'^lixdeed T. 
C, must have crossed the very road P. C. had taken on the 
Monday before, on his route to Castle Pouglas from Loch- 
Biaben* on Monday the 4th of May. AU these things I 
ccHild not but know, although the parties themselves, at the 
time, knew nothing of the matter. 

There was little danger, however, of any of my auction 
parties ever interfering or clashing with each other, for the 
plans of their routes, and the order and time of their marches, 
wore all sent from head quarters at Punbar, and had I had 
no other thing to vex me, or to distract my attention, I caur- 
not help thinking, that including the Inverness, Sutherland^ 
Caithness^ and Orkney ptd^lication canoemsj I must have had 
no einecure of it,-— to regulate so much machinery, and keep 
sudb a number of wheels in unceasing motion at one time. 
. Indeed, no General could be more incessantly busied with his 
plans in the midst of his most active campaigns, than I was with 



SBiax, to the l^th. Aft#rwarcU, br W^fUm^ Newton Stewart^ Fortpatrickf 
Stranraery Ghnittcef and Newton Stewart again, on his return, in Wigtom- 
■HZBB, to the 28th. Then in New Gailowap, in Kibkcudbkightshire, 
on the 29th and 30th. Afterwards in Monnphive^ Thornhill, Sanquhar^ 
and fVanlockheadf in Dumfrieshibe, to the 9th June. Then by />oti. 
Skte^ Bigg^Ty Camw^th^ and Iron JVorke^ (suppofled Wilwntown) in Lan- 
ABK8H1BE ; xoSi Bathgate^ in Livlithoowsuibe, till the 22d. 

* The route of this auctioneer, after breaking up from PaUleg, in Rbk« 
vbewshibe, on the 14Ui February, was, by Beith^ Stewatton^ Dalrgj 
SilUoottts, Kiboinningt Jrmne^ 4yr^ Kilnuumodf, Gatstont NewmilUy limu^ 
JSfitf, Catrine and Cumnock in A tbshibe, to the 4th of ApriL By Sanquhar^ 
JPenponi^ Dum/Hea^ aod ThomhUly in Dumfbieshtbe, to the 28th, and by 
LeodhAUe to XaiMirAr, in Lahabkshibx, by the 2d of May. 
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my routes^ until the maps of the Scottish counties had become 
so faipiliar to my eye, that, as I have expressed myself, I 
could almost chalk them out from memory ; and the fares, and 
the distances across the Pentland Firth, and over the vari- 
ous channels which separate the Islands of Orkney, had become 
so well known to me, that, it might appear to a stranger who 
heard me talk on such matters, that I had been long accus- 
tomed to ply in those seas, and voyage it across these numer- 
ous ferries myself. 

While the auctioneering business was thus kept moving in 
the most active manner, in the south, &c. things continued 
to go on in the publication line, much in their usual way in 
the north, — the usual remittances coming from time to time, 
with occasional information, sometimes of a hopeful and en- 
couraging, and sometimes of a depressing and discouraging 
nature, — ^nor do I recollect any thing particularly worth the 
noticing at this particular period, until I received intelli- 
gence that my Highland manager, had got married to a 
Highland lady, who having brought him a fortune, made me 
the better pleased with the intelligence, as it afforded him 
the means of buying up the stock and the ground, and conse- 
quently relieving me of a, business, which had now become both 
troublesome and irksome to me, but which might, when con- 
ducted by the young man on his own responsibility, prove a 
source of amusement as well as profit to himself. 

I accordingly lost not a moment in entering upon a cor- 
respondence with him on the subject, and after the exchange 
of several letters, in the month of May, it ended in the under- 
standing, that, I should go north, once more, and meet him 
and his brother, (who had previously given indications of 
being already tired of his new ground, farther northward,) 
at Inverness, on Saturday the 20th of June, in order, that we 
might have an opportunity to converse personally on the 
subject. 

There were still some other matters I had in view, in that 
journey, but, this, now became, the great engrossing concern, 
and I was the more hopeful of being able to succeed in my 
wishes, in that respect, from the circumstance of the young 
man's brother, so far from being against any arrangement of 
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the kind, that he distinctly stated, in a letter written to me, just 
before he set out from Wick to Sutherland on his way south- 
wards, ^^ mean time, I am in the thoughts, that you and my 
brother will come to an agreement about the Inverness cir- 
cuit, when we all meet'' 

Indeed, it was very natural he should be disposed to write 
in that stile, as it was for the present uncertain, whether, or 
how, he would now be employed by me, and the very circum- 
49tance of his brother's becoming the proprietor of the stock and 
the business, even if he had inclined to take his cane in his 
hand and act the Highland gentleman himself, now that he had 
got his Highland lady, tould not fail, to make bread, for 
iiim, in some department or other connected with it. So 
that, I had nothing to fear, but rather every thing to hope 
from his return, and being present also at the meeting. 

Indeed, as the returns of this young man (which must 
have disgusted one of his honourable feelings, as to that un- 
fortunate district) had, up to the first of June, with the ex- 
ception of two small remittances, been little else, than a list 
of expence, — 1 had made up my mind to have the business 
in that quarter wound up with as little delay and expence as 
possible ; and it was in order to despatch my old experi- 
enced agent, T. C. for that purpose, that his southern career 
was put an end to, for the present, at Bathgate, on the same 
day that I entered Inverness, viz. the SSd of June ; two days 
later, it willbe seen, thanlhad contemplated in my arrangement, 
but which, will be fully accounted for in my next chapter.* 



* Previous to entering upon which, it may be necessary, however, for me to 
notice, the progress of my auctioneer P. C. to the northward, as it will soon be 
Ibund, that I had occasion to meet him on the day I should have been at Inver. 
Defcs,»-and at a place that I had no idea of visiting on my journey out, at least, 
mt the time I entered into that arrangement—But so far as we were concerned 
none of the parties were to blame— >and the business will be sufficiently explain- 
ed in its developement. 

As I observed before, my west country agent, as I shall still call him, not- 
withstanding his present mission to the northward, concluded his spring sales, 
or series of auctions, at Lanark, on the 2d of iVIay.^On the 13th to the 16th 
I find him, at the Bridge of Earn in Pebthshibe, and Cupar in Angus,-! 
tiom the 18th to the 23d, at Blair Gowrie in Perthshire, and Meigle and 
Gkmmiis in Angds.shire,— from the 25th to the 30thatFof/ar and Brechin^ 
in the latter shire, and Laurencekirh in thatof KiNCABDiNE,-«-and from the 9th 
to the 20th of June, at Aberdeen, where he will be found on my arrival at that 
place, in the w»y^ and manner, afterwards to be specified. 

2 E 
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CHAPTER XXIV.— 1818 (CONTINUED.) 

The rider does not always mount, when the saddle is pllieed on the back of tfiv 
lujTse-^I am suddenly pretented ftom setting oat on my nortberti joamey, at 
the tkbft, and by the route and mode of conveyance I intended.*^6o wayward 
next morning.— ^ail from Leith on board an Aberdeen vessel, in the aftemooa 
of that d8y.T*>No steam boats on the northern passage in those days— Cheap 
passage money at the time.^— Indication of a coming gate before we leavv the 
harbour.— Occident in the Roada^— ICapid passage down the Firth. —A coan^ 
nighe^A calm in the morning —Strong gale in going into port at Aberdeen 
in the afternoon.— Get my business in thatc\^y de8patched.*»-Ardval at. Inver- 
ness in time to go to work on the morning of Ae 32'd— Meet with the Brdi> 
thers.*— Two lions in the way.-^My further progress effectually impededi— « 
Make the best of my untowArd sitiiatkm— Laborious empkymeat during my 
short stay at Inverness.— >Leave the northern metropolis on the«fternoon of thff 
24t^ ---Arrive at Aberdeen on the following day.— >Aflter finishing my business 
there, leave it again in the afternoon.— Breakfast at Kinross.— Atrive at £din« 
buT]^ in the forenoon, and after transacting business there, land at my owft 
riiop door at Dunbar, en the evening of Friday the 26tib, being that day s^*eii- 
ttight from the time that I left it.— Ths JouavAL op ▲ wbek.— I4ttle 
time for sle^, and less for rest, during its continuance— .Neither of these the 
matter of my greatest regret.— The ruling passion still predominate8.^-More 
instancea of its prevalence. -^The blasted heath wheM Macbeth net the w^ebet. 
jm,Mom the epet is pointed out i— ^y surprise on inding, a liviag specbnen of 
the reminiscences of former times, still an inhabitaat of the Hoar Moor— ..flow 
the circumstance may probably be accounted fer. 



Jf^has been so often, I bdieve, remarked, as to become pro* 
verUal, that the rider does not always mounts when die sadU 
die is placed on the back of the horse ; — so, in my presently 
contemplated journey to Inverness, notwithstanding that eve- 
ry thing was in readiness, and my preparations completed, 
fbr setting out on the morning of Wednesday the 17th of 
June, in order to take the Highland coach on the day fol- 
lowing, (as it then travelled northward only twice a week,} 
which, barring accidents, would have landed me on the streets 
of Inverness, on the Friday afternoon, in good time to per- 
form my part of the assignation — ^there was a certain castxalty 
to come in tbe way, that put it out of my power, either to 
mount the vehicle 1 intended to travel by, at the time I had 
fixed, or, indeed, to avail myself o{ that method of travelliD|; 
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M ally to be any thing near the time I had, myself fixed, for 
the meeting taking place at InvemeBs; and who would have 
thought, that that casualty, would have been a matter that 
sounds so lightly in peo|de^s ears, as a running at the nose. 

But so it was, that when the morning of my departure had 
arrived, I found myself so peculiarly troubled in that respect, 
above what 1 had ever felt before, or have experienced since, 
that th^e was more than sufficient employment for my hands, 
with my handkerchief, without allowing them the smallest 
leisure, for the necessary business, if I meant to travel, of 
putting on my clothes. Nor, does it appear the matter was 
much mended by the evening of that day, or, from the anxiety 
I must have fdt to get forward, upon a business of such im- 
portance, at the time agreed upon, I would most probably have 
embraced the opportunity of some of the evening coaches to 
have got on to Edinburgh, which would, still have been 
in time, for my overtaking the Highland ooach in the morning. 

It so happened, however, that my son was to set out 
on the Thursday morning, to take his passage in a ves- 
^1, (the Marchioness of Huntly,) which was to sail on the fol- 
lowing day to Aberdeen, where, he was to commence a new, 
and, as it turned out, a pretty long series of labours again, 
in the nordi, with his old fellow traveller, already alluded to 
as my western agent. I was by no means quite recovered, 
when he set out, but, it was arranged betwixt us, that, after 
making enquiry as to the time the vessel was to sail, he vrasf 
to let me know in the evening ; and, if, it was not before I 
had time to get forward next day, and I continued to 
get better during the night, I was to go westward and accom- 
pany him in the vessel to Aberdeen, which would be so far 
on the way, and shorten the remainder of the journey forward. 

This part of the plan succeeded. I went westward on the 
Friday, and was on board the vessel an hour or two before she 
was hauled out of the dock. It was rather a pleasant and 
settled kind of day when I went on board, and so far was I 
from dreading any thing in the shape of a storm, at that sea- 
son of the year, that I had brought wiih me some maps 
of the counties we were to pass, in coasting it along, in or- 
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der to amuse myself with a view of the places, as they suo 
cessively appeared along the shore, (for it must be recollected, 
there were no steam-boats, nor steam-boat guides, to the north, 
in these days,) and indeed, there appeared, at that period of 
deadly competition, to be little encouragement for any such 
attempt, — as our fare, including provisions, amounted only to 
five shillings ! 

Upon hauling oiit of the dock, however, we had the first 
indication of a gale, by the whistling of the wind among the 
cordage ; and by the time we had got up our full comple- 
ment of sail, in the Roads, the vessel took such a lurch to 
the leeward, that a little horse, or pony, that was expected, in 
the forenoon when it was put on board, to have stood out 
the passage in calmness and quietude, on deck, was almost, 
if not altogether thrown overboard, and had it not been for the 
check experienced from the halter, which fortunately had not 
given way, we would likely have been minus that passenger 
at least, without proceeding farther. 

Our ^run down the Forth was most rapid, distancing con- 
siderably, before we turned the East Neuk of Fife, the At- 
lanta of Montrose, and another Aberdeen vessel, which had 
sailed with us the same tide ; but our situation was far from 
being comfortable, for, instead of amusing myself with my 
maps, the great matter was, with my legs firmly set against 
the companion, or top of the entrance that led down to the 
cabin, to jamb, or keep myself firmly fixed in my seat on the 
starboard side of the vessel, while the best and most steady 
seamen on board, had to cling, or keep hold of something, as 
their several duties required them to scramble along from one 
part to the other of the scudding bark. For really, after all, 
as the master confessed to me, after our arrival at Aberdeen, 
the Marchioness was a crank little vessel, and which, perhaps, 
I had too good reason to know, before long, although at that 
time, we were safely landed, with what belonged to us on 
terra firma, not however without a second struggle with the 
gale — which, although it had fallen off' during the night, so 
as to leave us in almost a becalmed state, on a fine sunny 
morning of the following day, in sight of, or off* Stonehaven, 
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—returned again with renewed violence as the tide made in 
the afternoon, and, I observed, afterwards, in the papers, 
that about the time that we entered the port of Aberdeen, a 
vessel had one of her masts carried away in making the har- 
bour of Banff. 

It may be readily imagined, that after assisting in the ar- 
rangements with my son and his partner, whom he had now 
joined, in respect to their future progress, which we got 
over by a late hour on the Saturday night, I should lose no 
time in pushing forward to the place of my final destina- 
tion, at which I arrived per mail, early on the morning of 
Monday, the 22d, having been only the intervening Sunday 
behind my time. And as I am one of those old fashioned 
folks who do not allow themselves voluntarily to do any 
business on that day, that can possibly be avoided, and do 
not even admit of travelling upon business, except in cases 
of urgent necessity, such as this was, (where the value of 
many oxen and asses was at stake,) I may indeed, taking all 
things into consideration, be said to have been very little be- 
hind my time, and the brothers, upon the supposition that I 
had some how or other missed my passage with the coach, 
instead of complaining, were very much pleased to see me, 
and we lost no time in proceeding to business on the Monday, 
after I had lain down a little to refresh myself, upon my ar- 
rival in my friend Bennetts, — which, as usual, upon such occa- 
sions, had a very sudden, and almost instantaneous effect in 
restoring me to myself. 

But I now found I had another lion in the way^ as old 
John Bunyan would have said, to contend with at Inver- 
ness, in addition to the one that had already begun to alafm 
me, by its growlings, before I had advanced beyond the first 
stage on that side of Aberdeen ; and sufiice it to say, that 
with these two lions^ I soon found my course so completely im* 
peded, that instead of having my wishes gratified in the way 
I expected, and which, under present circumstances, must 
have been such a great relief to my spirits, — I was fain to 
embrace the opportunity of taking the stock off the hands 
of the one brother, and putting the other in the place in 
which he formerly stood, in point of management and re- 
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tponsixUdtyf untH we aaw, at least, how the buoaete waslike- 
Ij.best to be wound up» or if not, what next best was to be 
done with it. 

In patting thii^ to ri^t acccnrding to diis new arrange- 
ment, we had a hiborious job of it in the wareroom, on the 
Monday, and Tuesday, reserving our cracks and future pro- 
jects for discussicm in the evenings, when the two brothers 
usually accompanied me, for the purpose, to my lodgings, 
after the &tigues of the day. And it was g^endly time in- 
deed, that then we should also have scHnething to eat and to 
drink ; for from the time we entered to work in the morning 
I do not think we ^oyed any, the unaUest leisure, to sit 
down to a meal of any description in course of the day. 

Our unremitting assidui^ and attention to the business in 
which we were engaged, ambled us, however, to do much, in 
a oomparativdy small compass oi time, bo that I was enaUed 
to leavelnvemess, butnot, alas ! with my pockets filled withbills 
and cash to the extent perhaps of ^1 000, as the produce of what 
I mig^t have disposed of my stock, &c. by the Wednesday's 
Mail, ma Ab»:deen ; where I had some further directions to 
leave, after having now ascertained, what I may safely call, 
the unfortunate result of my journey : which was the more vex- 
atious, as the two /tofi«, I have had too much reas(m to allude 
to, appeared from quarters whence no such lions ought to 
have come, and omsequently, none should have been ex^ 
pected. 

The leaving of Inverness at rather a late hour of the day, 
or after we had partaken of an early dinner, was the occasion 
jo{ another night's travelling. Break&sdng at Old Meldrum 
on the fdlowing morning ; we arrived at Aberdeen in the 
f<»i»K)on of that day, (Thursday the 25th :) From whence, 
after giving the necessary instructions to my party in that 
city, I set out in the aftemocm, and after travelling all night 
again, by the usual route, break&sdng next morning at Kin- 
ross, I arrived at Edinburgh, in good time to allow me, to 
transact some business that I should perhaps have attended 
to in the gcnng west, if I had had time ; previous to my leav- 
ing it for Dunbar by the afternoon coach, whidi set me down 
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hi my own shop door, on that evenhig, at the usual time at 
arrival — and thus condiudes 

THE JOURNAL OF A WEEK. 

Bet such a week ! of fatigue and anxiety— of exertion sod 
wakefulness ! ! Let my readers recollect, that, as I obsenr- 
cd before, there were no conveyances by steam in those days, 
and that the continued jolting, in the night travelling by 
land, was not more propitious towards my getting a little re- 
pose, (for I could never, like some people, enjoy sleep in a 
coach) than the tossings and tumblings and sickening scenes^ 
on board the smack. 

Indeed, I wonder the more how I stood it (for upon the 
whole I stood the journey wonderfully well) as I find, I had 
been suffering under a rather severe indisposition, but recent- 
ly before I set out, and so as to have rendered my services dU 
most unavailable in tibe shop on our late fair day. 

On the night previous to my departure, it is not likely i 
would sleep Icmg, or very soundly from the anxiety I must 
have felt on the eve of such a journey. If on board of the 
smack, on the Friday night, I turned into my bed a little as 
the gale took off, I must have slept none, or nearly so ; for, 
I reccdiect well, that I was glad to get upon the deck again to 
breathe the fresh air in the morning. On the Saturday night 
I was late up— on the Sunday m<»iung I was early on ray 
way to the place of my ulterior destination— on the night be- 
twixt that and the Monday, I was kept in perpetual motion, 
until I had just time to lie down for an hour or two, when 1 
had too much to think upon, connected with the business 
upon which I was about to enter, to allow *^ kind nature^s 
Bweet restorer, balmy sleep,^ to settle down on my eye lids^ 
during that sh(»t interval.-^From what I have already no* 
ticed, I must have been late at work on the Monday and 
Tuesday, and early at work on the Tuesday and Wednesday. 
The Wednesday night being spent in travelling, brought 
no repose, and that of the Thursday had likely no better re- 
sult, if we except a little nodding on the road betwixt Ar^ 
broath and Dundee, on which occai^on, I think, I knocked 
off mv hat by bringing it in contact with the heads of some 
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of my iniH^ deepy^ companions, all of which must have made 
it a very sleepless, as well as a most laborious week. 

But all this would have gone as nothing, — had all ended 
well at the last — But to make such a finish !«-and that finish 
to be partly, at least, occasioned by two concurrent causes, 
hom which I should have expected better things— could not 
but affect me as I entered my habitation — Spiritless and crest 
fallen, on the evening of my return : — indeed I can scarcely 
repress the rising sigh, if not, the falling tear, when I yet 
think of it 

It is, however strange, how the ruling passion will still 
continue to evince itself, even in cases of the most discourage- 
ing nature, — and hdp to bear us up, by the tempc»ary emjdoy- 
ment it gives to our harassed ideas, even in the midst of cir- 
cumstances peculiarly distressing. 

I have always, since I first became acquainted with the 
productions of literary men, had a strong predikctum to any 
thing connected with their memory, or for scenes «>ln ilirf^ to 
faring these productions to our remembrance, hence, the same 
principle operating in me, on my return from my imfnircTns 
fid expedition to Inverness, that induced me at a mudi 
earlier and happier poiod of my life, to walk up to, and lay 
my hand cm the door of Pops^s villa at Twickenham — and 
to search out the burial place of the Pokt of thb Ssaaoifs^ 
within the walls of the churdi at Richmond — that made me 
once glance with eagerness at the numsion of the great 
Sim Isaac Nkwton, as I passed it rapidly on the other 
aide of Grantham — and gaze with intensity at the old 
&shioned €d>ric which was pcnnted out to me as the house in 
which SHAKsspsAms was bom, as we stcqpped to change 
horses, on an occasion, at Stratford>upoD-Avoii — that made 
me pause in one of my excursions to Bunhill fields burial 
ground, when I found that I stood befcxe the grave of old 
JoHifBinrrAN, — and to forget the beautiful altar piece in Crip- 
plf^ate Churdi, when I was given to understand, that, that 
diurdi also contained the ashes of the incomparable Mh-ton, 
— that made me forsake the gayer and more exhilarating 
scenes of the metropolis, on one occasion, in order that I 
might have an of^portunity c^ exploring the gloomy recesaes 
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of therambles of HABiiXY»and learn among the inmatesof Beth- 
lehemHospital) the justness of the description given of them by 
the Man of Feblino ;— 4uid, in short, that made me embrace 
with alacrity^theopportunity which once lay in my power tohear 
one of the admirable discourses of the great and good Bishop 
PoBTBus, delivered from his own mouth in the Cathedral of 
St Pauls— 4» listen to the plain and unadorned story of old 
John Nbwton, in his own church of St Swithins,«— and led me 
into the scrape already noticed, when I thought only of put- 
ting myself in the way, of hearing Db Palbt, at Carlisle ;*^ 
as well as in a number of other instances, whidh I have neither 
leisure^ nor limits^ to enter upon at present. 

Hence^ I say, the same principle operating in me, not- 
withstanding the discouraging and depressing drcumstances 
under which I had so recently quitted Inverness, and whicb^ 
would no doubt engross my reflections too much, to allow me 
to think of the bloody field of CuUoden, till I had passied it,-^ 
would not allow me to turn a deaf ear to our northern guards 
when^ as we whirled across the blasted heath, which, as is wdl 
known lies betwixt Nairn and Forres, and which, I believe^ 
I was now pa^ng for the first time in day light, he kindly 
pcanted out to me the clump oftreeSf planted, as he informed 
me, by Mr Brodie of Brodie, to mark the spot where Macbeth 
met the witches. 

But this was not the greatest curiosity I was destined to 
meet with on the blasted heath, although it must be confess- 
ed, that having so recently retired from the scene of my 
blasted hopes at Inverness, I was far from being in the best 
possible mood for enjoying such a sight.— For, I do not think 
that Banquo faimsdf, could have well betrayed more visible 
marks c^ astonishment in his countenance, when he exclaimed, 
as the weird sisters intruded themselves upon his vision, and 
that of his no less astonished companion :-^ 

«( What are these. 

So withered and so wild in their attire. 
That look not like the inhabitants of earth. 
And yet are on it?*' 

than I did, when, as I descended from the coach in order to 

have the better view, I exclaimed to the guard, ** there isT 

one of them,^^ on beholding in the immediate vicinity of the 

2p 
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«pot where I alighted, standing in the door of her lowfy 
bovdy and busily employed with her rock and heriibto^ in the 
exercise of which, she gave a fine display of her shriveUed 
arms, one of the best living specimens of the weird sisterhood, 
I think, I ever beheld. Nay, I will not even except thoee inani- 
mate caricatures, so faithfully, if we may believe the engrav- 
ers, pourtrayed on the hal^pisnny pictures, and hal^nny jhc- 
ture books, of our juvemle days, of those poor unfortunates, 
whose greatest misfortune, was the bemg branded with the 
odious, in those days I may rather say, murderous^ appella- 
tion of a toitch ! 

Where the proprietor of the estate, and planter of the 
dump of trees, had got such a strange piece of the reminis- 
cences of the olden times, I know not But it is possible, 
that he thought such a piece of fairy ground, and associated 
with such Strang feats of ancient diablerie, could not be 
complete in all its parts, without the resemblance, at least, 
of one of its former inhabitants, and on that account, had 
placed, one of the best modem specimens he eouM pro- 
cure, as a kind of outpost on the road side^ and within 
view of the trees, as if, to point out the spot where the gam- 
bols and revels of ha* sisters of old were wont to be held and 
celebrated. 

One thing is certain, that if this was the case, the gentleman 
could not have selected a better specimen, even had he gone to 
Iceland, or the regions about Mount Etna, for the purpose. 

But the thing that most surprised me was, the evident 
looks of surprise, with which this venerable rdic of former 
times, both in occupation and appearance, (for I wiH not caR 
her by a worse name) eyed me, as I gazed at Aer,— -although 
no doubt, with looks of sufficient astonishment, to have at- 
tracted the notice of an ordinary observer. But tiie ancient 
dame had not, perhaps, for some time before been exposed to 
the eye of such a scrutinizing visitant — ^for reaUy, the unex. 
pected circumstance of meeting such a personification of thr 
wrrcHES OF fobmeb times, at such a time too, and at such a 
place, had fairly thrown me ofi^ my guard, and made me look» 
during the short period of my sojourn on the blasted heathy 
most intensely at her* 
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Had this venerable personage in reality been^ not one of 
the weirdy but one of the second sighted sisterhood, with 
which these regions were supposed still to abound,— one of 
those comparatively harmless beings, who, favoured with the 
gift of prying into futurity, are nevertheless deprived of the 
means, either by the power of infernal incantations or other- 
wise, of contributing in any measure towards bringing the 
scenes of thdr predictions to pass. Had this ancient dame, 
I say, been one of this description, and under the influence 
of a disposition to exercise her prophetic powers on me, in 
return for the keen scrutinizing eye with which I had viewed 
lier, given me a significant hint on remounting the vehicle, 
that I would not soon have occasion to come so far as the 
Hoar Moor (the name by which it is now usually designat- 
ed) for something to amuse me, and to make a gazing stock 
of a poor lonely woman, who was glad to occupy her present 
situation as a piece of bread, for that there was mischief enough 
brewing for me nearer home. 

That, in fact, before the grain that was now bursting 
into ear, should be ripened unto harvest, I should experience, 
in the foot, or the toe with which 1 had first presumed to 
touch the place of her seclusion, the blasted heath, — a soiu:ce c^ 
such lasting pain, vexation, and uneasiness, as would quickly 
make me forget all other considerations, and give me, indeed, 
something to amuse me ! — Had this, I say, been my parting 
valediction, I would most likely have smiled at the time, as 1 
resumed my place again in the vehicle, without any thing ap- 
parently being wrong with my foot or my toe; but, in that case, 
I most assuredly would not have forgotten her afterwards, 
for reasons which will be sufficiently obvious in my next chap- 
ter. Although, as no such valediction took place, it is 
not to be expected that I shall there, again, recur to the sub- 
ject* 
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CHAPTER XXV.— 1818 (CONTINUED.) 

Tk^ old Scots 9ayiDg, *' a little epark^ soipetimes breetfs nmokU work" in my 
cti$e unhappily illu8trated<<^One of the lUms in the vjap^ J met with at In- 
Tocness, is the- occasion of a meeting at Ayton.— Oo down by the morning 

'. «NM^ and diaappointed by the Mall on my retarn.«i«Walk np to Renton-Inn 
on the following moining.—- The bad effects of having a iireui ioe^ pinched by 
a «m4i// «Aotf.«— The full extent of my misfortune not immediately aj^parent^* 
Able to go about my business for some time afterwards.— Kemittances from 

' InTemess, of bo great amounta^^Instructions to my new agent in that quar- 
ter, and to the one recently sent out to wind up the business in Orkney and 
G(dthness«— Auction arrangements.— First general, or quarterly return from 
my Inverness new agent| but middling— Caithness and Orkney returns but 
so and so.— Auction returns from the north, of a very varied description*- 

' Those from Kirkwall fall fkr short of ezpectation««-The course I adopted In 

. ccmsequence of so many short eomings.— *Sale to the trade in Edinburgh ci the 
3d of September— Kept open for some time afterwards, by eatalogoe,^* 
The Sale, notwithstanding every effort, does not torn out welL—- Dis« 
couraging considerations and prospects.- Get over the 4th of October, but no 
relaxation in my exertions,— The trumpet sounding again for the winter 
flampaign.«p*More labourers put Into the vineyard.w»Foimer ones eneoniaged 
to persevere>«-*Am obliged to give up my own personal exertions, and retire 
from my attempt at a sale in Dunbar, in the month of October— An affect- 
ing rieminiscence briefly alluded to* — Pitiableness of my situation at that time* 
—Northern routes continued.— The two nec9, or supernumerary labourers, 

' when} and where, employed.- Inverness proceeds to the 8th December, better 
than the last, but still little enough.*«»Tho8e from Orkney and Caithness, up 
to the 23d very sober.— Another question asked.— Some fiow^% in my path« 
—Some ^ftoTfif— Bulletin wanted about my toe ! 



I THINK I took occasion to remark in a preceding chapter^ 
that it \% amazing to observe, in the course of Providence, 
what strange events will sometimes take their rise, from what 
we would think very disproportionate and inadequate causes, 
and what I am about to relate, will afford an apt illustration 
of the old Scots saying, << a little spark will sometimes breed 
muckle wark^'' as well as the truth of the remark, that, when 
we meet with any mischief, we do not know, where, or how 
it will end 

One of the lions in the way that I met with at Inverness, 
and which did me, what I considered, considerable injury 
at the time, required some explanation from Mr , 
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and in order to obtain it, I lost no time after my return^ to 
correspond with that gentleman, on the subject, which cor- 
respondence ended, in a meeting betwixt us, at Ayton, on 
Friday the 31st, or last day of July. 

I went down by the Morning Union, with an intention, if 
possible, to return by the same conveyance in the afternoon ; 
but, the gentleman whom I expected to meet me> being 
rather long in getting forward, we did not get our business 
discussed in time, which made me, at a late hour, dependent 
on the Mail.«^When the Mail arrived there was no vacancy, 
so that I had no alternative, but to rest in Ayton for the 
night; biit, having nothing to do there otherwise, I made up 
my mind to walk forward to Renton Inn, (where I was in the 
habit of transacting business with the landlord,) next fore- 
nooD) and there wait the arrival of the afternoon coach, to 
take me forward to Dunbar. This I accomplished, but it 
unfortunately so happened, that, short as the distance was, 
my shoes being rath^ tight, one of them pinched, and, as it 
afterwards appeared, had somewhat injured my great tob. 
But such a TOB ! as it afterwards turned out to me ! — I need 
not however,dwelI on it for the present,for enough will beheard 
of that unfortunate toe in process of time, as we go along. 

Suffice it to say, that I almost yet shudder when I think 
of the dreadful pain I suffered for such a length of time, 
from so small a member^ while the nail was winding (as it 
afterwards turned out) its way, with slow, but steady pro- 
gress, for months ! into the flesh !— during which time, the 
only temporary relief I could obtain, was from the caustic, 
when fresh applied, to eat into the quick ; which deadened it 
for the time being, but only to allow the fell tormentor, to 
renew its agonizing torments, when it had made its way into 
the quick again. ' 

It was so far well, however, that the worst consequences 
of this apparently trifling injury, did not appear at first, for 
I remember distinctly, being down upon the pier with a car- 
pet shoe on one foot, in the time of our herring fishing, (for 
there were no steam ships on the London passage in those 
days, to disturb, these long accustomed annual visitants,) 
which would most likely be towards the end of August. 
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Nay more^ I was able, I observe, to attend and condudt 
with a little assistance from some friends, a book salk, I had, 
TO THB TAADE, in Edinburgh, on the 3d of September fol- 
lowing, — and it also appears that 1 was able to go so fear 
west again on business, (no doubt, with that useful appen- 
dage, my carpet ahocy) in the. month of October ; but, all after 
that, until it drove me from my personal exertions in the 
town hall of Dunbar, on the ■ of that month, and indeed, 
for a long time after, forms a blank in my travelling memo- 
randums.-^But before proceeding further, I must return and 
bring up other matters to that date. 

My return from Inverness, I see, was accompanied, or fol- 
lowed, by a Oeneral Return from my old Inverness agent, of 
no great amount, but, at this, (although I might lament the 
deficiency,) I could not be much surprised, as there would 
most probably be some balances with the men, and other 
matters to settle, in winding up our accounts^ Meantime, 
to make up this deficiency as speedily as possible, my new 
agent in that quarter was instructed to be as diligent and 
active as possible for the next three months, or by the time 
that hia first general return from that district would be due ; 
— ^while, T. C. who had been ordered north for the purpose 
of winding up the Orkney and Caithness concerns, at the 
time he was, on that account, interrupted in his progress, as 
before noticed at Bathgate, — was also advised, to leave no 
stone unturned, in making that tract as productive as possi- 
ble, after such a supply of seed had now been lavished upon 
it, and, at same time, to take every means to put things in 
the best train towards a final winding up. 

My Son William, with his coadjutor and assistant,— it was 
arranged should break up from Aberdeen, on the expiry of the 
week, on which I saw them, on my retiun from Inverness— 
which of course, would be about the end of June, and ad- 
vance to the northward, through Aberdeenshire and Banff-- 
ahire^ — so as to get across in time, to operate a little in Caith" 
nessy before the commencement of the great Kirkwall annual 
fair, in August ; where, in consequence of previous reports, 
we expected something considerable to be done :— after which, 
it was meant they should return again by Caithness^ then 
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cross over to Banffkhite^ and finish their ,iicn*them campaign 
in Jberdeenshire. 

By the first general return of my new Inverness agents 
made up to the 16th, it appears, he had done tolerably weU 
as a beginning, but by no means what I should, by this time, 
have expected from that quarter. But wherever the fault 
lay, I do not blame him, as I bdieve, in addition to his 
known diligence and activity, that the young man was nearly 
as anxious to make a good remittance, as I was to receive it. 

The remittances from my new Orkney and Caithness agent, 
had also fallen short of my wishes, — I must not now say ex- 
pectations,— while those from my son and his coadjutor, from 
the 29th June, when they commenced operations on their new 
route at Old Meldrum, until they had a sale at Fochabers, to 
a very small amount, on the 16th and 17th of October, were 
of a very varied description.* But, what was the worst 
feature in their case, was, the small amount of the nearly 
three week^s operations, from which so much was anticipated, 
and to ensure which, so much expence, in sending out so 
many books, was incurred, at Kirkwall, &c. conmiencing on 
the 10th of August, and finishing on the S9th. 

It was no wonder, that, under these circumstances, or see- 
ing by my occasional correspondence, how things were going, 
and likely to turn, out in these quarters, I should have had 
recourse to my t&ade salb in Edinbubgh, on the 3d of 
September ; — ^in regard to the propriety of which, I seem to 
have consulted some of my creditors in the city, in the 
hopes, that my representation, as to the true state of matters, 
would induce them, to give me the better lift ; in which, 
considering what bargains were going, I cannot help, yet 
thinking, they might have served themselves, as well as me. 



* On this route, I see, I had returns of sales at Old Meldrum and Turriff^ in 
Abchdeemshire, from the 89th June, to 4th July.— From Banff^ Portmfyy 
CuUen^ and Fochabers^ in Banffshire, up to the 18th,— and from ITkAr, in 
Caxthkess, for the weeks ending the 27th July, and 1st August : — after then, 
the returns for the weeks ending the 17th, and 24th, and following days to the 
29th, are from Kirkwallin Orkney ; — then from T^r^o, for the weeks ending 
the 12th and 19th September; and from Wick again, fof the weeks ending the 26th, 
and to October 6, in Caithness ;— afterwards at Portsoyj Cullen^ Buckie and 
Fochaheri :— in Banffshire, from October the 9th to the 17th :— .where we 
will leave them for the present. 
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It appears, however, that these gentlemen, in generali 
thought otherwise, or I would not likely have had so much 
cause to have recourse to the alternative I was afterwards 
forced to adopt. Indeed, my principal demands appear ra- 
ther to have been from friends no ways personally interested 
in the result of the sale, and to give such as these, every in- 
ducement, still to come forward and assist me in making up 
the deficiency, I kept the salb, on the same terms, open by 
catalogue for some time longer, and made the circumstance 
pretty generally known among the trade at a distance. 

After all, this sale turned out any thing but productive, 
and as I had previously fallen short of my expectations in 
some quarters, and had but bo and so prospects in regard to 
others, I was under the necessity, bitter again as the draught 
was, to make some arrangement in regard to the October 
payments, now advancing so rapidly upon me, and although 
at the time, I got the 4th of October over as well as I could 
have expected, yet I had no intention of relaxing in my e£Parts« 
The trumpet was sounding, now loudly as ever, for exer-. 
tion — the season for activity in our auctioneering department 
had arrived — the time of our winter campaign in that depart-* 
ment was at hand. What then was to be done, or what did 
I do ? Why, I put more labourers, or made preparations to 
put more labourers, into the vineyard, and encouraged those 
who were already hi, to persevere in their course, and do 
what they could^ in spite of every sacrifice and obstacle, both 
by my precept and example. 

Example ! it may be said, and what example could you 
give. Have you forgotten the sorb toe f No, and if I 
had, the following extract now before me, from a letter which 
I had written on the 15th September, would remind me of 
it, << livery thing seems to have gone against me since I saw 
you last, and confined to the house by this unlucky toe^ I 
can do little more than brood over my misfortunes.**^ And 
again, the following extract from the letter of a friend, serves 
to shew, that at the date of his letter, the 26th October, the 
little member had not only continued to be troublesome, but 
had become a source of anxiety to him as well as to myself: 
" I am much concerned to hear by Mr » that your toe 
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18 Btill troubling you : I sball be anxious to hear how it is : 
and you must write me by post how it is.** " I really would 
^yise you to be careful of it, as it is a very tender part.^ 

Perhaps Mr — ia passing through Dunbar, had heard 
ix>mething of the alarming surmises and conjectures that 
were now pretty generally afloat in the neighbourhood, and 
which made it more necessary than ever for me to go up 
jBtairs, and confine myself, ia order, had there been no better 
reason, to be out of the way of heaving some of those alarm- 
ing remarks, which some people were foolish or cruel enough 
to repeat in my presence, or ia my hearing, in the shop ! 

But notwithstanding all this, I did make the attempt to 
shew a good example, by commencing a sale personally in 
the Town -hall, in this place, on ■ evening, the — of 
October ; but it would not do, and as I was heat off that 
ground on the preceding winter, near the end of the season, 
by the interposition of a fever, — so for the present, when just 
beginning my career, I was, in consequence of my tob, 
obliged to desist. 

Two nights I appear to have stood it out, but on the thirds 
I observe, by the similarity of the trifling produce, to that, on 
the night in which I had been previously forced to relinquish 
my task — I had to give it up. 

Indeed, my case must have been truly pitiable at that time, 
and a few lines marked at bottom, " Written under very 
distressing circumstances, October 23, 1818,^^ still in my 
possession, show, that I must have felt the unhappy situation 
.in which I was placed, most keenly. 

My faithful auctioneers in the north, would, however, re- 
quire neither precept nor example, to set them busily to work, 
in breaking up from Fochabers^ where we left them, on the 
17th, and accomplishing, to the full extent, the remainder of 
their circuit, in a number of selected places, in Banffshire 
and Abebdeenshibe.^ 



* The sale at FochaherSy as before mentioned, finished on the 1 7th ;— in Keith 

on the 2Uti—Huntly on the 24th \^Tunr%fft\it2^\h '^^-^Banff and M*Duff on 

the 31st ;— Jf ^Dtf^from Nov. 2, to the 1 1th i^^Peierhead 14th and 2l8t— do. and 

Eilon, 23d to 26th ;*— 0/</ Aberdeen^ December 1 to 8 i^^Printfigld^ 11, and 12 : 

after which, I see P. C. had a sale in Glasgow, at the close of the year, say SOtk 

2g 
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The proceeds from my Inverness agent, as by his quarter- 
ly return, from 16th September to the 8th December, had 
rather hnproved a little since the former ; but still, little 
enough, considering all things, and the prodigious sinking of 
stock, in keeping matters a-going in that quarter— the bal- 
ance in the wareroom still being, after all I had got back, 
£1B^1 : 13s. worth, retail value ;— which, it will be observed, 
must amount to a considerable sum, even at the lowest whole- 
sale prices. On the 21st December, I have T. C.^s returns 
to that date, since the 7th of October, which were also sober 
enough, considering what had*been done to ensure a better 
result,«*-which brings matters down, so far as these returns are 
concerned, to the end of 1818. 

But small as the amount of the whole was, when compared 
with my demands, I may ask myself the question, — ^Whai 
more than I have done, could have been well done with pro* 
priety, in the midst of such uphill work, and in the face of 
so many obstacles^ such as no human prudence could have 
foreseen^ and which, consequently, could not by any care 
have been guarded against f 

In the course of November, I had reason to conclude from 
the correspondence of some dear friends, that my case, severe 
as it was, was not without much of their sympathy ; — ^which 
was so far well, as another friend of pretty long standing 
gave me a very significant hint, in a letter dated the S4th 
December, not to count upon hU assistance, in some matters 
coming round ;-— and an acquaintance in the way of business, 
of more modem date, in a letter, of date the 30th, gives me 
to understand, that " he is under the necessity" of disappoint- 
ing me, of something, that seems to have been of material im- 

December, to 2d January ; — and my son, after haying taken up, and oontinaed, 
the sale, I bad to give up in October, on his return, or on the two weeks ending 
the 19th and 26th December, in Dt»n6ar,— seems to have operated somewhere 
or other, for other five nights, which must have concluded the year,»-althoagh 
the names of the places, are not mentioned in the list before me ;-.while, of ny 
new lahourersy I find W« S. & Co. operating in Edinburgh^ for six nighti in 
October, commencing on the 22d, shortly after I had been laid off from my own 
personal exertions ; eleven nights in the month of November, beginning on the 
6th, and ending on the 25th ; and on the 23d, 25th, and 26th of December ;. and 
our old acquafntance* who I will here designate as the Edinburgh Peter, again at 
work in that dty, from the 23d to the SOtfa of November ; and for 16 nights, at oe- 
caaional intervals, in the month of December, commencing on the 1st and finish- 
ing OB the 26tb. 
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portance at the time, in consequence of, a severe disappoint- 
ment, he had met with that day himself. While, of the same 
date, I am reminded by the following short extract from the 
letter of that kind friend, who had already expressed so much 
solicitude and anxiety on that account, that I had still, in 
addition to my other troubles, the Utile member to vex me, 
*^ I am wearying much to have a bulletin of your toe.^ 

This information, my friend, I dare say, was not long 
without, for I appear to have written him at a very early 
period of the ensuing year, as will be seen in my next chapter. 



CHAPTER XXVI.— 1819. 

Probalile subject of ray New Year's Day thoaghts.— My walk on that oeea- 
skm, now become twy limited..-iEarly answer to my friend's letter.-^More 
secret griefs that a stranger may not intermeddle with — AflTecting extracts.— 
Sorrowful parting with 1818. — Kind wish and signification, of a kind in- 
tention.— Annually progressing from bad to worse.— Appalling motto to my 
new retxospect.«-*An allnsion made to certain poetical lines.— Other matters, 
ef Whidi I am reminded by a perusal of the abore retrospect— Had been then 
confined for neariff eietfen weekt^ with my sore toe I«— My partner indisposed. 
—My sheet anchor in the auctioneering department, in consequence, kept at 
home.— My efforts encrease with my difilculties.— Labourers in the vineyard, 
tnd when, and where employed.— Auctk>n routes—Contrive to keep the pub- 
lication business moving— Remittances firom the north, ^.— -All will not do 
. to avert the coming storm.— Shipwreck of, and loss by the Marchioness of 
Huntly— Again had too much leisure to look into matters.— How I, at last, 
got quit of a troublesome tenant- An auU wifs's cure^ successfully applied. 
**Oet at the root of the decease.— Directions for the management of the nails, 
so as to prevent iuth sore toes,— Time when my liberation from this painful 
thraldom, took place.^-'.Taking down the old kirk —See a new friend for the 
first time, who has never to this day, assumed the semblance of a new face — • 
My relief came too late, to be of much use, in the arduous task in which I was 
engaged.—Lost opportunities and lost time, now, alas! never to return.^- 
Discouraging events and distressing considerations —The die is C8St«— Give up 
die contest-^Write my Circular of the 5th of April.— -Am able to attend the 
meeting in Edinburgh, on the 14th, contrary to my expectations at the time 
I issued my Circular. 



As the letter of my friend, in which, he signifies his anxiety to 
have a bulletin of my tok, was dated the 30th, it must have 
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reached me, just in time to become the subject of my tfaougbti^ 
on the New Yearns Day. Not in my solitary ramble along 
the sea ^hore — ^not in my long *< accustomed walk,^ at such 
returning seasons, by the sea side — ^this was a luxury I see^ 
that in addition to other privations, I was now forced to re- 
linquish, and to deny myself ;— for, if I was reminded by the 
levelling operations then going on at the diurch-hill^ two 
years before this, that I was then, unable to extend my walk 
beyond that contracted limit, — if it was brought to my recol- 
lection, by a certain expression in the letter from my northera 
agent a twelvemonth ago, that I was at that time confined in my 
operations <* within the walls of a house,^^ — so, on the presentoc- 
casion, I am put in remembrance, by the expression in my 
friend^s letter, that the limits of my new year's day walky at 
this period, must have been reduced to still smaller compass, 
being most likely confined to that small extent of i^>ace in- 
tervening betwixt my bed and the sofa in an adjoimng par- 
lour, and from that sofa, back again to my bed. 

A small extent of chain, indeed, for one who had been accus- 
tomed to range so largely through the fields of active life, 
and who had, but so recently, b^ore this tantalizing accident 
had befallen him, given such a proof of his being fitted for 
active exertion, in his joubney of a week ! 

To return, however, to the subject of my friend^'s letter, — ^1 
find that I had not indeed been long in sending him the de- 
sired bulletin, and from the complexion of his answer, my 
letter, dated the 2d of January, must have contained informa- 
tion respecting other matters, some of them, I doubt not, re- 
lating to that description of griefs, that may be communicat- 
ed to a friend in order to obtain a share of his consolation and 
sympathy, but which a stranger may not intermeddle with /— 
for it must never be lost sight of, although I have said, and 
mean to say little on that subject, that during the whole 
period embraced in these Latter Struggles, 1 have had a 
very fertile source of secret grief bearing hard, and operat- 
ing at this time, with a peculiarly depressing effect, upon me. 

The extract from my friend"'s letter, which, I see, is dated 
on the 7th of January, is to the following purport : — " Yours 
of the 2d inst. has filled me with much anxious concern idbout 
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you, — you have indeed had a sorrowful parting with 1818^ 
I findy in more respects than one ; your patience has been 
put to a severe trial ; I trust you have still an ample stock 
for the time to come.^ — And again, " Your afiliction is very 
great — may He who does not willingly afflict, or grieve the 
children of men, support your mind." — And "Did circum- 
stances permit, I would come instantly and see you ;" con- 
cluding, however, by signifying his intention, to do this stiUj 
at no distant period, if all was welL 

To him that is afflicted, pity should be shewn from his 
friend, and the manner in which I have preserved and trea- 
sured up this extract, fully evidences the estimation in which 
I received it at the time, and have since regarded, such a kind 
and affecting mark of friendly and sympathetic feeling, in the 
breast of an affectionate . 

From the different positions in which I found myself plac- 
ed, at the three last returns of the season, as it is styled, I 
could not but be sensible, that I had, been annually progress" 
ing from bad to worse in more respects than one ; — and that I 
was fully alive to a sense of my situation at this particular 
period, I think, cannot be better evidenced, than from, quoting 
the words of the motto of my next retrospect, which I see 
like the last, was written on the 17th of the month, (January.) 

** Dreadful post of observation 
Darker every hour I" 

A motto, which, like its predecessor, was sufficiently appall- 
ing, but no less true, on that account. 

I see, that an allusion is not only made in that retrospect, 
to the few lines formerly briefly alluded to, as written on the 
23d of October, — which are, there referred to, as " a poetical 
effusion written at the impulse of the moment,'' and conveying 
some idea of what I felt at the time ; but that, there are 
several other affecting considerations and circumstances stat- 
ed, which might otherwise have escaped my memory; — among 
these, I see, I took occasion to mention, that, at that period, 
the time of my writing, — I had been <^ now confined nearly 
eleven weeks to the house, under the doctor's hands, with 
my soBE TOE,^ — that ^^ my best help-mate, who has always 
proven herself bom for the day of adversity, is also very un- 
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fit by indisposition, for the fatigues of the shop ;'^— -and that 
*^ my son William, my great sheet anchor in the auction- 
eering department,^^ principally, on that account, was under 
the necessity, when he should have been elsewhere employed, 
of remaining at home. 

There are a number of other considerations of lamentable 
import, sufficiently stated or hinted at in that retrospect, but 
upon which I have no room to dwell. Nor does itiiiuch sig« 
nify, as apart from all these considerations, my situaticm at 
this unhappy period, must have been peculiarly pitiable 
otherwise. 

For it is to this day, to me, a dreadful consideration to 
think, that in addition to all my other troubles, and as an 
aggravation to my already complicated distresses, I had then 
the mortification of finding that, by that time^ I had been 
confined to the house, by means of so small a member^ for 
nearly eleven weeks /— ^to witness the indisposition of my be- 
loved partner, who had never shrunk from her part of the task 
in these cheerless and gloomy days of adversity, while health 
and strength remained toperform it — and to see,in consequence 
of that indisposition, the useful services of my son put an 
0nd to, in the auctioneering line, when, in consequence of 
somie recent discoveries we had made, it appears they were 
still very much wanted. 

But all these, and a number of other distressing matters, 
I had to endure, and must have been enduring at the time, that 
my kind and sympathizing friend paid us his proposed visit, 
which I have no doubt he did, (as where there is a will, there 
never remains long a want of the means) on or about the 
21st, the time he had mentioned. 

I by no means would be understood to say, that my friend 
jEorund me in exactly the situation in which Job found liim« 
self, at that painful and humiliating period, when ^* he took a 
potsherd to scrape himself withal/^ and ^^ sat down among 
the ashes C but it is extremely probable, that he would find 
me reclined on the sofa, either attempting to alleviate the 
pain which I felt by the application of the caustic, or per- 
haps to draw off my attention from its excruciating pangs, 
and present me for a while from brooding over my now 
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greatly accumulated sorrows, by the perusal of some of the 
Waverley Novels, or other light reading of the day, which 
want of leisure, when I could be otherwise employed, had 
prevented me from paying much attention to, for some time 
previously.* 

It was, at any rate, I think, in some such situation, I was 

found by my new friend, Mr -, when he called and 

delivered, some time after, his introductory letter from my 
old friends, Messrs O. & B. of Edinburgh. 

It is not to be inferred, that upon finding the winter al«> 
most gone, and the Spring approaching with so little pro- 
spect of my being able to avail myself of it to advantage, 
that I gave myself up to despair. No I My efforts, on the 
contrary, seem to have increased with my difficulties, and 
during the early part of the year, and spring months, if I 
was laid off myself, and my son had lost part of his time, I 
seem to have endeavoured to make both up, as far as possi- 
ble, by keeping the wheels of business a-going, as follows: ^^ 
See below, t No. 1, 2, 3, 4, 6. 



* This may surprise some of my readers, considering the rising reputation al 
that period, of these multifarious performanees, and the noise they have since 
made in the world,— but it must appear to all who know any thing of my his* 
tory, that I must have had in general too much to engage my attention other, 
wise, without novel reading,— but at this time, I had recourse to it occasionally, at 
a temporary relief from my pain. Is it not rather curious, however, that under tha 
painful circumstances, in which I was situated at this time, I should have observed 
H flaw, in Rod Rot, then I think, just come from press, which I see is now eor« 
rected in the edition recently published by Messrs R. Cadell and Co. but which had, 
througjh I suppose, all the editions previously published, continued to elude the 
notice of the publishers, as well as of reviewers of all descriptions ; if we except 
the Statisticid Magazine, in which, the blunder was pointed out many years 
ago, but long af^er I had discovered it — The passage is that, in which the 
f<ut day^ of the forenoon^ is so carelessly converted into a <$'unday, after the inter. 
view had taken place at the Bridge, in the evening, at Glasgow. 

^ (1) P. C.'s route after leaving GlaapoWf where he continued his operations, 
from the time formerly mentioned, the 2d of January to the 20th, was, by Peri 
Glasgow, 26ih to the 1st of February ; — Greenock, from the 4th to the S4th ditto ; 
^Locbvfinnoch, 26th and 27th i'^BeUh, 1st to 3d of March i-^Dalry, 4th to 6th ; 
—'Ayr, 9th to 20th i-^AIaybole^ 24th to 27th i-^Girvan, 29th to 3ist i^KUmarm 
iiock, 2d and 3d April —• 

(2) Messrs W. S. & Co. I see, had sales for me in Edinbuboh, on the 4th, 
5th, 6th, 22d, 25th, and 2Sih of January ; and again on the 15th and 16th of 
February. 

(3) P. C. of that place, had a sale in the same city, on the week beginning 
lUh, and ending the 16th of January. 

(4) We had a sale conducted by Messrs B. & Son, in Aberdeen, in February 
and March : — and 

(5) I observe that my son, so soon as we could conveniently spare him, and 
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While the auctions. were going on, I contrived, in midst 
of all my afflictions and discouragements, to keep the publi- 
cation business moving in the best manner possible. I had 
remittances monthly, such as they were, from the Inverness, 
and Orkney, and Caithness districts, and continued to pick 
up, by one assistant, the scanty gleanings which the home 
circuit could still afford. 

But all would not do to avert the coming storm, which 
was preceded by the shipwreck of the Marchioness of Huntly, 
in which I had books to a considerable amount going to my 
new auctioneer at Aberdeen ; and was perhaps rather hasten- 
ed by a circumstance that I will not even here glance at, 
being more anxious to heal, than to rip up old sores; for I 
now plainly saw, that my returns of late, were, or were like- 
ly, to turn out to be quite inadequate to meet my demands 
on the 4th of April, as I had too much leisure to look into 
matters, when once more set free finom the excruciating pain 
I had so long been accustomed to oidure, ^ within the walls 
of a house,^ for I must now mention, what I should perfaiqps 
have mentioned sooner, that the pain in my tos, at last, be- 
came so exceedingly excruciating, that it could no longo* be 
borne with ; and bi^g so long tcumented and tantalixed to so 
little purpose, by following the prescriptions o£ the doctor, 
(who indeed seems never to have understood the nature of 
the complaint) and seeing not the smallest prospect of idief, 
while the swi^ng continued to baffle evenr attempt, by tiie 
usual method of poulticing, &c to subdue or reduce it, I was 
induced to try at last, what I bdieve I had «fiiUom/jf ofr- 
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jected tOy as << an auld wife's cube T'bu t such a change ! — such 
a miracle of begun recovery, it soon manifested on my long 
tormented toe ! — that I cannot advance one step further, 
without appending the recipe, by way of a note, for the use 
of those it may afterwards concern.* 

The herb poultice^ so made, was applied to the toe, and in 
a very short time, the swelling was so much reduced, as to 
let us see at once the root of the disease, which was neither 
more nor less, than the nail, not merely, as the saying is, 
growing into the flesh, but actually taking, a circling direc- 
tion round the bone and through the toe. 

As the poultice, besides laying the swelling, had also con- 
siderably deadened the pain, or this might have been perhaps 
owing to some recent application of the caustic ; for the pain 
without it, was now past endurance. I set to work myself 
with a pair of scissars,and had actually by applying them in the 
manner of tweezers or nippers, twisted the nail so much out of 
its convolutions, as to lay the point bare, — ^but unfortunately, 
there were not another pair at hand to cut off the offending 
substance, and before such could be procured, the pain be- 
came so great, that I was obliged to quit my hold, and the 
snail like form, flew back to its too long established position, 
with the velocity of a watch spring. 

I could proceed no farther at the time, but a fresh appli- 
cation of the herb poultice, soon brought the little member 
into a condition to be operated upon again, and in a few days 
afterwards, I succeeded in extracting the nail, by the same 
method of procedure while another stood by, to embrace the 
opportunity of cutting it off at the proper time, which effec- 
tually relieved me from a long, a far too long, so troublesome 
a tenant.-|* 



* Take <* a handful of Rue ; a handful of Maws ; and a handful of Chamomile ; 
washed very dean and well boiled, then mash them with a little Fresh Butter 
and Barley Meal^ finely searched.'*— This is an exact transcript of the recipe, 
which, idtibough it is my wish that it may be seldom needed, I certainly do consider 
of more value in the article of laying swellings, than the price of my whole Book. 

«f To prevent the nail from again taking a wrong direction and getting into the 
flesh, I was taught by a book that I procured *^ on the management of the nails and 
the feet,*'— to scrape the upper part or upmost bend of the nail with a piece of 
window glass — which, weakening, as it were, the keystone ofthearehy made the 
Bail lets apt to turn in at the sides ; and this alone, with the cutting the naib 

2 H 
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The exmt tioie when Aift took pttxe^ I do not perfectly 
t^eoUect, fcifit hmtk Ae ckcumstaDee ol mjr bdng able to 
-vMilk feo far as the choYcb yard in course of the mcmtb oi, 
February, at the lime when the opentions at takn^ down the 
old kirk were going on ; for k wa» then, I lecolleGty that I first 
saw a newfriendf who to- this day has. never aaaumed the 
semblance of a new faeef^-^th^ nmk must have been extracted 
before that time. 

Hbe r^ef, however, eome when it might, came Yon late toi 
be el wmh use to me, in the arduous task in which I wa» 
yet engaged. The season for activity was now ito far gonc^ 
and by the time of ray perftK^ recovery, it must have been 
altogether so, whSe djrcamstancee, imperious: circumstances^ 
did not permit me to wait tar anothery ia which I might at- 
tempt to retrieve my fortunes, and nmke up for lost oppcr- 
funkies >— aind I may add, finr kst tkne— now abmt nevcf 
f6 return. 

iPbe fess^ (^theMarelnoness^^af Huntly, with the very goedli 
im board, which I was hurrying to their destination^ in ocder 
to hdp^ my deficienciesy*-^«nd the poor account of wlmdi^ i had 
miy ascertained within these few days^— must have been verp 
^sceurf^ging^ and joined to sa many^ other distressing^ cemd* 
derations, could not fail, to idlake any reaokition I might hjaro 
ftvmec^ or been trying to form, as to farther persevevance in 
h eon^^est^ ibwlttch, I had so long feisght andbkd ao proftuw* 
Ijt, and to so U^ttfe purpose. 

In short,, by tiie be^nning of April, tike die may le saidtki 
have been east, for on the 5th<^ that month, I see that] issned 
lAj' eirculiar, caHmg, once roorey a meeting of my Gredkbrsj in 
tlie Royid E^ehimge Coffee House^ Edinburgh, on WediieB* 
day the 14th at 12 o^clock: — at which, contrary to my es^ 
pprtfttinns at the, time, in consequence of being afflicted with 
another ailment, I was able to attend personally, and to submit 
to the gentllinMen assembled, the painful document, of which 
the following al)stract, will serve to throw sufficient light on the 



lo a t^are form^ or latber a little indented^ in the middle, lomethiog in the ftmn 
of a heart — U the sum and subtUmee of vliat max he said^ In regard to a mattoi 
M^inUretUrtg to ali, to hnow. 



statettKnts to whidi ii iiefiert, 
paired Jit tbc tune. 
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CHAPTER XXVII.-.1819 (CONTINUED.) 

ASFectiig rc|»e8entttion.— Being an abstract of my address, to the meeting at 
Edinburgh, on the 14th April, 1819, and, including references to the several par. 
ticnUr, comprehensive, and minute statements, by which U was acoompanied* 
«-*C)eneril8t«leracBtofsiyaflUra«ttiiatti»e, «i ptf Inventory, Abstractst 
and ^tfaar d»flBun«B4is* 



I* » 



ABSIWACT OF ADDRESS, &c. 

*^ Whkn I was obliged by a series of unlooked for reverses, to 
laj a state of my affairs before my creditors, in the month 
of September, 1816, my drcumstanees otherwise, were such, 
and my future prospects so flattering, that time, to me, 
seemed all that was wanting to enable me to get the better of 
miflfortiine. 

<^ And, on looking back to my situation and prospects at 
that time;-*-4n the possession of a flourishing retail business, — 
an almost unlimited credit, — and the promising aspect of my 
publication concern, — I do not hesitate here to repeat, what 
perhaps some of the gentlemen present, may have heard me 
already express, that it had been better for me, if 1 had bound 
myself down, to pay 24s. per pound, with timb of my own 
selecting, (and I would not have been unreasonable,) than 
to make up 16s. within a period, that has since turned out, sq 
r^ete with disaster,-*and has consequently, obliged me to 
make such sacrifices of my stock. 

" I have, therefore, no reflections to make gendemen, on 
the magnitude of the composition then offered. — It was what 
I considered my stock at the time well able to bear, and there- 
fore did, what I should have conceived it the duty of every 
honest man to have done in my situation. But, it must be 
confessed, that I then wished^ and indeed from a conversa- 
tion that passed with some of the gentlemen concerned in 
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iAie book business^ previous to the hour of assembling, 
fully expected, that more tiue would have been allowed me, 
to make good my engagements ; yet, from the general feel- 
ing manifested at the meeting, and apparent satisfaction ex- 
pressed at the result, even if I was only able to realize from 
the funds, three of the instalments, or 12s. per pound, — and 
my feelings being too much agitated at the time, to enable me 
to think much of the conversation that had passed, — I readily 
assented to the terms proposed, and the same day (the 1st of 
October, 1816,) from which my instalment bills were dated, 
witnessed the commencement of a series of operations, to put 
my intentions into execution, that have been continued, I 
may say, without interruption up to the present day, un- 
der disadvantages that, I could not possibly have anticipated, 

BECAUSE THEY HAVE BEEN WITHOUT PRECEDENT IN THE AN- 
NALS OF THE COUNTRY. 

/^ For the first three months, gentlemen, as will appear by 
one of the documents (A) that I shall lay before you, the 
result was pretty favourable, and in which, I was indeed, 
almost borne out in my calculations, which, being founded 
upon the best possible data to go upon, the data of experi- 
ence, and that being taken from the state of sales in the 
disastrous winter of 1815, I had no reason to think it would 
deceive me. 

" According to the statement of these sales, attached to my 
other papers, F, you will at once see, that I had reason to 
count upon my sales, in bringing my stock into the market, 
by auction, (the only alternative left me to make a quick re- 
turn practicable) producing at least, one half retail va- 
lue, (which would have been fully sufficient for every pur- 
pose,) and had things gone on as in the first three months^ 
they would have led to a very different result. 

« By the spring of 1817, however, such an alteration had 
taken place in the state of the country, that, to use an ex- 
pression I had then occasion to mention, in submitting my 
reasons for having a small extension of time from some of my 
principal creditors, it was " a time when, charity was upon 
the stretch in every direction, in order to devise the means of 
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sXibsistence for those veby classes, upon whom, I principal- 
ly depended, as purchasers at my country sales.*^ 

" For the time here alluded to, gentlemen, I have only to re- 
fer you to that disastrous period, when, instead of having 
money to spare for buying books, the working classes, were 
glad to earn a scanty pittance, at those numerous public 
works, set on foot purposely to find them employment ; — a 
period when, to my great mortification, I found my advertise- 
ments all over the country, met and opposed in every direc- 
tion, by others, calling meetings of the inhabitants, to devise 
some method of employment, in order to keep a great pro- 
portion of the people from a state of starvation. 

*^ This, assuredly, was a state of things, the last I should 
have chosen, for the disposal of a heavy book stock ; — ^but 
with me the die was cast ; and, as if my former calamity^ 
was not of itself sufficient, I had no other alternative but to 
encounter THIS also. 

" To the honour of those gentlemen, to whom I made the 
application, they readily assented to it, and having no idea 
that such a state of things were to be of lasting continu- 
ance, and having still very encouraging prospects from one 
quarter, I proceeded to the experiment of thirteen months 
longer, 

" Upon the expiry of that time, I had sufficient leisure, 
during my convalescence from the effects of a fever, that in- 
interrupted and finally put a stop to my personal exertions 
for the winter, at a book sale in the town hall, Dunbar, wiflch, 
contrary to the advice of friends, (such was my anxiety to 
go forward,) I had attempted to go on with, in a state of in- 
disposition ; I had sufficient leisure, I say, during that con- 
valescence, to bring up a statement of the proceeds of 
my sales, to the beginning of February, 1818, and to look 
narrowly into the true state of matters, up to that period, — 
when the result was such, that I plainly saw that 16s. per 
pound was now totally out of the question, and that, it was 
only by having the immediate acquiescence of my principal 
creditors to a measure I then proposed, with some temporary 
aid, in order to enable me to save my stock, in case of neces- 
sity in future, from some of those friends whose interests 
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were so much conoemed in mj getting /orwitrd^ thst I couU 
have any reasonable prospect of making up the 14ft. 

'^ For soch had been the waste of stock, during these 13 
monthfi, that instead of having realized hoif retail value for 
the articles disposed of, during that time, I had fallen con- 
siderably short of on« thirds (as you will see by statement B.)-«» 
and in the average of the statements A. and B. eomprdiesDd^ 
ing the whole sales since the commencement,-*-had<mly been 
aUe to average, a trifle more than that propDrtioQ,-*a8 ap» 
pears in C. 

<^ To that part of the proposal, that reflected the modifica» 
tion wished, most of the gentlemen had the goodness toag rec, ' ■■» 
and when an unsuccessful attempt to embrace what I con- 
sidered a favourable opportunity of disposing of my busdness 
in the north, (for which purpose 1 went personally to Inver*- 
ness,) and the inadequate result of a sale to the trade in Edin-i 
burgh, in order to make up the deficiences of my summor 
sales, made another appeal to a few of my friends necessary, 
I still found I had reasonable gentlemen to deal with,— «nd 
having got over the 1st of October, went about my {H:epanUi 
tions for the winter, (the best seascm for active exertion in 
the book trade,) with, I may say, from various causes, san- 
guine hopes of success. 

^< VHiat, alas! has since followed, has been a scene of almost 
uninterrupted calamity and cruel disappointment. Sonie of 
the gentlemen here present, will no doubt remember, that in 
order to conduct the business of my sale in Edinburgh, above 
alluded to, in person, I had to go west in the beginning of Be^ 
tember in a state of lameness* In the beginning of Octobar 
following, 1 was still able to undertake the same jouniey,«-«- 
but from that time to this, have-never been able to repeat 
the visit. 

<< Having made my arrangements for an active campaign, 
during the winter, I commenced my sales in the Town hall, 
Dunbar, on Monday the ' October. On the third night, 
at an early hour, as you will see by the small return of that 
date, (statement D.) 1 had to give it up in consequoice of 
inability to stand on my foot. 

<< Since that time to this, I have been rendered ftfanost ineapa- 
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Ueol personal cxertie&^aiid for a great proportion of it, sofferod 
under a painful confinement, from what at first appeared to 
he only a slight injury of the great to^ but which, at last, 
assumed a serious aspect. 

^ Compelled by circumstances to keep my sales going for<^ 
ward during that confinement,-— and finding my returns falling 
short of my expectations in one quarter, — I was in the act ot 
sending ofi^ a pretty large supply to another, where my pros« 
pects were more flattering,— whc^i, I had the mortification to be* 
hold, the whole, or almost the whole, destroyed by shipwreck* 

*< Yes, gentlemen, I make no hesitation to state, &r 
it would be no longer prudent in me to conceal the extent ol 
the evils by which I have been oTerwhelmed, that I was one 
of the unfortunate sufferers by the shipwreck of the Mar* 
ehioness of Huntly.—- 1 had books on board, to nearly the 
amount of L.200, retail value ; by which, and a small loss 
in the jj^eceding winter, I may be said to have sustained a 
loss ei stock, to the amount of about L.lOO by sea. 

^< But this was not the utmost extent of my misfortune by 
the loss of the Marchioness, for the goods not going forward, 
may be considered as having interrupted a course erf sales, froia 
proceeding timeously, by which, I expected in the months 
February and March, to have raised at least L^SOO,-— while my 
MR, from whose exertions 1 counted much during my confine^ 
ment, by being also laid «p with a severe cold and hoarse^ 
ftess after his return from Aberdeen, in a most important 
part of the season, may account for short comings to nearly 
Ae amount.of L.20& more^^— while my falling short of L.1€0 
more at least, in consequence of my not being able to look 
Sufficiently after some of my auxiliaries, whose operations b^ 
eame extremely languid during my confinement,-^and the 
eircumstfmceof anumber of goods^ being accidentally detained 
for a long time m their passage, to a quarter where they were 
much wanted, may be considered, as sufficiently accounting 
for those short qomings, which left me so utterly unprepared 
for the bills that became due on the 4th of April. 

<< Under these circumstances, I had no alternative, but to have 
recourse t^ the measure I have adopted, and although I may 
be said to have been forced tait by the necessity of the mo» 
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ment, a perusal of the various statemenU, A. B. C. D. and E, 
must convince you all, gentlemen, that it was full time. 

" If I have, however, failed in my attempts to do the most 
for my former creditors, and to extricate myself, from the 
difficulties of the unhappy situation, in which the long-con- 
tinned depressed state of the times had placed me, a perusal 
of the accompanying documents must convince you, that no- 
thing has been awanting on my part. There is no comer 
within the bounds of a Scottish license, where we thought 
our efforts would prove effectual, but has been tried. From 
the borders of England, to the islands of Sanda and Westra, in 
Orkney, have been witnessedourexertions,inone shapeorother^ 
and if we have not succeeded, by obstacles unforeseen, and con- 
fessedly never experienced before (as lam prepared to shew) by 
those long conversant in the auctioneering line, I trust the 
will, will be, so far accepted for the deed. 

<* For myself, I have done much, and suffered much^ — ^but 
this is not all. — The whole of the available members of my 
family, have been employed during the arduous conflict in 
one shape or other, — they have submitted to sacrifices and pri- 
vations, as well as myself, while hope remained — ^now it is 
gone, we are all at your mercy. 

" After this statement, in which, I trust, I have accounted 
in the most clear and satisfactory manner, both for the short 
comings that more immediately led to my giving up the con- 
test, at the time I did, as well as for losses to such an enormous 
amount, as you will perceive, by attending to the average 
statement at the bottom of E. I shall not take up your time, 
gentlemen, by calling your attention to those of lesser im- 
portance : — ^Those losses alone, with what I experienced by 
sea, and more than L.300 of former debts which have turned 
out bad, or have, at present, the appearance of being little 
better, are, with the necessary deduction, from my present 
stock, to make it marketable in such times, fully sufficient to 
cover the present deficiency in my funds, as you will observe 
in the general statement. 

<< I write this under the impression, that, from this pro- 
tracted indisposition, I may not be able to appear personally 
at the meeting, and have therefore, been as plain and explicit 
MB possible. 
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^^ The statements 'to be exhibited, will fibew you the rest, 
and I trust too much to the gentlemen present, most of 
whom have been long acquainted with me in the way of 
business, to imagine, that, I shall suffer by my absence, espe- 
cially, as I shall be ready on all occasions, to give any fur- 
ther explanation that shall be deemed necessary. 

" If the matter can be immediately adjusted, it certainly 
will be of infinite importance to the interests of my family, 
as giving us the only chance to preserve unimpaired our re- 
tail business ; and actuated by this feeling, I am induced to 
make offer of the following terms of composition, which, a com- 
parison of the nature of the stock, with the state of the times, 
I trust, will convince you all, are reasonable. 

Here follows the offer ^ with some particular reasons upon 
which it is founded ; hui as a matter of private concern^ or 
what only concerned those interested in it at the time^ I shall 
not here dwell on. — ^The general statement, however, here 
subjoined, will afford some idea of what these terms were, or 
ought to have been. 

Oenbbal Statebient of my affairs, on the 1 4th April, 1819, 
as per inventory, abstract, &c. amounting to 39 pages folio, 
in which, every thing was distinctly and minutely specified :— 



2 I 
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Amount of debts due by O. M. as ptt 

statements, - - JpeiOO ^ 

Amount of funds as per do. ^3553 IS Hi 

Losses sustained by 

G. M. since 1816, 

Say lossesby sales, 

as per documents 

A. B. G. D. & K 1699 18 4 

Do. by sea, 100 1 8 

Bad debts out of 
£1300, formerly 
accounted for as . 

good, . 300 

Deduct one third 
from cei800 of 
present stock, to 
make it markets 
able, - 600 2700 

Which, added to stock, and funds presently 
considered available, although requiring 
a considerable time, to realize the greater 
part of, wiU make - - - 0^6253 12 Hi 

being upwards of One Hundred and Fifty Pounds over 
what would have been necessary, had no such losses and 
draw backs otherwise, have taken place ; — which sufficiently 
shews, that, had it not been for these disastrous results, we 
would have been in the way of rather making something over 
tear and wear, rent, tawes axid family expenditure, than fall- 
ing short to such a lamentable extent. 

But, so it appears tohave been again decreed, that all should 
GO— that all our labour and exertions, so far, should be once 
more swept away, by the irresistible impulse of those protracted 
misfortunes, which made it again necessary, that we shoul(] 
seek shelter, in so humiliating an arrangement.* 

* Whatever these terms, howevnr, were, it appears that my good friends on 
this occasion, were rather disposed to befriend me, than otherwise; for the following 
Notandum, which I observe, is added to my own statements, viz. *^ In addition 
to these losses stated by Mr M» a considerable deduction^ was Judged necessary 
by the gentlemen connected with the Book trade^ present at the meeting^ upon 
examining the Inventory i*^ which, I presume, refers to the item of £600, deduct* 
ed as above, from £1800 present stock, to make it marketable, which evidencest 
that this item was not of my fixing, or, at least, was considered highly reasonable, 
although, could I have foreseen what was sUll tofoUoWy I might have considered 
it aU little coough. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII.— 1819 (CONTINUED.) 

Pitiable as our sitaation, or condition in life, may be at any particular period| 
yet it is possible to conceive a case still more pitiable— A most striking Ulut* 
tration of the truth of this remark, on the day, on which my meeting took 
place at Edinburgh.— I am able to go west, contrary to expectation.— My 
new trouble not supposed to have been long a stranger to me.-.Mine, not the 
Duly affecting, or most tragical occurrence of that day.^An execution of a 
poor young unfortunate.— Meet with, and lay my affecting representation, with 
its accompanying documents, before my creditors. -«£ very thing adjusted accor- 
ding to, or, beyond my most sanguine wishes.— Leave Edinburgh on the 14th, 
with very different sensations, from those I entered it with, on the day 
before.^Melancholy thoughts, will still intrude themselves.— .Chiefly occa- 
sioned by the old complaint, of not having done so much as I could have 
wi8hed.»>Get over present difficulties. -^Congratulations and kind offers of 
service, pour in from all quarters —A few specimens — Oet into better spirits. 
—A short pleasure tour, or, rather tour of health.— Accompany two friends 
on a visit to the Rumbling Bridge.— Need all my stock of health and reno- 
vated spirits, and patience too, on my retum.-*One good effect of the April 
aettlemeDt— Winter campaign commences at Berwick.— My northernmost 
agent similarly employed in Orkney and Caithness —Sales in November and 
December, by a new auctioneer, in Dundee and Perth.— Home circuit routes 
to the 'end of the year.— Remittances continue to arrive regularly from my 
northern agents.^^ visible falling off, however, soon becomes more and more 
apparent.«->One comfort in the midst of falling off remittances.— Another. 
—Reasons for being so particular, in my past detdls —Must now confine 
myself to more circumscribed limits,— &,c« 



I HAYE often had occasion to observe, in the j^ogress of my 
journey through life, that, bad as our condition may at times 
be, yet it is possible that it might have been worse ; and, piti- 
able as the situation to which we may have been reduced at 
any particular period, yet, it is possible to conceive a case still 
more pitiable. 

This observation, which must have struck many a one be- 
sides me, was most strikingly illustrated, on the day, I attend- 
ed the meeting at Edinburgh. 

I have already noticed, at the end of the chapter preceding 
the last, that I was able to go west, contrary to my expecta- 
tions in consequence of the occurrence of another ailment, 
and that ailment, from the circumstance of my being obliged 
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to have recourse to a coach to carry me from my lodgings, in 
the house of a friend, (where, accompanied by my faithful 
companion in joy and in sorrow, I had arrived the day before,) 
to th€ place of meeting in the Royal Exchange, spiritless 
and disconsolate, with my head bound up, — I am in- 
clined to think, Nvas of the same description, if not the com- 
mencement of that series of rheumatic affections in the head, 
which has so often laid me up, during the winter and spring 
months since — ^bas now left me almost toothless — and of which, 
I have had more than a double quantum^ during the currency 
of the year, I have been busied in preparing these pages for 
the press; so that, I write this with my head still bandaged up, 
after the lapse, since I was seized with this second attack 
within the year, of, more than ten months ; — and this circum- 
stance, of the likelihood of my not being able to attend per- 
sonally, it will also be observed, is alluded to, in the abstract 
of what I then laid before the meeting, in my last chapter. 

But, however pitiable my situation was, — and however de- 
pressing, from various considerations, must have been my 
thoughts, as the coach approached the entry to the Exchange, 
—I was speedily reminded, when the vehicle stopped at that 
entry, that mine, was not the only, or most, tragical occur- 
rence of that day, by the assembled crowds a little farther up 
the High street, either taking their places to witness the exe- 
cution of the unhappy young man, who, on that day, had 
been doomed to expiate the crime of having abstracted money 
from letters in the post-office, by the ssBcri^ce of his life— or, 
perhaps, if the hour of execution had been previously altered 
to eight in the morning, which I think was the case, the 
trowds might still be continuing to gaze at the removal of 
the scaffolding, or other operations connected with, or follow- 
ing said execution. 

Be this as it may, low as 1 was brought that day, and hu- 
miliating and pitiable as was the situation in wh:ch I was 
about to be placed, I had this dreadf^ul memento sounded in 
my ears, just before I entered the place of ^ssettibly, that a 
more pitiable, a more deplorable case still, hacJ Just been, or 
was about to be, exhibited, in our immediate yiciriity. 
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I need scarcely add, that after having laid my a£Pecting re- 
presentation before the meeting, accompanied by its several 
luminous statements, (which I had taken care, under the idea 
of my probable absence, to render peculiarly so) and other satis^ 
factory documents, I found them disposed to grant me every 
indulgence ; and, in fact, the matter may be said to have been 
adjusted, fully up to my most ardent wishes, and to the ut- 
most extent of my most sanguine expectations : — and it may 
easily be conjectured, that, upon the breaking up of the 
meeting, I lost no time in conveying the pleasing intelligence 
to my wife, who, from what she once witnessed on a former 
•ciccasion, when I was far better able, and at home, in my own 
house, to stand the buffets of fortune, than on the present, 
had, as I observed before, accompanied me to Edinburgh, and 
must have felt extremely anxious to know the result. 

The sensations with which I left Edinburgh on the Wed- 
nesday afternoon, must have been very different, in various re- 
spects, from those under which I entered it on the day before; — 
yet, I am certain, that, from the train of thought I had 
been indulging in during our journey homewards, notwith- 
standing all the cheering arguments, either of my fellow tra- 
vellers could use, a melancholy gloom must have been spread- 
ing itself over my countenance, and have had a visible 
effect by the time we reached home. — And what, may my 
readers think, was the cause of all this ? Not surely any 
compunctious visitations I might have felt on the supposition 
that I had been remiss, or indolent, in the execution of my 
duty ; for, the whole tenor of my statements, and their ac- 
companying documents, which I had just been exhibiting, go 
to show that I had nothing to reproach myself with of that 
kind. Nor could it arise from any consciousness that, in the 
execution of my arduous task, I had been guilty of what too 
often neutralizes the efforts of the utmost industry, viz. been 
too lavish, or profuse in my expenditure, in bringing so many 
articles to market ; — no, the making all the available membCTS 
of my own family, and myself among the rest, take such an 
active part in the business, must put an end to any surmise 
of that kind. 
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The fact was, that my present depressed spirits, (disguise 
it as I might,) must have just been the recurrence of a former 
ailment — the same complaint, that my good friend attempted 
to cure me of, in his letter of , 1816, but which, had 

now returned upon me with redoubled force, — when I found, 
my affairs in a doubly worse state, than I had found them, at 
that former unhappy period of my life. 

1 had no reason to reflect upon my want of zeal,— or the 
want of exertion, — or the want of economy — in carrying my 
exertions into execution ; but I could not endure, in patience, 
the cutting reflection, that, notwithstanding all that zeal— 
those exertions, — and the privations and discomforts so manji^ 
of the members of my family had been obliged to submit to 
— ^indeed, did willingly submit to — ^in order to produce a very 
diflFerent result, — all had been to so little purpose; — that I had, 
notwithstanding, been unable, to make a better finish for those 
kind friends, who had just treated me with so much tender- 
ness, — ^but who must now, to all appearance, be suflferers to an 
extent, I could not, at a very short time previously, possibly 
have contemplated. 

The course of time, however, soon brought with it so 
many flattering and congratulatory epistles, that I was ena- 
bled once more to get up my spirits, and to set about the 
preparations for my new arranged task, with earnestness and 
alacrity ; and it was well for me that it was so, for siw months 
would soon be got over, and having a third part of my pay- 
ments to make in that period, I had still much to do in the 
first six months. I must have considered myself, therefore, 
under peculiar obligations to those good friends, who were so 
ready to pour in thebalm of consolation, and to put me in spirits. 

One dear, and much esteemed friend, of date the 7th 
May, feelingly writes me — " It gives me much pleasure to 
know, that you have got matters settled so much to your sa- 
tisfaction, and that now, you will in some measure, be deli- 
vered from mental anxiety, that your other troubles will also 
speedily leave you."" Another, with whom I had long had 
very extensive dealings, and who certainly acted a very 
friendly part on the present occasion, went so far as to say, 
in his letter now before me, of the 18th, " I wish to see you 
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at the top of your profession,^^ and for that purpose not only 
made offer of, but an actual tender of his service, on a pretty 
extensive scale, in the particular line in whichhe wasengaged; — 
while, even Mr — — , to whom I considered it advisable to 
give a hint, in consequence of some expression of his having 
come to my ears, which I considered calculated to alarm my 
securities, is pleased to express himself to me in the following 
terms, in a letter dated the 24th of May, accompanying an 
invoice to a considerable amount : — " I do certainly, at this 
time, consider your funds equal to all your engagements,"— 
9 which, while it evidences that he might have had some lurlc- 
4ng suspicions formerly, that I had, in reality, attempted to do 
too much, goes to shew, that nowy he was perfectly satisfied, 
I had done no such thing. 

And as an evidence that I had so far recovered my spirits, 
notwithstanding some rather vexatious circumstances which 
continued to annoy and harass me towards the end of May, 
in the month of June, and beginning of July. By the ■■ 
of the latter month, I see, I had been able to accept of the 
kind invitation of a friend, who lived not far from the curi- 
osities of the Devon, to pay him a visit, when I had an op- 
portunity of accompanying him and another friend, out also, 
like myself, on a tour of health, (a thing I assuredly stood 
much in need of, after so much painful trouble, and so many 
severe and arduous conflicts,) on a jaunt to the Rumbling 
Bbidge, on which occasion, I think, we left Mr Young, the 
landlord of the inn, a small memorandum, by way of a friend- 
ly admonition, in the album, at that time, kept in his house. 

On this short excursion, I had also an opportunity of see- 
ing Castle Campbell, alias Castle Gloom^ with its glen of core, 
and burn of sorrow ; — with other places worth noting, in the 
neighbourhood of the town of darkness^ where, now standi 
the modem Dollab. 

It was well that I had been at last enabled to take, what 
had been so long considered a desideratum by my best 
friends, " a short pleasure (not business) tour,'' for the reco- 
very of my health and spirits ; — for, from certain reminiscen- 
ces still floating on my memory, and otherwise upon record, 
I think I would have need of it all, and a good stock of pa- 
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tience beskles, in the subsequent months of the year» after 
iny return. 

In the mean time, there was one good effect thai arose finom 
m V April settlement. Bv being allowed, mofe time^ to dis- 
pose of the remainder of my stock, I was the better enabled) 
to husband my resources, by selecting the bkst auctioneers, 
and BEST times for auctions. Hence, as the season most adi^ 
ed for the auction winter campaign drew near, it appears that I 
was not remiss in my preparations ; and as I now wished to 
see what the good town of Berwiek-upon^Tweed would pf» ^ 
duce, I find, by an advertisement before me, that my son 9- 
commenced his operations for the season, in that place, on thft 
evening of Monday, 30th August, — thus taking the season by 
the end, and followiDg it out, in such places, and at such 
times, as we found it convenient to employ him afterwards. 

While T. C, being on the spot, was commissioned to em- 
brace the opportunity of the approaching Kirkwall Fair, to 
do what he could on that occasion, as well as to employ, the 
leisure time he could save from the other concam, in other 
places of his district.* 

Meantime, remittances continued to come in £rora my !&• 
vemess agent, with his wonted regularity, during the remain- 
der of the year ; and although there is a visible falling at 
of the amount latterly, or, in the returns up to the 17th of 
August and 9th of November, yet I had no reason to im- 
pute this to want of zeal or activity on the part of the new 
agent ; and there was one comfort, that while my golden 



* I accordingly find that the young man, had sales by auction, and by private 
bargain, at Kirkwall^ in the two weeks, ending the 2l8t and 28th of August, beisg 
the tinne which the fair lasted ; oj^n at same place^ on the week ending the 
Cth of November.— iAt Stromnessy on the week ending the 13th,— and at Wkk 
in Caithness, on the 29th and 30th same month, and 1st, 2d and 8d of I>e& 

In tlie month of October, I appear to have had a sale in Dunbar^ and another 
at same place, (for one week only and intimated to be the last for the season,) 
commencing on Monday, the 6th of December ;— and towards the end of Not« 
and in tlie month of December, I appear to have had a series of sales, under 
the management of a new auctioneer in Dundee^ and latterly in PmrVhy ftem 
whence, the books were returned on the 4th of Jan.— Where my son went to, ate 
breaking up at Berwick, I have no record before me, but, I see a round by 
Tyningham^ December, 13 and 14 i^WhiUingham^ 15 ;— Xtn/on, 16, 17 «id 
18 \^Norih Berwick^ 20 and 21 ; — Dirletm, 22 and 23 1'^Aihoisiatuford^ 24, 
26 ;— /nntff inicXr, 27 ;^East Bamsy 28 ; — and 1 night at West Banw,— ^hicfa 
he mott^likely conducted i^bringing up our auction operations, to the end pf 
the year. 



V 
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harvest from that long-promising, but slow-in-performing, 
quarter, was now disappearing more and more in the distance, 
till it had almost totally evanished from my sight, — the amount 
of stock was also considerably brought down, by the number 
of returns I had recently received ; and one greater comfort 
still, was, that if money did not now come so plentifully in, 
my payments and present outlays, were also considerably re- 
duced, and did not press so heavily upon me. 
( My other agent, at same time, seems to have been in- 
defatigable in his exertions in winding up matters farther to 
the northward ; for his monthly remittances, although small, 

HKem to have been most regular , not one month appearing to 
have been missed, from the return formerly noticed ; and as 
it has always been my delight to record the good conduct of 
my agents, when it has appeared praiseworthy, I may be the 
more readily excused for bearing this testimony to the exer- 
tions of these two young men, at so important and highly 
interesting a juncture. 

I have been thus particular, so far, in detailing the events 
of the FIVE preceding years, — as embracing a period, replete 
with the most striking developement of the vicissitude of 
mundane affairs, and the sudden transition, from the almost 
opposite extremes in the chequered drama of human exist- 
ence — that of prosperity and happiness, with apparently very 
little alloy — and its antipodes, — a state of continued and pro- 
tracted adversity and mental suffering, which human nature, 
almost shudders to contemplate. 

Whatever events now remain to be taken into considera- 
tion, must, in accordance with my limits, be brought into 
smaller compass ; and this is of the less consequence, as what^ 
ever ups and downs^ I have afterwards experienced — what^ 
ever hopes and fears may have subsequently arisen in — and 
whatever comforts or disappointments may since have crossed 
— my path, — the Greatest Battle, the most tremendous con- 

^icts will be found to have originated in my great misfortune 
of 1816, — and that all other matters taking their rise from, or 
brought into operation through, that misfortune, must be 
considered, severe as they may be, as of inferior importance, 
and need not therefore be so fully handled. 

2k 
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CHAPTER XXIX.— 1820. 

GonDjparatifdy hiippy sUitfi in which I entered the yew 1890.— Have stUl «n 
arduoue task to perform.— No time for me jet to think of ease >— New asc- 
tion routes— Matters do not yet get better in the north,— .Choice flowert of 
iimdysppearance-^Preparations for winding op the Orkney and Caithnen 
concerns.— Things still continme to move, in a languid way in the other nor- 
thern districti^Mournful consideration.<»Again take time by the foifiock* 
—Wholesale sale to the Trade— —Cheap sale by catalogue, to the public.^ 
Early commencement of our winter auction campaign.— iSale at Kirkwall fitir, 
and at 6tromne88,in Orkney.-^Our most northerly agent ordered heine, aftei 
winding up, &&— •MattecB put in a train fat winding up the other nottfaert 
district also.— Receive my kut general return, from my old Invemeas agent 
^First remittances from my new ufindinff up agents.-.Monthly remittances 
miserably dcCTease.— Necessity of persevering in die meantime.— Winter auc- 
tion routes — ^ales in Edinburgh*— Wheels still kept in motion— My Orkney 
and Caithness agent arrives freu the north.— Auction saies in the home drcHiti. 
— Re mittances from the north, continue to dwindle away— Northern agent 
again despatched to the north, to hasten the winding up, in that quarter.— One 
mischief generates another. — My new Aberdeen adventure, in order to supply 
deficiencies. 



I MTTST have entered the year 1820 with very different sensa- 
tions from what I had been accustomed to for some time, on 
my new-year anniversaries ; and if I was able, on this occa^ 
sioti, (which I have no doubt I was,) to indulge myself with 
my solitary walk, it would likely be, in something of that 
tranquil mode, in which I used to sally forth to those early 
communings, before these afflicting and overwhelming disas- 
ters, that have occasioned so much dreadful struggling sinee, 
had overtaken me. 

For the last three or four years, indeed, my mind must 
have been in too perturbed a state for calm reflection at these 
returning seasons, — ^and at the time I wrote my Annual Re- 
trospect, soon after the commencement of the preceding year, 
h must have been peculiarly so. " Dreadful post of obser*' 
vation, darker every hour," was truly a dreadful motto,— "but 
not more dreadful than just, at the time, as my readers must 
now be abundantly satisfied. But, on this occasion, all was 
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eomparative sunshine; and if, as I obserred b^re, I it^ 
dulged myself in my walk l^ the sea side, I might bare ob« 
served on the unstable element^ a true picture of what man^s 
life is, in general, and what my own had «o recendy been. 

By the time I came to pen my next Retrospect, indeed, 
which 1 see Was on the 2Sd of the month, I seem to have been 
jquite alive to the happy change that had taken place in re^ 
gard to my feelings and jurospects ; for^ I not only had se- 
lected as a motto to that Retrospect, one breathing a very 
diffisrent spirit indeed, from the former, but, in course of my 
wr&ing,.had given expression, to suchaspirationsof gratitude to 
jibe Oiver of all good, as must ever go to shew, that I was 
far, very far indeed, from being insensible of the great alte^ 
ration which had taken place during the lapse of the last 
twelve monthsy'-^-^ioth in regard to my future prospects, and 
present circumstances. 

But I still had an arduous, and, as it afterwards turned 
out,. a protracted task to perform,«^^*so that, it was no time for 
me yet to be saying, << Soul, take thine ease.^^ I had, it is 
true, got over my first instalment in the beginning of No- 
vember, but I had another to provide for, early in the ensu^ 
ing May, and the season for auctioning, as the days length- 
ened, would necessarily pass away ; I therefore Extended my 
son^s route, from the place we last left him, or rather where 
he concluded his sales at the end of the years-^-^from the filh 
January, when he recommenced at Pencaitiand, and contiU 
nued through various places in East Lothian and BsawiojC'- 
SHiBE, until he finished his round at Greenlaw, on the 1st ci 
April ;* and, in the meantime, it is probable, although his 
returns, at present, are not before me, that my new auction- 



* This route comprehended Pencaitland, dth and 6th J ^nuary^'-^ West Sul^ 
ton, *!ih Knd 8th,^Easi Saltan^ \Oth, llth,— Gt/brrf, I2th, 1 3th,— GarvaW, 
14th, ]5th^-^TP'hittinpham^ 19th, 20tK^gtenton, 2l8t, 22d,'^Cockbumspath^ 
27th, 28th,— after which we find him at Lunse, from 3l8t Jan. to the 5th Feb. 
'^Chimsidc, on the 7th and Sth — Auchinvraw, 9ch, ltnh,'^Allant&n, llth,-^ 
Huiton, 14th, 15th,— Foir^ofi, 16th, nths-^Whitsome^ ISth, 19th,— Li/AoAn, 
2l8t, 22d,— E0c/««, 2)d, 24th,— i^cfnam, 25th, 26th,— F^Mo/m, 28th,— Afor- 
^a/<fe, 1st and 2d Alar eh, «MZ>0nAam, 3d, 4th,«— D^nAirftr, ^e, <lthy 7^*»^ 
Anerumy Sth, 9th, — St Boswells, 10th, Uth,— Go/AwAI^Zs and M^troee^ I Sth 
to 18th, — Lauder^ 20th to 25th,— 5Vna//Mii}, 28th,— l^(?«/C?ordbn, 29th, 30th» 
— G»W>n/flig, 3Ut and l«t April. 
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eer, on the receipt of his quota of books from Perth, would 
commence and carry on operations for some time in Edin* 
iur^A— and this, no doubt, would be the more necessary, as, 
in addition to the continued depression of the times, I see the 
hctd weather had been much against our sales in the country. 

Of date, the 12th, I see I have a remittance from my Ork- 
ney and Caithness agent, with an account of expenses for the 
fifty-fiYe weeks from the 19th December, 1818, to 8th of 
January current, amounting to what I could not help dsno^ 
minating, ^^ a tremendous sum indeed, for such remittances,^ 
although, as before, I made not the smallest reflection against 
the present acting agent, who I still believed, was as anxioov 
as I was, to get the concern wound up. 

The amount, however, where so little had been done, was 
sufficiently discouraging ; and the matter was not much mend- 
ed by the receipt of my Inverness agent's return, up to the 
31st, — ^by which it appeared that the expense, in that quarter, 
was also large enough for its produce, and the falling ofl^, 
more than I could have wished for some time to come ; al- 
though, I must here say also, no blame whatever seemed to 
be imputed to the present agent. 

It was so far consolatory, however, that in midst of these 
fresh discourkgements, or I should have said, continuation of 
former discouragements, I had not only the testimony of my 
own conscience to support me in my endeavours, — ^but that of 
.an old friend, who had, on many occasions, proved himself 
friendly, and who so early in the year as the 7th of the month 
of January, concludes a letter he had written me, most likely 
in answer to one of thanks from myself, as follows : — 

" If I have succeeded in my sincere intentions to serve you, I 
have amply my reward. May the great Disposer of events, 
bestow upon you and yours, that prosperity and happiness 
which your great exertions and excellent principles so well 
merit, is the sincere prayer of your faithful friend,'' &c. 

It is pleasing, indeed, to meet with these choice flowers occa- 
sionally, in the journey of life ; and this one would appear the 
more opportunely, to encourage me to bear up in the contest ; 
as I rather think, from a circumstance I am about to men- 
tion, that I must have have had some pretty hard pulling 
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dgainst the stream, to make up my second instalment, on the 
4th May, the time specified in the bills. * 

In my correspondence with my Orkney and Caithness 
agent, about this time, he sent me sundry pieces of informa- 
tion, necessary for me to know, before sending him final in- 
structions in regard to a plan, that I wished him to adopt, in 
winding up that iU fated part of the concern ; and in a letter 
I wrote him of the 25th March, I see, I allude to some 
" printed notices,*' I had forwarded, by the Rose^ to assist 
him in carrying that plan into effect : which had for its object, 
the bringing *^ the business in this, and the two next de- 
UVBRIES, into the smallest possible compass.*' 

And, of the 25th of April, I have my Inverness agent's 
general return up to that date, by which it appears, that 
things still continued with him to move on in a languid way ; 
but by which time, he had succeeded, by means of returns, &c. 
to bring down the amount of stock considerably in that quar- 
ter, which must have been a further relief to my mind, after 
' having so much stock so long locked up, to so little purpose. 

Ah ! little, however, did I think at the time, how little^ the 
Jive hundred and thirteen pounds odds yet remaining, were 
destined to produce ! — and the number of, imperfect sets and 
imperfect hookSj I was, in consequence, to be forced to bring 
into the market, at prices, so disproportionate to my last 
estimate,-— even with all the allowances so generously made 
upon it ! 

If I had met with some difliculties, or more uphill work 
than I had contemplated, in providing for my second^ it would 
appear I was determined, to take time once more by the fore- 
lock, in the matter of providing for the third instalment ; al- 
though the period betwixt these two, was now extended to 
nine months — or so, as the latter did not fall due till the 4th 
January next. 



• That circumstance, is shortly as follows,^in addition to my other sales by, 
auction, I had been under the necessity of commissioning my most northerly 
agent, in the midst of his other labours, to have a sale at St Margared Hope^ 
in Orkney, on the 15th, 16th and 17th of March ; and another at Stromness on 
the 3d, 4di, 5th and 6th, of April,— all of which must have been found requisite, 
in order to help me, to make up for lost time by bad weather, &c. in this more 
Bouthem district ; preparatory to the heavy payments coming round in May. 
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But all, will be found to hare been little enough by that 
time, when it did come round, notwithstanding I conunenced 
my preparatory operations, so early as the month of May, 
by a wholesale salb to the trade ; at whidi, some of my 
good friends in the line, in order, to help me away, with this 
still unmanageable stock, purchased considerably. 

This was followed up by a sale to the public, at Dunbar, 
by means of a catalogue, under the head of << Cheap Sax*b ov 
Books, &c. commencing this day, June 12, 1820, far reaidy 
money ^ and to continue for such Books as are tmsold^fbr a 
limited time onhf,^"^ This catalogue, consisting of 24 pages octa* 
vo, contained considerable variety, and some of the articles pot 
in at exceedingly low prices, but although the books continued 
on sale to the 29th of July, at the place mentioned^ and 
many of the catalogues were sent out with accompan3ning cir- 
culars to the neighbourhood, the produce of the ^ude was not 
to a very great extent ; but this is the less to be wondered at, 
ccHi8idering,that matters had been of late, rather overdone that 
way, in the good little town, as I must still continue to call it. 

Nothing, however discouraged, by that circumstance, or 
rather, stimulated to new exertions by my want of success, 
the sale was removed to Haddington^ to commence in the 
Town-hall there, on the 2d of August, and subsequently, af- 
ter continuing at Haddington to the — — -, was removed to 
Berwick ,•— where, our itinerating sales for the winter, may be 
said to have commenced with that sale, so early as the 28th of 
the month. 

In the mean while, myOrkney andGaithnessagent,was order-* 
ed to make one trial more at Kirkwall fair^ — and another, at 
iRromne««,before his return, —which he did at the former place 
on the 18th, 19th, 21 st, 22d, 23d, and 24th August,— end at 
the latter, oa the 31st, the last day of that month, and Ist, 
2d, and 3d of September. After this he was desired to 
lose no time in^^eturning homewards, making the best possible 
finish with subsdvibers he could, and leaving the numbers for 
those who had not completed their works, in the hands of 
two respectable merchants, who had been recommended to 
me for the purpose ; the one at Wick, the other at Kirkwall :— 
so that, those subscribers had themselves to blame, who had 
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Bot, to that time, completed their publicationsi or embraced 
the opportunity still offered them, to do so afterwards. I 
accordingly find, that this young man, in his route homewards, 
missed a letter that I had written to him, on the 12th of 
September, being then on his way, — which would bring him 
liere betwixt, and the end of the month. 

With my other, or Inverness agent, I could not bring 
things to so speedy an issue ; but previously to adjusting 
with him, I see I had got, so far back as the 24th and 26th 
ai msLjf two sheets of returns, stating distinctly, how sub- 
scribers stood all over his extensive district, with other infor- 
laation highly useful and necessary for my government. 

This was all exceedingly proper, and so far as it went, very 
4Uitisfactory, and it is the more a pity that, at this particular 
period, I should have had any thing to distract my attention, 
from considerations, which so peculiarly demanded my utmosi 
attention at so critical a period, without the intervention of 
something worse than the toothachej as I see I had occadbn 
to remark, to torment me \* for it appears, by a letter that I 
wrote my agent early in June, that he had assigned some 
reason for not undertaking, the winding up the wh(^ of his 
circuit, which made it necessary to employ some others in the 
business, which I did afterwards, in the persons of two of 
our cddest, and what we had been led to consider, our steadi- 
est hands, and the thing that I had reason to regret most 
afterwards, was, that at the time our new engagements with 
these men were completed, any thing should have occurred to 
jurevent my having all my eyes and wits tooj bent towards 
these matters at the time. 

But where misfortunes^ and more misfortunes^ are, it may 
be remarked, in store, there will be no want of the means 
of bringing them out — and all the reflection I now make is, 
that if I had had less otherwise to engage my mind at that par- 
ticular period, I might have been better able to have guarded 



* This alludes to a remark, I had occasion to make in a letter to my Inver* 
ness agent, in answer to his of the 18th July, in which, I mention that I had 
had a severe iouch of the toothache,— alas ! with what an afflicting circumstance 
is that recollection associated, — a circumstance which makes my hearty not my 
ioothf ache to this day, when I think of it ; and to whidi, the torture of the tooth- 
ache, with all its agonizing pangs, hore not the smallest comparison. 
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against some future contingencies, which I found, in time, had 
not been sufficiently foreseen, or provided for. 

Of date, the 18th July, I have General Return the last, 
from my old agent in the Inverness district, in which, he al- 
lows of a balance of stock in my favour of £25\ : 19s. which, 
of course, must have been made over in due proportions, to 
his two successors in the management, as it would appear, 
that, in that transaction the young man delivers up his charge ; 
— as the next remittances, of date, the 15th August, exactly 
up to four weeks afterwards, came from the two men who 
had succeeded him. 

Such remittances as I was now doomed to receive, soon 
baffled all my previous calculations, but I had just to fight on 
with them, the best way I could, until the unprofitable work 
was brought to a conclusion, at an after period, and in the 
way, I shall afterwards have occasion to notice. 

To return to the business of my auctions, it will be recol- 
lected, that to take time by the forelock in regard to them, 
while one of my agents was operating in the northern isles, 
my son had commenced his winter campaign at Berwick, by 
the 28th of August, or before summer, properly so called, 
(the summer of naturalists)* had passed away."(* 

While all these wheels were kept moving in regular and 
harmonious order, in order to bring forward the necessary 
supplies by the time of the arrival of the day of payment, in 
January, 1 see that my expected northern agent, had arrived 
some time in course of the month of September ; not, how- 
ever, that this might be his final resting place, or rather the 
final termination of his labours on my account, for owing to 
circumstances that must hereafter be mentioned, he was oblig- 



* The summer of naturalists, may be said to begin on the first of June, and 
therefore must comprehend the month of August,— this will be found to form « 
more natural division of the seasons, than that commonly adopted, as Febmaiy 
is usually one of the most winter like months we have. 

•f* After continuing at Berioickj to the 16th Sept. and at Kelso^ from the 18th 
to the 30th, we find him at Jedburgh^ from the 2d to the 7th of Oct. at Hawick^ 
from the 16th to the 21sta at Denham and Morhattte^ from 23d to 28th do. and 
at Smailftolm and Greenlaw , from 30th to 4th Nov. Meantime it appears, that I 
had a fortnight in Edinburgh^ in the month of October, by Messrs J. C. and 
Son, and another fortnight, same month, by Messrs M'Ij. and S.<— while the 
blank week in my son*8 route, viz. from the 9th to the lith Oct. teems to be 
accounted for, by the sale in Dunbary on that week. 
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ed to be despatched again, at no great distance of time, to the 
nearer neighbourhood of his former labours.^ 

Meantime, while my son was proceeding with his opera- 
tions> assisted by the young man who had recently returned 
from the north, when he oould be conveniently spared from 
the other concerns of winding up in the home districts,* in 
which we found it necessary ocoi^onally to employ him, the 
remittances from the north dwindled away into such mere 
H9thing8y as to induce me^ once more, to despatch my former 
fliortheni agent back to that quarter ; or at least to the ground 
where the new managers were now employed, and so as to 
meet one of them at Inverness on the 2d December, in order 
to put things into a train of more speedy winding up, under 
his own particular superintendence. 

And it was certainly full time that some prompt measure 
of the kind should be adopted, wb^i the returns had arrived 
at such a pitch of depression as scarcely to pay expenses. 

One mischief, however, often generates another, and the 
very circumstance that obliged us to dispense with T. C.'s 
services here at the time, viz., the nothingness of these nor- 
thern returns, at the instant when I was still, or had lately 
been counting sranething upon them against the 4th of Ja« 
Duaiy, induced me to forward to a firm in Aberdeen, a pretty 
large supply of books, to be auetu)ned by them, in their owti 
wareroom, on commissioii. But, although, to use the wordi 
of a friend, writing to me near the end of the year, the 8end«> 
mg of these books helped to make *< a hole in m/ff stock this 
seammT^ I had no great reason, in the end, as will be seeii 
in my' next chapter, to boast of this new Aberdeen adventure ! 



* As the year drew towards a period, my son, I obaenre, who had ar« 
liyed iA course of his round, by the bcgiimiBg of Noveakber^ at Gr#m- 
law^ broke up from that place, after finishing his sale on the 4th,— auc« 
ciMed at IMMm and Seelea on the ^h and 11th,— 4it Dtmse, from the 
13th to the 18th, — after which, and continuing most likely at home, dur. 
ing the Dunbar Fair week,— he appears to have made a trial at Inner- 
wUe and East Bams, and then had a few weeks* sale again at Dunbar^ 
from the 9th to the 16tb of December, — after this,, we find him once more, with 
8 sale at Dunse, commencing on the 19th, and likely continuing till he. returned, 
•t the end of tbe year, more flspedally, as the lenittanees then tent over, appear 
to. have been pretty respectable, and advertised for a day*s sale, for a limited time, 
at reduced prices, a» well as fbr oontiBnation by aiictkm, in the evenitlgs. 



2l 
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CHAPTER XXX.— 1821. 

A temporary glimpse of sunBhine.— Old customs alladed to, and when, one of 
them was disoontinued.-~Fir8l Sunday of the year, family dinner — 'Circom. 
atanoea that oonspired, to render serene (he morning of 1821.— The dependent 
man's best oomfort— Pleasing motto to my new retrospeec-^Reflections of 
the author, when arrived at the mile stove of haif a Mntoiy.— DelnsiTe 
prospects.— -A wide yawning chasm again opening to devour my happine8S.^» 
Numerous evils, again mustering around me.— -A most unhappy discovery at this 
particular period.*— Intelligence at last arrives from Aberdeen.— -But not such 
as I expected.— A comfortable breakfast, very uncomfortably put an end to. 
— >New Spring auction campaigns.— More flowers, spring up in my path.— 
Order for my Monthly Monitor, from Mr — ^, and kind letter from Mr WUber- 
force.— Pleasing materials for forming a nosegay of exquisite fragrance.— AU 
necessary, to refresh, and fit me, against the approaching conflicts —Extensive 
auction routes in the north.— My northern agent receives his final instructions 
to come home^^-Sales at Berwick, &&— Bring out my improved edition of 
Tom BragweU.— The wheela again put hi motion, after the return of my 
northern agent.— Sales at Dunbar, and sales continued in different placca of 
East Lothian, and Berwickshhre. 



Although I had certainly made a considerable << hole in my 
stock,^ as my friend called it, and had succeeded in bringing 
my puUication concern into a very narrow compass by what 
it once was, by the end of the year 1820, yet, I had not 
brought my labours, in regard to either the one or the other, 
to a completion. Still a good deal remained to be done in the 
one way, and a little rather troublesome and procrastinated 
business in the other ;— but, upon the whole, I must have en- 
tered the year 1821, with my mind relieved from a consider- 
able part of the pressure that had long borne upon it,— as it 
would appear, I had also, at this time, got at least a transi- 
tory respite from those bodily ailments, which had, on such 
occasions of late, contributed their share to incapacitate me 
for social enjoyment. 

It had long been my practice, not only to indulge myself 
with my solitary walk on new-ykak's day, and my family with 
a convivial meeting of friends on the New Hansbl Monday 
Evening, (preferred, no doubt, to this honour among its 
neighbouring holidays, in consequence of its being the day 
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kept by my much venerated father, while he was spared to 
scgoum with u8,)«-but to make it a point, to have as many of 
my own family, as could conveniently attend, to sit down along 
with me, at our family dinner, on the first Sunday of ths 

VEAB. 

Although the inerry meetings On Hansel Monday evening, 
may be said to have ceased with my more fortunate and betr 
ter days ; as I may now take the liberty to designate those 
^appy years which had passed down the stream of time, pre*- 
vious to my having laid aside my silver headed cane, at the 
commencement of these dreadful struggles, which have fol- 
lowed so dbsely in the wake, of the great misfortune that ht'^ 
£d me, in 181 6*— ^yet, the more sober assemblings at my new- 
year^s Sunday family dinners, were kept up, so long as I had 
influence enough . to command them, and from certain remi- 
niscences connected with it, I think, that I appeared at the 
board in pretty good health and spirits on the present occasion* 

There are two things, indeed, that must have contributed 
much to make me enter this year with comparative serenity. 
One of my sons, had been honoured by his worthy master, on 
the expiry of his apprenticeship towards the end of the year, 
by having a party at dinner along with him on the occasion, 
in his own house, at which, I recollect,'myself, my son W. and 
our much esteemed friend Mr G were present ;— while 

the other, the youngest, although his indenture had not yet 
expired, had been removed to a little distance, and put into 
u more confidential situation^ under his old master. 

And let not grandeur smile, at what it may be pleased to 
designate << these homely joys,^^— and, to it, uninteresting 
statements,-— in the *' simple annals of the poor ;^— for, the 
well-being, and well-doing, of children, are the dependent 



* My sUvw headed cane, was but a small luxury, but it seems to have been 
the height of my ambition, to display it on Sundays, on my journeyings, to, and 
£rom the church, previous to my great misfortune, in 1816. Since tlutt period, 
it has been laid aside, nor do I recollect either where it is, or when I last laid 
ihy hands on it. The small establishment of a silver headed eane^ was indeed, 
easily laid aside, and so far ta it only was concerned, I had truly but small 
cause to regret, that my case should have afforded an opportunity of proving the 
truth of the proverb, — *« bX that is low veed fbas no fall.'* 
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lBan^-8.beftt comfort, and greatest treasure ;«— andi oh I that 
this truth were more cherishal and attended %o by those— -who 
iiave parents'^ eyes to witne8»«^ai«ntB^ ears to hear c^,— -and 
parents^ hearts to bleedy in witnessmg, and hearing of» their 
transgressions ! 

f Be this as it may, Z must hare been in a happy mood, and 
contented and cheerful frame of mind, when, on my births 
day this year, the 14th^ January, I committed my Annual Re- 
trospect to pap», under the cheering motto of f < the proflpppt 
of hope,^ as will apipear from the following extract :— 

<< As the weary and almost worn-out traveller, after hehas 
escaped many a danger— ^tar he has ^idured many a: hard 
and painful toil«««ft^ he has surmounted -many an dmost 
insurmountable obstade-i-wheB he, at laat, finds himself 
on the t<^ of some fair eminence, from which he bdiolds 
his future progress, if not entirely dire&ted of interTen<% 
iog dbstacles, yet plain and easy, in comparison with that 
which he has already passed, and presenting nothing 
^ery formidable to damp his hopes of being ultimately aUe^ 
with a little more exertion, to reach the destined goal of fats 
journey, imbibes new spirits from the prospect, and catches, 
as it were, new energy from the view ;-*-so I, a weary^ and 
almost w<Nii*out pilgrim, in the journey of life, am. at last, 
when arrived at tnb hilb-stonb aw half a cbntubt,.* in« 
dulged, by the bles»ng of a kind P^vidence, with such « 
view of future prospects, as, after the troubles. I have under- 
gone of late years, cannot fail to calm the soul, and impart 
new energy to the mind*" 

. Alas f little did I think, that, at the very time I.v^a h|« 
dulging myself in these fond, but delusive, <^ prospects of 
hope,^^ a wide yawning chasm was already opening its msa- 
tiable jaws, to swallow up my future peace of mind, with all 
my visionary delineations of fancied happiness \ — ^That, a new 
source of poignant and protracted suffering was now in the 
act of developing, or was about to^develope itself, in such a 
form as was not much longer to :be» mistaken ;. — while nu- 
merous evils of a lesser nature, buV {sufficiently calamitous in 

* Born January 14, 1 77 i>— January 14, 1821^~Aged, 50. 
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tlieir way^ va*e, I too soon found, mustering around^ to ha^ 
l«86 me in my progress^ and convince me, in language that 
eould not be misunderstood, that ** the prospect of hope^ I 
liad beai so happily indulging in, and so fondly cherishing, 
was, at best, deceitful and fallacious---and that, I had indeed 
yet much to endure, — ^much to suffer, in the journey of life. 

In r^ard to the greater evil, — nature, — and inclination,*—- 
and pity,— all conspire to require me to draw a veil over it ; 
^though, in respect to the others, it may be considered in the 
light of Aaron^s rod, and as, swallowing them all up in magni* 
tude and importance. 

Of the latter description, I may, however, reckon the tan-^ 
talizing business, occasioned by the yet slow progress made 
in the winding up of my publication concerns in the north, 
BOW that the last of my instalments had become due ; and the 
circumstance, that no remittance had been received from 
Aberdeen, in time for being available for that purpose, at 
the time they were so. 

Towards the end of January, I, however, got the remittance 
of two bills, at different, but short dates, from that quarter, 
.which although behind hand for one purpose, would still be in 
good time for others ;— -and it was a great consolation for me to 
think, that that remittance, was promised to be followed by 
another, so soon as mc»^, or the whole sales, had been ef- 
fected. 

By this time, however, a new source of annoyance, or of 
▼exatious import, made its appearance— -by the publication 
in London, under a fictitious name-M)f the very work, with a 
very slight alteration, that I had been so long, fondly contem- 
plating, the publication of myself in an improved form, in the 
hopes that, with the recommendation, I thought I might now 
count upon procuring, it might one day be of use in the way of, 
heiiemg my now so greatly fallen Jbrtunes ; although, the 
necessity laid upon me for other exertions, such as I have 
been detailing to my readers, had not previously left me, (as 
may be easily imagined) sufScient leisure, for the purpose. 

And it was the more provoking, that this discovery should 
have been made, at tfie particular time^ when, having cleared 
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away the greater part, of the remainder ciHie book in which 
the work in question had made its original appearance, I seem 
to have removed, one part of the impediment of my gimig to 
press, with the new and improved edition, so soon as the re- 
quisite leisure could be obtained — and which, I was now in 
llie hopes of speedily obtaining, in consequence of the small 
compass to which I had brought my other engagements. 

This unhappy discovery, at so critical a moment, natu- 
raDy produced much irritation, and this irritation led to some 
unpleasant correspondence, and altercation with the gentle- 
man, whose name was upon the title, and confessed himsdf 
as the publisher ; but I am so far from wishing to provoke 
any thing hostile, in my yet depressed state, on that account, 
that, leaving the merits of my improved edition to speak for 
itsdf, or another to speak for it, when it comes afterwards to 
be noticed, I shall here make no furtho* allosioD to die sub- 
ject, and therdTore dismiss it without even mentioiiiiig 
the name ci the London puUisher ; who must indeed, have 
been imposed upon himself, if he paid, what he says in his 
letttf of the 9th of February, now before me, ' tar 

the manuscript ! — in the hopes, that a gentleman of his pn^ 
fiessed nice findings otherwise, wiD iiotr sincer d y widi, if he 
has not done so already, that he had had, nodung to do in a 
transactioD, that oouM occasion, even a momentary uneasi- 
ness, to one situated as I must have been at that period y^ 
fiv, by the time of the date of his letter, I must have been 
longing for the further aooounts, praniacd finm Abenken, 
in die letter accompanyii^ die biDsof the 19di January, and 
which I see,had not arrived,by tliel9di of the moodi feDowing. 

It happened, however, that I was not to be long kept 
in suspense in diis respect, — fer, as I was sittii^ qoie^ at 
bieakfiftst one morning in the litde rkmm off my faiick diop^ 
(it may be s up posed so loi^ after the latter date, as to ghre 
it time to reach its destinatioD,) a letter bearing the Aberdeen 
post mark, was put into my littid& — homg looked for, I most 
have thought, has come atlast,fbr, — finai some drcumstanee 
or other, which I cannot, at presnt tB s li ac dy leooDect, I had 
bectt particulai^r pressed fior wmmew at dHt time, and had 
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Ho doubt been casting many a longing look, to the quarter 
from whence a supply was expected. 

The seal, it may be presumed, would be broken with alacrity 
•—and it fortunately so happened, that at the instant, or beforel 
had time to do so, my wife had been called away to some person 
in the shop— which gave me leisure, on observing the con- 
tente, to effect my retreat, and take time to compose myself, 
before my re-appearance, in solitude and in sorrow; — ^for 
what does my kind reader think, this remittance, so much 
wearied and so anxiously looked for, — ^was composed of? 
. The letter, it is true, contained the account of sales up to 
the 10th of February, amounting to nearly double the amount, 
I had before received value for in bills, after deducting too, 
all expenses-rrbut alas ! the information was followed by the 
grievous intelligence, that instead of any thing being now 

forthcoming, Messrs , my agents on this occa- 

aicm, had became bankrupt — and that, in place of more funds 
being derivable from that quarter— my two former bills, were 
noWf in a fair way of coming back upon me. 

These I have classed among my lesser evils ; but I can as- 
sure my readers, they were not felt as of trivial import by me 
at the time ; — and it was on account of the way that I found 
myself affected, on observing the contents of this harrowing 
epistle — so fatal to my hopes, — that I contrived, by my time- 
ly retreat, and the appearance I afterwards assumed, to be- 
guile for once, that dear partner, who had, so long and so 
often shared my griefs ; and to prevent her, from knowing 
their full extent, on the present unhappy occasion. 

Perhaps it was to help to make up this most unexpected 
deficiency, that I gave orders to the young man who still 
continued winding up in the north, to commence, once more, 
at intervals, a new auctioning campaign — ^beginning at Cro^ 
marty on the 5th March, and finishing at Beauly towards 
the end of April, previous to forwarding his books from In- 
verness to Fort Augustus^ there to abide my further orders.* 

. * Although, I have not these sales distinctly marked in tlie memorandum 
before me, yet I am inclined to think, the following took place also, in our own 
neighbourhood, in the month of January, yiz. Innerwiekf 10, U,— £a#l JBarfi«, 
12,— TVntn^Aam, 16, My'^Whitekirkf 18,«i-Ltn<c», 19, ^y^SyemtnUh^ 24, 



"^ 
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3y the 20th of March, I see, matters might beconaidered 
as satisfactorily gibtded up, with one dTthe SDrmeriy officiating: 
agents in the Inverness district,— -and my letter of the 8d 
April, to the other, I trusted would soon bring matters to 
an amicable condusion with him also. 

But it is time that we now had afewflowersin the midst of 
these thorny paths— and by a letter to my much respected 
friend William Allen, Esq. dated ih&lSth March, accoaqMoiy-i 
vbg invoice of a very handsome order for my Monthly Momtfur,- 
he had had, the goodness to desire me to smd, tor a partku^ 
lar purpose ; I see, I had embraced the ojqportunity of the 
pared to enclose a copy of that work, and of the C3ieap Maga* 
zine, to present, if he thought well of it, to Mr WiBierforce^ 
in order, that, at a time when there was such aa outcry 
against the licentiousness of the press, that worthy individiiidi 
miglit have an opportunity oi judging, (as I expressed mjn' 
self,) what had been going on in Scotland^r— -I here annex 
Mr WSberforce^s letter, acknowledging the receipt of the avtih 
cles, just omitting that part of it, which has no bearing on,, or 
reference to the subject* 

" London^ 2d Aprii, 182K 

'* Dear Sir, For I cannot address as a stranger, any one, who n>pears to 

lui!fe been employing hit faca-kies, with so mach judieioui and well ^vectedl 
beneficence. 

ADow me to return you my best thanks, for the friendly present which I haye 
JRSt npw reicetvedf of the Tolomea of your Choap Magazine and MoDfeUj MmA* 
tor.. Just at present, I fear they will only tantalize me to enjoy a pleasure, 
which, for a time, I must debar myself. But during the recess, I hope to find 
leisure for becoming acq^uamted with your volumea, theug^ this is- a £tt slovev 
operation, when conducted through the medium of another's eyes, than ones own** 
»Already, howeyer, I have seen enough t» assuie me, that I shaU highly ap* 
prove of the plan of your publication* 

If any thing ever brings you to London, or any where else where I am, I 
trust, you will do me the fiivour to let me foim a personal acquaintance vith you. 
Meanwhile, I remain, my dear Sir, your obliged and faithful servant, 

(Signed) W. Wilbicrfobce. 

P. S. Allow me to ask, if there has been any sale of your Magazine, in this 
part of the island.— -I should be very glad to promote such a one." 

To this letter I replied on the 17th, in which I would 
most likely mention, that a considerable number of my C. M. 



to S7»— C'o/rftn^^fii, 29,— and Cockbumspath, 30,— and from the circumstance 
of having had some bills printed, similar to the Dunse ones^ but blank, and 
dated 1821, it is probable my son, might have gone out on a new southern 
round, after the sale at Cockbumspath, end of January,— although, to that, I 
cannot speak decidedly at present. 

• This la explained by the following line, in conclusion of the letter, " A 
compteiiit in my eyes, oliliges me •» dictate.** 
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liiid been sent to different parts of England, and thus, begun 
a correspondence with one, to whom, I had been taught to look 
tip with a kind of veneration, almost from my infancy, and who, 
together with that Philanthropic individual, who had, in the 
presentation of my volumes, been the medium of introducing 
me to this worthy man, I must still look upon, as, among the 

XZCSLLENT ONB8 OF THE EARTH. 

These are choice flowers indeed, in the fair garden oi 
creation, from which, as well as from the correspondence of 
such ILLUSTRIOUS CHARACTERS, Rs, the amiable Authoress of 
popular models — the persevering Patriot formerly alluded to, 
whose portrait graces the town hall of Berwick, — the Rev. 
Dr Mavor, and Lindley Murray, the long tried friends to, 
and guides of youth — together with the Henry Greatheads, 
and Captain Manbys, who have proved themselves in our 
day, the steady and unflinching friends of the unfortunate — 
I shall ever, I trust, find a delight in forming a nosegay ; and 
regaling myself, in my solitary moments, by its fragrance. 

AH however, alas ! was little enough to infuse into me 
sufiicient spirits to bear me up under the new trials that 
were fast approaching, and to enable me to endure those 
mournful scenes and heart rending calamities, I was doomed 
to experience, during the remaining months of this peculiar- 
ly afflictive year — ^for^ in course of the summer, I had indeed 
much trouble from an existing cause, over which, I was oblig- 
ed to draw a veil when I had occasion to recur to it former- 
ly, and as the same reasons still continued, and still continue 
to exist, — what happened in course of that summer — that 
autumn — and that winter, — so fgir as that cause was concerned, 
— ^must still remain among the veiled subjects. 

I mentioned formerly, that my northern agent had been 
ordered, to commence a series of auction operations, begin- 
ning at Cromarty, and finishing at Beauly, — In course 
of the summer, he proceeded to Fort Augustus, and 
thence, winding up as he went along, performed a pretty ex- 
tensive circuit, until he received my final instructions to finish 
and come home, at JberdeeUi in the end of October, — embrac- 
ing the finishing, as far as it was practicable in the winding 
up of the Orkney and Caithness concerns, and the opportu- 

2 M 
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nity of doing all he oould, as cm fmner occasions, at Kirk- 
wall Fair, in August^ 

In the meantime, I see, my son had been engaged with a sale 
at Berwick^ towards the end of September, at which time, it 
appears, now, that I got my mind somewhat relieyed from 
other matters (for idleness, it must plainly appear by this 
time, was not my element,) I was busy .with the im proved 
edition of Tcm Bragwell, a work, that I was enabled to bring 
from the press in a complete form, in the month of — i— . 
following."!* 



* Thk appem to hsve been a meet exteuiwe dicnit indeed, cmbndag aU the 
plaeM In OrAiMf and C aU k nng ^^^ S uiherkmd and M4fU'Mre^'-^rmmmri^ and 
/jn e imwiXjw , iyieirgfJiiTay,— Jgwi/;. and ^^enfaewaMrw,— whcro 
we bad take to make, or winding-up bannen to perfbnn ; and whldi kept, the 
jonng man*! bands pretty ftdl of cmpbyyment, from the time be oooimenced at 
Cr i a Ei r/j f , en the 6th March, till be finiihed at ^fai^wn, en the 87th oT Oet. 

^ Aiter the sale at S#neieir, I see we bad one at Dtoiter, in a ftttnight, 
commencing the Stb of Oet. and ending on the 80tb,^.and on mj northern agcnt*s 
arrival ftom the north, with rather a beaTj snpply of remnanta, Jte. I pat the 
wbedi in motion ageln, and set him to work in the month of NoTcmber, In the 
grillages in o«r more hnmediate nei^boiirliood,-i.4tfid In BenvtdbAtfw, in the 
monUi of December*— -These auctions, I see, embraced Tpmiaghmmj on the 6th 
and 7th Noremberr-ffTWlriHrib, on the 8th.— Xrlnfott, 9th« lOtb,— mWMif^ 
Amk ISth, IStb,— ZfMitfrtHcJr, 14ib, ISib, — Eojl 8«f»f, ISth and 17d^--. 
JBse^ on ad and 4tb Dec-^i^AoAn, Sth, tfth,— ^Gfwrafatcr, 7th, 8th^— DvMe, 
lOihtoia tb , Swk Um, 17th, IMif^UtfykMt, 19th and 90th,— IFMww, 
91st, 99d,— 'PMrtdtt, 84th, 85th^— HtiMm, 86th, 87th,—and AOamim. whcm 
Wt flnlihcd our sales for 1881, on the 88th and 89th. 
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CHAPTER XXXI.-.1822. 

Of late, had many anhappy retttms of the New Year.-»Bat had neT6r before, ex^ 

perienced such a one as the present-^-Alaa ! for ihe delasive '* prospect o!f 

h<^>e.*'<»-My new motto, m more appropriate one.**More miseries brewing^ 

or in abeyance —Spriiig attctions.**Am made acquainted with my old agent's 

intention of leaving this, for America.— My resolution in consequence^ and 

the causes that led to it-«-The young man falls into my Tiews.— Preparations 

for his departnre.-»Performs his last round of auctions on this side the At^ 

iantie.«*A third expedient adopted, in order to reduce my stiU heary Book 

vtodk.— •Chei^ Catalogue for a limited time only ...Great events destined t6 

take place in that short time>— ^Unhappy check I suddenly met with.«» 

Dreadful convulsions in East Lothian, occasioned by the defalcation of the 

manager of the East Lothian Bank-^-New general shop bill —My former 

agent sails with my new adventure to America.-»Visit from much respected 

London friends.— Pleasant excursion to the Lake at Pxessmennan, &c. 

«*These little pleasure jaunts, useful, in my then situation -^Set out 

on my journey to the west.— A bustling time in Ediobuigh, preparing for the 

King*s ' visit— Changed appearance of the surrounding scenery.— Great 

•Iterations in progress.>«>Not a time for business -^Go forward to Glasgow .««• 

An inconvenient season there al8o,<«*Strong tide of emigration setting towards 

the east ..The effect of heat, or of habit, or of both on a drowsy member of 

Dr C.*8 oongregation.-i«.Do business in Glasgow on the Monday moming.'—Go 

to Paisley by the afternoon coach.«»Transact business there.—>Retum and 

inish at Glasgow, in the evening«..Leave Glasgow for Edinburgh, with the 

Tuesday morning tract boat.— J)o business at Kilsyth by the way^-^The 

windy Tuesday, being the day previous to the King^s arrival in the road8.«* 

Employment at Leith, at the time of his Majesty's arrivaL— Other matters 

that must be passed over.— ^Auction expedition by die foot of the Braes of 

Angus.— Intelligence, not of the most pleasing descriptiony from America.** 

Second expedition to Angus-shire. 



In a letter from a fnend, written on the last, or among the 
last days of the year, he feelingly concludes in allusion to 
some recent events, ^< You have of late, had many tenhappy 
returns of the new year,^^ and he was right ; I had indeed, of 
late, had many unhappy returns of the new year, and very 
different, indeed, from what I experienced when he once 
knew me : — when youthful anticipation ran high, and these 
bitter ingi^edients had not, as yet, been stirred up in my cup;-« 
but he well knew, that although the subject belonged to what 
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I shall pow call the veiled, i , leavingifae read^ to fill 

it m, veiled matter, veiled picture,ar whatever may pleaae faim, 
-—I never before had such a return as this,— that I had never 
fidt, CMT experi^aoedy on any former occasion, a sonow, like 
unto the sorrowl now felt^and must, in silence,continue to feeL 

And yet, this was the state in which I found mysdf placed, 
at the dose of the year upon which I had Altered under such 
encouraging auspices, and the cheering motto of ^<the 
Prospect of Hope r* 

By the time, however, that I came to select the head for 
my new retrospect, which I see I committed to paper, on the 
5H)th of January, I had seen cause to change my style by 
adopting that more appropriate motto, under present circum- 
stances, and past experience, ^< We see here but darkly,^ — and 
which, the events of the year fuUy proved, was well chosen, 
and well timed ; for a dark diasm stiU lay befinre me, into 
which I was about to plunge, unaware of the inextricable 
nature of the vortex which was concealed underneath. And 
there was yet, another mischief iMiewing in the surrounding 
atmosphere, that was soon also to occasion me no little vexa- 
tion and distress. 

I mentioned, towards the conclusion of my last chapter, 
that, in consequence of my agenf s having arrived from the 
ncHTth, with a rather heavy supply of remnants, fcc. I had i^ain 
put the wheels in motion, and kept him operating till the 
end of the year. But, as by that time« he had made but a 
small holey in that part of the stock, and as I had yet by £eu: 
too much on hand otherwise, to lie dormant fcnr the present, 
only to take up that time afterwards, which I was most anxious 
now to devote to other purposes, I not only arranged with this 
young man to perform another pretty extensive circuit in 
course of the spring months, or, I believe, rather as far up in 
them as his license extended, which I think expired on the 

of April ; but having learned, that after the period of 

his engagement with me expired, he intended to take a trip 
across the Atlantic, and try his fortunes in that land of pro- 
mise, to which my attention, it may be recollected, was once 
directed by my old friend Petsr, on a former occasion, I 
thought I could not do better, after these sales wereover, tK^n 
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onbrace the opportunity of making, at least a trial, of what 
an adventure to that quarter of the globe would produce ; 
under the superintendence and management of one, who, on 
so many occasions, and in so many instances^ had been placed 
in situations of trust, and who had, in fact, given me so many 
proofs of his fidelity in such situations before. 

My ideas on the subject, with the terms upon which I re- 
quired his co-operation, being submitted to the young man, 
he at once assented to them ; and while he went out in the 
performance of his round, I proceeded in my preparations to 
have things in readiness when he should be ready. These sales 
commenced at Chirnside^ being adjoining to the village where 
he left off on the 27th December, on the 2d of January, — ^and 
were continued in various places of Berwickshire and East 
Lothian, to the 30th of March, when he finished his coun- 
try round at LongformactiSf — and afterwards, put a finish to 
the business, by a sale at Dunbar^ which he commenced on 
Monday, the 1st of April.* 

While this young man was performing his rounds, and I, 
had not been idle, in tlie meantime, in getting things ready 
for his operations on the other side of the Atlantic ; it appears 
that I had been no less busy in another particular, viz. in 
editing a new, and what I wished to consider, in consequence 
of the head notes, or arguments which I afiixed to the differ- 
ent chapters, an improved edition of Mrs Grant's " History 
of an Irish Family ,'' to which, I made room for an addenda at 



* The sale at Chimside, continued on the 2d and 3d January, ^-afterwards 
we find him at AuefnncraWj 4tb, 6th, — Ayton, 7th, 8th and 9th,— fyetnou/A, 
10th and 12th,— Co/c^tn^Aam, 14th to IGthy^Cockbumspaih^ 17th to 19th,— 
Pencaitland^ 22d to 24th^^West Saltan^ 25th, 2Gth,^East Salion, 28th,.* 
Of/fbrc/, 30th, 3l8t,-.Garva/</, 1st, 2d FehtuATj ^^Stenton^ 4th, bth^^North 
JBf ruricAr, 7th, 8th, 9ih,^Dirleion, 11th, 12th,— Gu//^, 13th, 14th,— ^/Ao/. 
staneford^ l^th, 16th,— ^d^r/ocfy, 18th, 19th,-.£on^M&/ry, 20th, 21st,— Cocik- 
enzie^ 22di'^ Prestonpans, 25th to 2ith..^TranenU 28th, and Ist and 2d 
JA&rch^'^Gladestnuir, 4th, 5th, — (the latter being on the windy Tuesday, when 
the sale may be said, to haye been completely blown up by the storm,)— at 
Pension^ he had also miserable sales on the 6th and 7th.,— and aifterwards proceed- 
ed with rather better effect at Elphinsion, on the 8th and 9th, — Ormistonj 11th, 
l2th^^PaMead^ 13th, I4th^^ Upperkeiih^ 15th, iGihy^Fala, 18th, 19th, 
'^Oatmi, 20th, 2l8t,— XraiMl^, 22d, to 26th,— FT^^^ru/A^r, 27th, S8th,— 
LfmgformactUt 29th and 30th. So that, if we were forced at last to try the 
new ground, beyond the great world of watars, it must be seen by this, and the 
other extensive circuit formerly mentioned, to the northward of Aberdeen^'^» 
that it was not for want of trying firsts what owr own emaUr^ could produeg. 
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the ^d, entitled, ^< The Exemplary Mother, or Dutiful Parents 
and Good Children,^ by the same amiable and sensible author- 
ess ; who was not only pleased to grant me permission, but to 
furnish me with sundry emendations, from her own Taluable 
pen, on the occasion. 

As neither the progress of these country sales,-*-»nor the. 
goods in preparation for America,— nor both together,— -were 
likely to exhaust my stock, or rather to bring it within pro- 
per compass for a retail business, which was now my predo* 
minant wish,— I thought upon a third expedient, and that waS| 
to publish a Cheap Catalooub, &c. which I issued to the 
public, immediately upon the conclusion of my sales by auc- 
tibn, and kept the books on sale on the terms offered, as ex- 
pressed on the title, for ^< a very limited time only.'" 

These catalogues, were not only recommended to the notice 
of the managers of subscription and parish libraries, but were 
sent out to private individuals likely to purchase, accom- 
panied by a card, expressing my anxiety ** to clear away as 
many of the articles as possible, by the time mentioned,^— 
i, e. the ensuing Whitsunday. 

But alas ! soon after this extensive catalogue, containing 
many valuable works, made its appearance, and long before 
Whitsunday,— a convulsion was to take place, which was to 
shake East Lothian to its centre, and make people more an- 
xious to clap their hands on their pockets, to keep fast what 
cash they could secure in them, than to let a single shilling 
escape for any purpose whatever, imconnected with the pur- 
chase of, the first necessaries of life. 

I need not say, that I here allude to the dreadful eircum- 
stance of the sudden explosion of the East Lothian Bank, oc- 
casioned by Mr Borthwick's flight, on the evening of the 
18th, leaving matters in such a state of confusion, that 
it required both time, and patience, and I may add, a con- 
siderable degree of fortitude in the directors and other 
proprietors, to come at the extent of the evil. This unfore- 
seen, and totally unexpected calamity, among other mischiefis 
it occasioned of greater importance, may be said to have com- 
pletely upset, and blasted, at almost the moment they were 
formed, all my expectations from that sale^— -many of the di- 
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rectors and gendemen connected with that estitblishment, 
being among my best customers, in the book line ; but, in- 
deed, what farther could be expected at that time from the sale 
of such articles, in a county* now so poverty-struck as £ast Lo- 
thian had become, by this tremendous blow to her capitalists ! 
—the whole of whose dependents must have suffered propor- 
tionally ? 

In the meantime, while these memorable, because, most a& 
flictive events, were taking place around us,-*and the deplor- 
able consequences of thislamentable occurrence, were, as might 
have been anticipated, devdoping, and manifesting themselves 
among all degrees, and descriptions of persons in the com- 
munity, — ^I was proceeding progressively, in getting things 
in readiness for my transatlantic adventure, previous to which, 
I see, I had published what I shall call, a ^^ New General 
Shop Bill,^^ consisting of a post folio half sheet, printed on 
both sides, and including, on the back, our list of patent me- 
dicines, which, at the date marked. May 1822, wiU be found 
to be very respectable for a country town. 

By the 16th of that month, (May) 1 see, I had furnished 
the young man with an invoice of ten packages, the receipt 
of which, he acknowledges in his letter, of date, the 31st ; 
and in the bill of loading, it appears, all were shipped on 
board the Intrepid^ then lying in the harbour of Greenock, 
bound for New York ; and by his sailing letter afterwards, 1 
am given to understand, he was to sail on the 11th of June, 
which, having no doubt he did, I observe, that to make mat- 
ters as secure as possible, so far, I had covered the whole by 
insurance, effected with a gentleman in this place, on the 18th. 

It was on the Jirst of July, this year, and when a near con- 
nexion was engaged at a meeting on the affairs of the lEast 
Lothian Bank, I observe, that we were favoured with a visit 
from our much respected and esteemed friend, Mr — — from 
London, who, accompanied by his daughter and a friend, 
were at the time on a tour of health. Notwithstanding the 
untoward situation in which he found us, in consequence of 
my protracti^d misfortunes, and the recent calamity that had 
befallen the county, we contrived to make this dear friend 
and his travdling companions as comfortable as possible, dur- 
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ing their short sojourn among us. — Pity that it had not been 
longer, as it was, alas ! the last, as well as the firsts visit, 
from that highly endeared, on many accounts, and much re^ 
spected individual, that we were ever destined to have. 

The little pleasant jaunt that 1 was enabled to take with 
these welcome strangers, to the Lake at Pressmennan, and 
the beautiful grounds of Biel, would no doubt be of service 
to me, in the way of a restorative ; — ^for I had many a hint 
given me, that I took too little exercise in that way, — and 
my health and spirits, certainly required something, at that 
time, to brace them up to the proper pitch, and put them in 
tone, preparatory to setting out on a journey which I had 
been contemplating for some time, to the westward; and 
which, it will be seen, I undertook in the following monthj 
just in time to meet his Majesty, on his visit to Scotland, 
at Edinburgh, on my return. 

On the morning of Friday, the 9th of August, I see, I set 
out for Edinburgh, where I had business to transact, previ- 
ous to going forward to Glasgow. But Edinburgh was in 
such a state of internal ferment at the time, in consequence 
of the great preparations going on for the reception of his 
Majesty, then daily expected, that, of all the times and sea« 
sons I could have chosen, I could not have selected, or fallen 
upon a worse, for business. 

Every person was either engaged in making preparations 
for, or talking about the intended visit, and I could not turn 
my eyes to the castle, as I hastily pursued my business course 
along the streets of the new town,— or gave them a cast up- 
wards, to Arthur Seat, spotted with its tents,— or to the won- 
derful alterations going on in all quarters of the town, 
— ^but I saw something to remind me that this was not a 
time for business in Edinburgh ; so that, 1 resolved to go for- 
ward to Glasgow, and finish there, and at Paisley, in the first 
place, in the hopes to fare better in the good old city, on 
my return. 

On the following morning, therefore, viz., that of Satur- 
day the 10th of August, I went forward to Glasgow by one of 
the coaches ; and in order to make up for some of the time I 
had spent to so little purpose in Edinburgh, and to make my 
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crtey 10 the west the shorter, I lost not a moment in proceed- 
ing to business ; but, what with being told, that one person 
had gone off to JBdinburgh, (to which point the tide seemed 
to have been for some time setting in, from all quarters,) to 
meet the King-^that another, less curious in these matters, 
had been absent for some time at bathing quarters — I soon 
founds that even the inhabitants of the great commercial city 
of Glasgow itself, could allow thdr minds to be directed to 
oth» purposes than those of mere commerce. So that, I got 
comparativdy little business done on that day, in that city 
^so, to what I expected.* 

After finishing, as far as possible, in Glasgow, on the Mon- 
day morning, I went down to Paisley by one of the afternoon 
coaches— (it was the one driven by, and, I believe, the pro- 
perty of, the gentleman^ said to have been an officer in the 
army ;)«— and, after transacting business there, returned to 
d^lasgow, in the evening. 

Next morning saw me on board of the track boat, with a 
very crowded assemblage of passengers, on my way to Edin- 
burgh. But my limits do not permit me to enter into details 
of what I either saw, or heard, or befel me, including the acci- 
dent, from which I so narrowly escaped, in stepping from the 
boat, in order to call at Kilsyth, an that journsy of ▲ day, — 
being the windy Tuesday^ — ^the day previous to his Majesty's 
arrival in Jjcith Roads, on the 14th. 

Ndlther have I room to enlarge upon the way I employed 

my time, in winding up matters in Edinburgh and Leith, on 

... . . . ■ ■ — 

* So great, indeed, was tbe jnanto, (shall I call it, when coupled with so great 
a name ?) for emigration to the eastward, that I was informed, before I left Olas* 
gow, that the Rev. Dr Chalmers himself, whom I had heard in his own church of 
St John's, on the morning of the Sunday on which I^remained at Glasgow, had also 
taken his flight eastwards, although it would be presuming too much in me to say, 
to meet and to welcome, the coming rays of Royalty ; for I observed, soon after my 
return home, a notice from, or in, a Dumfries paper, that the Rev. Dr Chalmers 
liad been preaching there, on a mission to the south,— accompanied by the piquant 
feiiiark,---that a person might sit, and have his pockets pi^ed, while the Doctor 
preached, but Uiat it was impossible any of his auditors could fall asleep ! An 
aiaertioii that I might hare, with good reason, called in question at the time, 
«eeiogi»-«uch it the power of habit, or, it may be, the extreme heat of the day, or of 
both— .1 had but recenUy witnessed, in the pew just before me, in the lector's 
own church, and while the Doctor himself preach ed . -P- a nd most likely one of his 
owncongregation— 4iperson,—<«nd agood-looking, stout, and healthy person too,.^ 
not only asleep, but remain for such a length of time under the power of the 
d»9W8y enehanter, that one might have picked his pocket, or done what he Mked 
vkh hin, fifty timet, without bit knowing any tbftng of the natter. 

2 N 
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the 14th, until I was interrupted in the latter place, hy the 
shutting up of the shops in all directions, on the arrival of 
the little squadron in the Roads. 

These, and a number of other matters^ connected with the 
fine sights I saw, in that throng, happy, and stirring time in 
the city, must all be passed over, in order to enable me, to 
make room for others of more consequence, to be detailed to- 
wards the conclusion of my present chapter. 

The large number of remnants brought home by my agent, 
from the north — ^the little progress he had been able to make 
in the reducing of them, after his return, to the time of his 
departure for America — ^and the complete failure, I may say, 
of my sale by catalogue, in consequence of the distressing oc- 
currence formeriy alluded to— with the little prospect we had, 
of being able to do any more good, in our own now impoveT" 
ished county, for some time at least,— made us look out for 
Tiew ground, for our future operations ; — and, I resolved, at 
last, upon making the experiment, as to how far, a range along 
by the foot of the Bbaes of Angus, might be conducive, to 
make up the deficiencies, occasioned by being driven from our 
old ground, — ^among ihe fertile plains of Bebwickshibb and 
East Lothian.* 

So that, if we were not successful, it was not for want of 
going to distant ground, or far beyond the bounds of our now 
unfortunate county, as I am sorry to call it, — and, I may add, 
its unfortunate neighbour, Berwickshire — ^for it, too, was too 
nearly situated to escape the effects of the explosion — ^in search 
of it. But, upon the whole, I have little reason to complain 
in this respect, for the produce of the foot of the Braes of 
AnguSy certainly, on this occasion, came fully up to our most 
sanguine expectations. 

And it was well for us that it did so ; for, if the accounts 

* In accordance with this plan^ I see that my son after trying a sale at Ber* 
wiek^ for 5 days, commencing on Tuesday, the 3d of Sept.— and at TweetU 
mautht for a few days afleiwiurds, commencing on the 9th,— operating with his 
auctions at Forfar^ in AnguS'SHIEB, from the 25th Sept* to the 14ch of Oct. 
*-at Kirriemuiry from th e , to th e do.— At Blairgowrie^ in Pekth- 

SHiREy^'oiii th e to the .—At Breehin in AngdS'SHIRB again, from 

the to the->— ,-i-and then at Dundee^ from the . to the 4th November, 

on which day, I see his kst returns are dated.— N. B. The returns for these 
blanks, have for the present follen by, but it is of little consequence, as the sales 
tae marked in regular succession* so that, the time at each place, may bxB Deaily 
gue§8edau 
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we had Yecentiy received of the arrival of the young man in 
America, brought with them nothing else satisfactory— nei- 
ther did his letter of the 12th November, from which it ap- 
peared, that, having been laid up with the yellow fever, and 
other ei ceterasj I had nothing to look for, as being imme- 
diately forthcoming, from that quarter. Indeed, the being 
made acquainted with this circumstance, seems to have deter- 
mined me to try the northern range again, but the success 
was by no means equal to the former ; and, as two of my re- 
turns, I see, are dated the 17th and 23d of December, frcmi 
Forfar, — and on the 26th and 30th, from Dundee, — after 
which, the auctioneer soon made his appearance personally, — 
I may say-— and so ended, the transactions of the year. 



CHAPTER XXXll— 1823. 

It would have been well, could I have said, that with the transaction! of 1822» 
an end had been put to our procrastinated troubles.— Still surrounded by pro- 
spects far from pleasing.— Another sober New Year.— Disastrous intdligence, 
Aooompanied by the first and last remittance from America—^Laraentable ex- 
tracts from my American letter. — The judgment of charity, on such an af« 
flieting occasion— A rather strange expression, apologized for, in the best 
manner possible.— A new ground of hope —My mind diverted from these 
disagreeables, by another subject of immediate interest— Severe storm in the 
month of February.— Able to go westward, and attend a meeting of friends 
at .—An affecting recollection.— Melancholy sofa scene— Lines to a 

departed son.— Journey to the westward i— Visit the Edinburgh College Mu- 
seum.-^Recognised by an old acquaintance in coming oat."— >New winter 
liuction campaign— fit>ute described. 



And, it would have been well could I have added, that, with 
«< the transactions of the year,'' an end had been put to those 
procrastinated troubles ; for we certainly had had, a most te^ 
dious business to perform, in winding up, during the by-past 
year, what should have been wound up a twelvemonth before ; 
and a full share of other vexatious matter to engage my at- 
tention along with it. 

But, by the 14th January, the time when I wrote my next 
Retrospect, under the designation at the top, " My birth- 
day,'' it will be seen, this iivas by no means the case, or that 
manuscript would not have furnished matter for the following 
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di(^t extract :-^<< I am still surrounded with a prospect far 
from pleasing;^ and> in allusion to a letter I had received 
from my youngest son, then in a situation in Edinburgh, 
much about the same date, I see, I take occasion, in the same 
manuscript, to remark—" I dare say, my new-year^s day this 
year was spent sober enough, and that, my solitary walk by 
the sea side was not accomplished without some mournful re- 
flections, and most likely, some fearful forebodings.^ 

But what these reflections or forebodings were, I shall not 
here say, and as they no doubt referred principally to the 
subject tmder the veily I trust, I need make no other apdogy 
for passing them over in silence. 

In course of the month of February, I received another let- 
ter from New York, dated the 16th of the preceding month; 
but such a piece of doleful intelligence from that land of pro- 
mise, I certainly should not have expected t — ^ifhbpe deferred 
had not already made me suspicious, and repeated disappoint- 
ments had not, in some measure, prepared me for the event I 

The young man begins, by saying, " I am really sorry that 
it is not in my power to send a greater amount i" and well 
he might, as the amount was only an order for the trivial sum 
of ■ , upon a banking house in London, at a distant 
date ; and that was, alas ! thejftrst and the last remittance I 
was doomed to receive from that quarter, out of the amount 
of invoices to the extent of ♦ ♦ ♦_—.*. 

But the same gracious Being, who tempers the weather to 
the shorn Iamb, and ushers in the midnight darkness, by twi- 
light, did not permit me to see the whole extent of the evil at 
once ; and, from the representations given by the poor lad, 
however disappointed 1 might fee], how could I be angry 
with him ? 

After the above preparatory preamble, ' he goes on to state 
— " The trade here is in a miserable state. * ♦ I hgye 
not the most distant prospect of ever doing any good in this 
country. ♦ * By this time, you must have had min^ 
informing you, of my misfortune in having the yellow fever,'* 
&c., &c. ; — ^for I have neither room nor heart to go over the 
remainder of that lamentable epistle : and, as I have learned 
since I began to prepare these pages for the press, that the 
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writer is now remoyed, beyond that bourne^ which interdicts 
all future commerce with mortals and imm(»rtaIs»-*-I would in- 
dulge the hope, in the judgment of charity, that thhigs were 
exactly as he represented them at the time,-*and fib be dis* 
posed rather, to become his apologist, than otherwise. 

There was one expression, indeed, that I did not like weU, 
in his letter, viz., ^^ Confidence is a word obsolete in the Ame- 
rican vocabulary .^^ But still, I had no great reason to be 
much alarmed on that account. The young man was not an 
American — ^he had had the best of principles early instilled 
into him, by the most exemplary of parents — ^he was connected 
with a set of the most worthy, and honest, and, on these ac- 
counts, highly respected friends — ^he had long be^a, and had 
enjoyed much confidence, in my service ; and had he not con- 
ducted himself much, very much indeed, to my satisfaction, it 
is not likely, he would ever have been entrusted, in the manner 
he was, with goods to so considerable an amount. I had no 
reason, therefore, not the smallest, to think, that in speaking 
of the American nomenclature, he had adopted, or meant to 
adopt, it as his own ; and the expression, of course, although 
it sounded rather curious in my ear, gave me the less concern 
at the time ;-— and, I may add, my hopes were also kept the 
more alive, by his observing, towards the conclusion of his 
letter, '^ The next time I write, I shall send a statement of 
the products of the sales f ' — and it must be allowed he had a 
very good reason for postponing this information, when he 
adds, ^^ I have not yet got all disposed of.^^ 

I have often observed, in the course of events, that at a time 
when there happened with me anything peculiarly calamitous, 
my mind was often drawn off from it, by some other intruding 
subject of less mournful aspect, and I have some reason to 
believe, that in this respect, I was far from being singular ; 
although my ispace does not permit me to dwell upon, at 
present, what, the more I think of it, I must however con- 
sider in the light of, another most happy ordination. — But 
so it happened, that, about the time I received this unwel- 
come piece of intelligence, — ^and had my mind harassed by 
another most perplexing matter lately briefly alluded to,— I 
had been called upon to busy myself in another manner, and 
which, would no doubt contribute to divert my \SAisi4 ^\fift»- 
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what from the circumstances !-— viz. the endeavouiing to put 
my fourth son into a situation for succeeding to the business 
of a gentleman in the same profession, who had, in the pre« 
ceding winter, paid the debt we all owe to nature. 

In this, I knew, from the manner in which I was then situate 
ed, I could give him little assistance at that precise time, in 
a pecuniary point of view myself — and there was besides, a 
serious obstacle, in his youth and want of experience — ^but, 
in stating the matter clearly and candidly to a gentleman, 
who had long, and on many occasions, acted in a most friendly 
manner, when he could be of use in promoting the interests 
of my family^-observing in course of my letter, — that the one 
objection, viz. that on account of his youth might <^ be in a 
great degree obviated, by his coming under an obligation, to 
submit to my guidance, and direction in his dealings, for some 
time ; as well as to board himself under my roof.^^ I receiv- 
ed in answer to that letter, (which it will be observed, had 
been delivered by the young man himself) — ^the following 
short and friendly reply : 

« 2Bth February, 1823. 

** I have yours, — I am much pleased with your 8on,«-and 
think you should not lose sight of the establishment you 
mention — I will be * * next Thursday, when, we can consider 
of the best method of raising for him the funds necessary.^ 
Yours truly, &c. 

Suffice it to say, that when this friendly gentleman did come 
down, at the time mentioned, arrangements were made for 
providing the young man with the necessary funds,— and 
in order not again to recur to the matter at that time,. I may 
as well observe here in passing, that, I see that after purchas- 
ing a considerable proportion of the materials and of the 
stock, and going on with his preparations, he was able to an- 
nounce, that he had commenced business, in the premises 
lately occupied by his predecessor in the same profession, by 
advertisement, dated the 5th of May next. 

The storm in February this year, I find by several remi- 
niscences, some of them of a most melancholy description, 
had been very severe. — Indeed, a friend in his letter of the 
24th calls it << a terrible storm,^ and some of my readers in 
this quarter, may possibly tecoWecl ^m^l\vuif|^ of it, when I 
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say, that it was the same, in which there were so many mails 
due at one time, and when, there was such a numerous arri- 
val of them, on a Fastena-ien or Shrove Tuesday, 

The storm, however, had so far disappeared, or taken off 
by the end of the montli, that, I find, that by Wednesday 
the 26th, I was able to go to the westward, and attend a meet- 
ing of friends, on what was considered by us all, a very im- 
portant matter to the family ; but from which, as to any 
lasting good fruits resulting from it, we might as well never 
have met, or perhaps had better have staid at home. 

I was never, however, backward in making an experiment, 
where there appeared, the smallest prospect of good being done 
by that experiment, and although some of the others seemed 
to be more sanguine of success, in this respect, than I was-* 
yet, as the other parties seemed to think otherwise, at the 
time, I do not regret giving my consent to make the experi- 
ment agreed on, — ^little reason, indeed, as we have since had, 
to congratulate ourselves on the result. 

It was some time in the month of July, I think, that I 
was much taken, on my return from a journey to the west, 
with my little namesake and grandson, as I passed through 
Haddington ; for little George, was indeed, a most pleasant 
and engaging child, and it was on that occasion, I think, that 
it was arranged that his mother should bring him east to pay 
us HIS FiBST VISIT, at a short time afterwards ; — and which 
led, to anticipations, never, alas ! to be realized ; — for, on the 
last day of July, likely just at the time we were looking for 
him down, according to promise, I received a letter from the 
father, acquainting me with the sudden death of the child, 
on the evening before. From sundry reminiscences, in my 
possession, I appear to have been much affect^ by the cir- 
cumstance, of the little darling, lying in a kind of mournful 
state, in my house, and on the vert sofa, upon which, we had 
perhaps been counting upon witnessing his little gambols on 
that very day — Sunday, the 3d of August, — ^previously to his 
being borne forward to his final resting place, in his grand- 
sire's burial ground, in Dunbar church yard.— The follow- 
ing beautiful effusion, dated on the day of his death, will shew, 
how the afflicted parent was affected on the occasion :— 
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TO MY DEPARTED SON. 

By . 

Child of my love ! why hatt thoa laid 
Thy gentle head beneath the willow ? 

Thy Father's arma, waa wanner bed. 
Thy Mother's breast a softer pillow. 

We joyed to please thee— darling child ! 

Thou wert our little earthly treasure ;<— 
And in thy brow, serenely mild, 

We read thy gratitude with pleasures 

When gazing on thine eyes of blue, 
And cheeks, bedew'd with health^ red roses, 

We dreaded not that last adlen, 
Which the dark grave too soon discloses. 

Why did thou leare, thy cradle-bed, 
And the fond bosom of thy mother, 

To lay in dust thy gentle head. 
Beneath a clay cold mossy cover. 

Say, in what region of the sky 
Is now thy blessed spirit roaming ? 

That I may trace thy course on high, 
When wand*ring In the star-light gloaming. 

Heaven snatched thee faultless as thou grew, 
A pure unspotted offering blossom, 

£xhal*d thy spirit as the dew 
That lies upon the lily*s bosom. 

So softly came the herald death. 

As o*er thy form we weeping bended. 
We scarce observ*d the parting breath, 
' When calm, to God, thy soul ascended. 

But oft, my George, in future years. 
Thy fate, untimely, I will mourn ; 

And with a father's fondest tears 
Bedew the turf that decks thy urn ! 



^Oih July, 1823. 
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I do not recollect the precise time, when I first visited the 
Edinburgh College Museum, preparatory to the description 
given of it in my Popular Philosophy, which then, as I got 
my mind more and more relieved from other considerations, 
must have been obtaining some ascendency in my thoughts ; 
but 1 recollect distinctly enough, that it was on my way to the 
westward, to visit some friends in the month of August, this 
summer, that I embraced the opportunity of introducing my 
wife to this superb collection, in company with another lady 
and some friends, — and that it was, in coming out on this oc- 
casion, that we met with, and received so hearty a shake 
of the hand from, poor Mr Constable, then in the zenith of 
his glory, — and whose activity, perseverance, and enterpris- 
ing spirit, in trade,— certainly merited a better fate, than 
what befel him at the last. 

Although my heavy stock must, by this time, have been 
much reduced, yet, the best season for auctioning was not to 
be let slip, without attempting something, and, I according- 
ly find, we once more entered upon a new series, beginning at 
Dunbar y on the evening of the 1st of October, and finishing, 
with occasional intervals, at same place, on the last week of 
the year ; — and in the mean time, I availed myself of the 
busiest selling time in Edinburgh, to get Messrs M. and S. 
to introduce some of my books occasionally into their cata- 
logues, during the months of November and December.* 



* The sale in Dunbar^ as above observed, commenced on Wednesday, the 
first of Oct. and continued to the 1 1th,— afterwards, we find my^ion operating at 
Jhtrue^ on the 13th to the 18th,^-at Eccies and Lithdm^ from the 21st to the 
25th,— at KeUo, from 28th, to Ist Nov.— at Stmnion^ 3d, 4th,— LacT^rJt, 5th, 
6th,— )r%i/«ome, 7th, 8th,^at AUanton^ Chimnde and We$tr%Mier^ week 
ending the 15th,<»4y/on and Coldingham, from 17th to 22d i— after this, there 
seems to be a small interval during our Fair week,— -and then, the sales proceed at 
Cockburrupath, East Bams^ and Innerwtck^ 1st to 6th Dec— T^Mn^^Aam, 
WhUiingham^ and Linton, 8th to 13th,— FF%t//tiipAafii and Stenton, 17th to 
the 20th, and a week at Dunbar, firom the 22d to the 27th. 

The nights, on which some of my articles were inserted in Messrs *g 

catalogues, in Edinburgh, were the 3d, 4th, 5th, 7tb, Uth and 12th-^and again, 
on the 17tb, 18th, 19th, 20th and 22d Nov.— and ist, 3d, and 4th of Dec. 



2o 
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CHAPTER XXXIII— 1824. 

Although Ihe yejur 1824, bipHght with it, iia caret wd troubles, yet I had nov 
got iQtQ eomparatively smooth water, in many respects.— Certain matters, 
that I must however have felt keenly, or, which, could not have home lightly 
on me at the time .-The arch enemy of mankind, changes his mode of attack, 
but is de&atedby my resolutioB, voT ioourte Gcd^ ftnd die% but, to BiSM Oo9 
4lf D tiv]K««w€Krattftt] aspirations in my new retrospect««-Am again indispos- 
ed,— BegUi to think seriously, of proceeding with my «* Book of Nature Laid 
Open.'*— Circumstances! that must have contributed to induce me, to proceed in 
earnest with my work at this period— Beautiful extract from OalaL^-Goldea 
opportunities not lost sight of«nmMomflnts of seclusion from the world, how they 
may be profitably employed, and well spent.>P-«Night thoughts, as well as daily 
exertions, called into action.— All necessary, to enable me to progress with 
my task.— What seems to have been the will of providence, in this retpeot ^ 
Other concerns not neglected.-~Spriug auctions.*-* Write to a strangtr in 
America.— Bis prompt reply..-.^Prooedure adopted, after receiving tlio Ame* 
rifiaQ inisUigenee.-**Frep^rations foi another extensive winter auction campaign. 
--^' Cheap sale,** and '* Literary Treat." — Theatre of oar new auction opera- 
tions, from commencement, till their termination.-^What must have ieonlrl- 
buted much, to put me in spirits, as 1894, drew to a okwa. 



Thb year 1824 brought with it its carea and trouble% 
and, of course, its own anxieties and struggles ; but, as I 
had now got into comparatiyely smopth water, in other res- 
pects, and these, however acute and gnemus to be borne, 
may be said either to have belonged to the mysterious sub- 
ject within the veil,— or so allied to, and connected with, other 
private concerns, — as not to come within the pale of, legitimate 
subject for public exposure, I shall pass them by, with this 
slight notice. 

There are, however, certain reminiscences, which go to 
show, that, whatever relief 1 may have obtained, by this time, 
in regard to other matters<^-^the troubles of the year» upcm 
which I had now entered, were neither of a light, nor a 
temporary nature— and that neither did they fall lightly ^ nor 
bear transiently ^-^-^w. my still seemingly devoted head ! 

For, it could not be a small matter, which could induce a dear 
friend, in writing to me so early as the 3d of January, as if 
afraid, that he had touched too strongly on a certain tender 
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chord, in a recent commumcation, to say, ** I hope my last 
would not have a very bad effect,^ and that seemed to make him 
deeply regret having said any th^ng on the subject :*^t could 
not be a light matter, that bore me down, and pressed me to 
the earth, by the weight of mental anguish, towards mid- 
summer, on that memorable sacramental Sunday, when I 
was confined to bed, suffering besides, under severe bodily 
indisposition, — while the family were at church :*^and, it 
<»>uld not be a small or a light matter, indeed, which, 
towards the close oi the year, made me eat that bitter 
Itread of sorrow, and occasion, (what has been termed by 
m certain writer, whose name I do not at present recoUect,)^-^ 
^< the most afflictive idght in nature^-^the tears of the aged 
to flow! 

In short, it was but too evident, that my troubles and mj 
sorrows were not yet at an end ;-^that, if the AttcB TfeMPTER 
-^'^nd when he failed in his artifices that wa^i^^Amcn toa- 
mNTOB, of mankind,-^had really been permitted by my ^v- 
YBBM& BiNiBf AC<roR«^who permits << these ills to fair 

*^ For OSACIOUS ends, and wills tbat man slH»iild moorn^*** 

to exercise his malignant purposes on me, so far as to << sift 
me as wheats as he requested permission to do unto Simon, 
in other respects, — but, only to save my life as hi the case of 
Job,— 4ie had only changed his mode and manner, but not, his 
determined system, of attack. 

In this, again, however, I trust, he was foiled ; and, if he 
was actually bent on nothing short of my destruction, and 
driving me, in the anguish of despair, to *• curse God and 
die^ he must have found himself grievously out of his cal- 
culation, when he saw, that I was as determined on my 
part, to pursue a quite contrary course, and to Blxss God 
and Live. But to return. 

So early as the time when I wrote my new Retrospect, 
which I see is dated the 18th c^ January, I observe that, not- 
widistanding these portentous omens had already made their 
appearance, more or less— although some of them were only 
to the extent of small specks, of rather uncourtly, or unseem-- 
ly appearance, and but little, as yet, above the horizon,— -yet. 
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in reference to some matters, which had taken place in course of 
the by-past year, I could not, but feel grateful, and had, even at 
that early period, begun to give expression to these emotions 
in such language as thi&— ^< This calls again aloud for grati- 
tude ; and for these unspeakable mercies, I again desire to 
lift up my soul in thankfulness to the adorable giver of all 
good, whose loving kindnesses have kept pace with the revol- 
ving moments of the by-past year.'' 

But, as the spring advanced, it appears that I had com- 
menced in earnest, making my preparations for giving a more 
substantial proof of my determination to ** blbss Ood and 
LIVE,'' than the mere expression of my sentiments and my 
wishes, on a manuscript, that was meant to remain as a sealed 
letter, in regard to the public in general, or, as I shall say, 
to the world. 

By a letter to my youngest son, who still continued in his 
situation at Edinburgh, of date the 7th April, I see that, af- 
ter alluding to ^' the weak state I had recently been brought 
to, before I began to take barks and other medicine,'^ 1 gave 
him the additional information, << I begin now to think, if 
I do not now get on with the * Book of Nature laid open,' 
I never shall ; and, on that account, am anxious that I get 
it as far forward as possible, this summer ;" — ^hinting, at same 
time, that I had been able to make little progress with it of 
late, — which shows, that I had not only been indisposed^ but 
fixes the time, viz., during that Indisposition in which I had 
been doing a little^ and had now turned my thoughts serious- 
ly on doing more, in furtherance of what, I may perhaps well 
style ONB of the best wobks of my life — being, as Gallen has 
expressed it, in the quotation at the commencement of the 
introductory chapter of my Popular Philosophy, (the new 
name I gave to my improved edition of the Book of Nature 
laid open,) of that description of treatises, which << compose 
one of the noblest and most acceptable hymns."* 



* This quotation is altogether so beautiful, that I cannot resist the inclination 
I fseU for again copying it— It is to the following purport, and it auted ezactlj 
in the way, in whidi it is made to commence my popular philosophy.— «^* Such 
treatises, says Galsn, ** as display the excellencies of the Obeat C&batob, 
oompoM one of the noblest, and most acceptable hynms* To acquaint ouiadTct 
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I need scarcely repeat to my reader, that this bad long 
been a contemplated, and a favourite object, with me, — and 
the time certainly, had at last, become favourable and fitting 
for carrying my intentions into execution, — when, notwith- 
standing the prevalence of other miseries, (and who can count 
upon, being ever, entirely exempt from them in this mortal 
state) I had been considerably relieved from the pressure, 
of what had so long borne me to the earth, and, found, in 
consequence, not only more leisure^ but my mind in a better 
frame for the purpose, during an indisposition that seems to 
have overtaken me early in January, and which seems to 
have increased about the beginning of June, to such a degree, 
as to unfit me, for a time, for all fiurther exertions. 

The golden moments, that so opportunely then came in my 
way, it may readily be supposed, I would avail myself of, 
in my state of solitude ; and I did so, to such a degree, 
that it might have become a question with me, whether I did 
not much retard my convalescence, by the excess, or severity 
of my employment, — were it not, that instead of sufiering un- 
der, I have generally been accustomed, to consider myself 
rather as benefited by such exertions. 

Be this as it may, I seem to have plied my hands well, 
and had made considerable progress in my preparations dur- 
ing these months of seclusion. And when I say, that not 
only were my day hours, but many of those that are usually 
spent under the influence of 

^^ Tired nature's sweet restorer, balmy sleep T' 

devoted to the performance of my arduous task, so that 
the average of three hours and a half, might still be, ajs it 
had been before, and has often been since, considered as my 
allotted portion of time, for sleep ; this may surprise my 
readers the more, when I remind them of what I must have 
endured, not so much from bodily, as from mental suffering, in 



wiCh His sublime perfections^ and point out to others, Uis infinite power ^ His 
unerring wisdom^ and His boundless benignity^ — this is a more substantial act 
of devotion, than to slay hecatombs of victims at his altar, or to kindle moun- 
tains of spices, into incense.'*— How far, it is there, well appropriated and iitted 
for the place it occupies, will be best appreciated by those, who peruse what 
follows in that work. 
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those lonesome moments, when <^ the heart must have known 
its own bitterness.^^ Indeed, I must confess, that I feel Far- 
ther surprised that I should have been able to make any, 
even the smallest progress, with my task at such a time, and 
under such circumstances. 

But it seems to have been ordained, in the wisdom of Pn>« 
vidence, that a work which may well be said to have taken 
its rise from misfortune, (as I think has already been suffi- 
ciently demonstrated) should be nurtured, and brought for«* 
ward, as it now was, amidst the whirlwind and the storm ; 
and that, it should further, issue from the press, and be giv-* 
en to the world, as it afterwards was, under circumstances 
peculiarly distressing :— during, in fact, one of the most cala** 
mitous periods, ever witnessed, in the bookselling trade.* 

That the laborious task to which I had devoted myself, 
and which I expected one day, would become, in addition to 
a most pleasing and agreeable employment for the present, 
a lasdng source of future profit in the way of business, 
was not the means of making me overlook, or neglect, any 
opportunity for furthering my other business concerns, we 
have the most undoubted proof, in the circumstance, that 
our few spring auctions were not neglected, but carried 
into effect, at the time we could most conveniently allot for 
the purpose, viz. the month of February ,--^which was judged 
soon enough for that short series, all that was deemed neces- 
sary at this season. -f- 

And that besides, when I became rather alarmed, at not 
again hearing from my American correspondent, by the 27th 
of May, I was induced to write a letter of that date,* to a 
person who had resided there for some time, and was a still 
greater stranger to me, expressing a wish, that he would 



* lo confirmation of this, I have only to refer my readers to the great change 
that took place, to the worse, in the state of the country, and the pecalhorty ei- 
lamitous period, which the Bookselling trade, in particular, had to encounter, in 
that memorable year 1826, when this publicaUon, was destined to issoe from 
the press. 

-f- The first of these, was at Pencaitland, on the 3d and 4th feh,~m,fp'est Saltan 
h^Q^'^Gladesmuirl^^Aberladyon the 0, — GuUen 10, U,— DtV/^fon 12,— • 
ttin^iton 13, and Linton on the 14th. 
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wait upon, and make certain inquiries at the other ;<—which I 
. am glad to be able to record, to the honour of that worthy 
man, he did to the full extent of my request*— and sent me 
off the desired information, so far, as he appears to have 
been able to ascertain the various particulars, so soon 
as two days after the receipt of my letter ; which seems 
to have been long on its passage, but for which, this 
good man, (who afforded at least, one instance in his own 
person, that confidence was not altogether an obsolete, or a 
word out of repute in America,) made some amends by his 
promptitude and attention. 

His letter despatched on the 9th of August, reached me,^ 
just in time, (in consequence of its containing nothing 
satisfactory in regard to the most essential particular-— another 
remittance— or any immediate prospect of a remittance—-) 
to set us once more at work, in our preparations for another 
extensive winter auction campaign, as the best way, to enable 
us to get the better of the effects of ^^ hope deferred/^ from that 
quarter, and to make up for present deficiencies, till we saw, 
what time would produce. 

Once more then, we buckled on our auction armour for 
an active campaign, which we commenced, I see, in Hadding- 
tofij on Monday the 27th Sept, under the head of " Cheap 
Sale and Auction of Books, Family Bibles, &c. but which, 
was afterwards designated a little further down the adver- 
tisement, as " A LiTBBART Tbbat,^ and which was continued 
with very little interruption, until we finished for the year, 
at Whittingham^t on the 25th Dec— or, I may say, after the 
interval of another month, by a sale at Dunfermlvne^ from 
the ^th January to the 12th February, which, I consider 
it a better, or more fitting period, to bring these operations 
up to ; — as we did no more, in that way, until the ensuing 
season, for such sales,*— and, upon the whole I have the sa- 

* This extensive series of auctions embraced Haddington^ week beginning 
87lb Sept. to 2d of Oct.^^~J}unbiMr^ 4th Oct to 9 '^Eeeles^ 12 to 14,— iS]proul. 
9ton^ 15, IQ^-^SHtchel, IS^^Hume^ IQ.^-'Greenlaw, 20, 21, — Litholm^ 22, 23, 
Sunnton, 25, 26,'^Ladykirk 27 ^Whits<me, 28, 29^— Pojr/on, 90^^HuiUm^ 
KoY. ly^Allanton, 2i^^We$t Beslofi, 3,— ^^fon^ 4, 5, G^^^CMngfuLm^ 8, 9, 
10,— Z)un/4?rm/tiie, Nov. 13 to 20, — then, after Dunbar Fair week— TV^win^. 
Aam, 30, and I>ec. 1st— Linton, 2 to 4^-^ Haddington again, Dec 6 to 18,— P«n. 
caiOand^ Dec. 20,^5a//on 21, 28,— Gt/brcf, 23, 24,— >FAi^^tn^Aai», 25,— and 
again, at Dunfermline^ Jan^ 29 to Feb, 12.— all inclusive. 
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tisfaction to add, that the aggregate proceeds of these sales, 
were something considerable ; and must, I think, have come 
up to our expectations, a thing to which we had not been much 
accustomed of late, and which, could not, therefore fail, to 
contribute much to put me in spirits, as the year drew towards 
a close. 



CHAPTER XXXIV.— 1826. 

VariQUS causes that must have contributed to my composure, and to make me 
feel somewhat comfortable on entering 1825 —Although from certain circum* 
stances slightly glanced at, it is evident the stream had not continued to run 
perfectly smooth.— It is well for the credibility of my narrative, that part of my 

story is passed over I am, however, enabled to proceed with my new task, and 

make some progress in it, during another protracted convalescence.-— Another 
flower in life*s journey. -^Extract from the letter of a very old customer.— More 
subjects than one engage my attention— Must ever look back with satisfac- 
tion, to a certain portion of my past hours— One happy effect of my being so en- 
gaged.— Proceed in my preparations in respect to Popular Philosophy- 
Much to do in that Summer and Autumn.— -The back again, made meet fbr 
the burden —Recover my health, and get into excellent spirits. — Finish our 
little series of auctions.— The aspect of the times, becomes more and mon 
favourable.— Happy party at a launching feast.— Issue my prospectu8.«»My 
great success in a short period.— The number of subscribers, continues to in- 
crease during the winter.— Suddenly interrupted in my preparations, by a 
piece of most afflictive intelligence.— -More flowers in my path— .Renewed 
correspondence with some of my old acquaintances.— Specimen of the style of 
one of them.— Pay my long meditated visit of observation, to the Edinburgh 
College Museum — Walk by the Cove Shore.— Visit the Siccar Point—How 
to kill three dogs with one stone.— Expedition to the Fairy Castles to the 
westward of Oldhamstocks— Kind reception, pleasant party, and hospitaUe 
entertainment, at the manse —Reminded by the snow, that we had not been 
a day too soon. 



From the success of my auction sales, so far as they had 
gone, up to that period, (and it will be seen that they had 
arrived to verynear their termination for the season) — together 
with the circumstance of my having made, in course of the year 
that had just passed, a good deal of progress in a work that 
had been, for some time, the object of my anxious solicitude, 
and which now, for more reasons than one, I wished to bring 
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into the market with the greatest possible expedition, I inust 
have been somewhat restored to myself, and to decent com- 
posure of mind, at the commencement of 1825. 

Notwithstanding, it appears too evident from my memo- 
randums, that the unhappy cause which made me eat that bitter 
bread of sorrow towards the end of the preceding year, was 
by no means removed, and that the two other co-operating de- 
stroyers of my peace, at the time, still stood in abeyance, 
with a frowning aspect, as if impatient again to be called 
into action, to shower down their wrath, on my already too 
much shattered andbattered tenement, — although nothing fur- 
ther must be said for the present on these heads.* 

Suffice it, therefore, now to say, that notwithstanding these 
grievous drawbacks to my comforts, and the many tanta- 
lizing and distressing circumstances, under which, I was com- 
pelled to proceed with and continue my task, — I actually did 
proceed with, and continue in the prosecution of it, during 
another protracted indisposition, — ^in the most persevering, 
sealous, and unremitting manner, in course of the early 
months of the year ; and ceased not, till I had brought my 
plans for publication, as well as the work itself, to consider- 
able maturity in course of the ensuing summer. 

My indisposition, this season, indeed, seems to have set 
very early in, for in a letter from a friend of date, the 
28th of December preceding, the expression, " I am ex- 
ceedingly sorry to learn, that you are so unwell," shews, that 
at that time, 1 had been complaining, — while the following, 
from a card before me, dated the 26th January, written by 
one, of my oldest acquaintances and ctcstomers^ and who is 
pleased, indeed, in that card to compliment me pretty highly 



* My readers, I trust, will excuse me, foftuU being less mysti&d and more 
explicit, on this part of my subject,-i-for, beloiiging to that cUss of my mis. 
Ibrtunes, which must not be brought too prominently into the public gaze, and 
partly corinected with the mysterious subject within the yeil, they must, as in last 
chapter, be still suffered to remain enveloped in obscurity ;.-atid, it is perhaps 
well for the credibility of my narrative, that it is so,— for if the whole truth were 
to be told, in regard to some of these particulars,— and other circumstances, that 
nade their appearance in due time,-^! much suspect, that my simple story, would 
lose much of the appearance of its simplicity, and my narrative wear, more of the 
air of a romance taken from the r^ons of fiction, than what, in that case it 
would have undoubtedly become, ** A. mysterious romance of real life/* 

2p 
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on the length of and uniform cordiality which had subsbted 
betwixt U8, in all our dealings, <<I was sorry to hear 
of your recent confinement,^ &c. shews that, that indis- 
position was of a nature sufficiently serious, to occasion con- 
finement ;* and although, I must have had a temporary respite 
at the time I was enabled to walk out, and take my short 
excursion to the fields, on the 31st, or last day of the month, 
it is evident I must again have had a relapse in course of the 
month of February, as 1 recollect from a circumstance that I 
cannot easily forget, of going to bed on one of the nights of 
that month, with a blister on, in a state of pretty severe in- 
disposition, — ^but to hail, the ensuing morning, with fear and 
trembling, instead of songs of joy for my recovery. 

How long I continued in a state of confinement, or serious- 
ly indisposed, I know not, but I see by some memorandums, 
up to the 11th of April, that I had been a good deal busied 
with one subject of a less pleasant description, while the pro- 
gress I had made with another j viz. my Popular Philosophy, 
demonstrates, that that part of my occupation, had suffered 
nothing by my confinement. 



* This worthy man, Mr James Inglis, late schoolmaster of Innerwick, hai 
indeed^ long had dealings with me,— -as I see, 1 can count back 42 years, from 
the time his name first appears in my books, to the day of his interment, in 
the church-yard of that place, on the 30th of October, 1830, — and by the fbW 
lowing extract from his card, above aUuded to, it wUl be seen how he was af- 
fected to me, on the 26th Jan. 1825, — '^ To recognise an old acquaintancb 
and FBI END, tends to stir up the finest recollections, and most pleasing feelings 
of the soul. My attachments to friends of the above description, are not easily 
shaken, especiaUy where the intercourse I have with them, evinces that probity, 
honour, and obliging attention, which, without fiattery, I have reason to say, 
have always marked your conduct, and when such engaging qualities combine 
in a character, they must have an attractive influence, upon every person pos- 
sessed of a kindred spirit.— It is now, as you observe, many years since we 
became acquainted, and have had dealings in the way of business, and I rejoiot 
to think tliat no misunderstanding has ever soured our friendly and cordial tran- 
sactions* ' 

This may be thought to be too panegyrical for insertion in this place, but 
let it be recollected, that I have been of late years, so mudi persecuted by 
Fortune, as to have nothing to leave, as a legacy to my family, but character,—* 
and this will shew, how I stood in that respect, (within these few years,) with a 
VERY OLD CUSTOMER ; who had indeed, had many transactions with me in his 
time, and having been known to the most of his acquaintances, as, although a 
very worthy, a very particular man in his way, and one, who would not from 
any consideration, have given such a verdict, without seeing occasion, is a species 
of evidence, not to be met with every day, and very much out of the common run,-* 
for. Forty two years^ is a long time for any two individuals to be acquahited, 
and much they must have known of each others characters in that time, espe- 
cially, if they had many transactions together, which, it is evident, has bee* 
the case in this instance. 
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And noWf after those days have so long passed away, I 
must candidly confess, that instead of saying any thing of an 
ungrateful or repining nature, on account of the time devoted 
to my favourite task, (with whatever regret I may reflect on 
the necessity that led to the other) I look back upoii the 
happy moments spent in pursuits so pleasing, because so con- 
genial to my feelings, with a composure, and inward sere- 
nity of mind, of which nothing earthly, has 1o this day, nor 
do I think ever will, be capable of robbing me.* 

In consequence of these unremitting endeavours, which I 
was so well enabled to carry into eflect during the leisure 
afibrded by my protracted convalescence, I was so far advanc- 
ed in my preparations, by the end of summer, as to have be- 
gun to look seriously about me, as to the most proper time 
for issuing my prosjpectus to the pubUc.f 

Previously, however, to issuing my prospectus, there was 
one thing that seemed to demand my more immediate atten- 
tion, and that for two reasons, — in the first place, our auction 
license would expire early in October, — and, 1 wished to 
avail myself of it, in getting over, before it expired, our few 
sales for the season ; — ^and secondly, in order to get my hands 
clear of one business, before 1 got involved with another, after 
the issuing of my prospectus, I deemed it proper, at any 
rate, that these sales should be gone about immediately .| 



* There was attendant upon that employment, one advantage which I must not 
omit to mention, and for which, I shall never cease to be grateful, viz. that it 
•eems at the time^ to have drawn ofFmy attention ftom those grievous reflections 
■od harrowing considerations, which, without such diversion in their favour, 
might have prostrated my mind as well as my body, and been, indeed, in both 
rbwe respects, too much for me. 

-f 1 had indeed) owing to a combination of untoward and unfortunate circum- 
stances, connected with various subjects, which cannot even now be slightly touch- 
ed on, much to do — much to engage at once my attention and anxiety during 
that summer and autumn, but it has often been remarked, that in the most trying 
cases, *'^ the back is usually made meet for the burden,*' and I certainly, to a great 
degree, experienced the truth of this saying, during the rotation of these few months. 

Indeed, my strength seemed, at this period, to increase with my difficulties— 
and my health to enable me to push about, and spirits to support me under what 
many would have considered as most ungrateful tasks, had not, perhaps, for a 
length of time, been in such excellent condition as they were, during the latter 
months of this busy summer,*-and I may add, during the whole of the still more, 
to me, busy, autumnal portion of the year. 

t We accordingly find that my son, who had done nothing in that way from 
his finishing his course at Dunfermline, on the 1 2th February, as noticed towards 
the conclusion of my last chapter, commenced his few remaining operation* 
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The coast being cleared, by the completicm of these sales, 
and the times having assumed a much more promising appear- 
ance, than they had done for some time before, (I suppose I may 
say, since the sad calamity that befel our county in the spring 
of 1822,) I proceeded to put into execution my long formed, 
but often necessarily postponed, intention, in regard to issu- 
ing my prospectus, for what I now designated, " POPULAR 
PHILOSOPHY ; or, the Book of Nature laid Open, upon 
Christian Principles, and agreeably to the Lights 
OF Modern Science, and the Progress of New Disco- 
very,^' &c.* 

So early as the 3d of November, I observe, I had been 
making some inquiries, preparatory to a contemplated visit 
to the Edinburgh College Museum, previously to going to 
press with my work, — and, up to the 6th, was going on pretty 
comfortably with my other preparations and arrangements ; 
but, on that day, I received such a piece of appalling, and I 
may well say, enervating intelligence, as drove, for the 
time, all other thoughts out of my head, and which, had it 
reached me a month sooner, or, before I had issued my pro- 
spectus, might have sealed up for ever, ere its publication 
had commenced, the fate of my book. 



for the year (as we had resolved to discontinue the license for the present) at 
Dunbar, on the evening of Monday, the 12th September, which he continued for 
that and the following week,— and afterwards, in some of the adjoining villages, 
until the licence expired on the 8th of October, when they terminated at East 
Bams,— lifter which, it was likely we had no more sales that way, tiU nearly 
the time when, my '' Popular Philosophy** was finished at press, on the follow* 

ing year This short series, I see, consisted of the sales at Duriar^ on the two 

weeks ending the 17th and the S2d September,— £,tn<o», 26th, 27th, 98tb, do. 
-^WhUekirk^ 29th,— ryntn^Aam, 30th and 1st October,— FV^O^Aoiii, Sd, 
4{h,^^t€nion^ 6tb, — Innervrick^ 6th, 7th,.-.£a«/ Bamt^ 8th. 

* This I commenced doing, on Monday the 24th October, and by the morn- 
ing of the 28th, the day on which my circular to the trade, is dated, I see, we 
had 80 names on our subscription papers— and of such a description, as mig^t 
make any person proud of such a compliment, and such an acquisition,-* 
although, the numbers were afterwards much increased in course of the winter ; 
indeed, so much so, as to make H become indeed, a matter of profit, as well as of 
pleasure, if things could be economically gone about, to proceed with the work. 

The matter I think, was at first broached, after dinner, to an intelligent young 
gentleman, one of the happy party, at a certain launching feast, which took place 
on the previous week ; the recollection of which, while it calls up the remem- 
brance of those more prosperous limes to,the shipping interest, at same time, is 
accompanied by the most melancholy reminiscences,— as going to shew, or fix the 
time, when the ftinerai knell of that interest, at least in this quarter, may beaaid 
to have been sounded ; as it does not appear, to have done much good, ever sinoel 
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I, however, must have, in some degree, recovered my spi- 
rits by the end of that month, in consequence of the number 
of orders, and some of them of a very flattering description, 
that continued to pour in from all quarters — more especially, 
as two of them, now before me, dated the 23d, was the com- 
mencement of, the reviving of a correspondence with, some of 
those excellent worthies of the earth, which it must be ever 
the pride of human nature, properly endowed, and rightly 
constituted, to correspond with. 

The following kind letter, which arrived, among a number 
of others, from that much respected individual, whom I have 
before had occasion to mention, and whose signature it bears, 
I have deemed it proper to preserve in these pages, as a spe- 
cimen, of the style of the writer, as well as of his readiness 
to serve me, on the present occasion :— 

*' Near Lokdon, UMoflUh MorUhy 1826. 
«< Esteemed Frtekd, 

'* I am glad to find, that it is thy intention to publish, the 
Book of Nature Laid Open, upon Christian principles.*— Our plans for teaching 
the poor to read, are making rapid progress, and it is of vast consequence to pro- 
vide reading for them, which, while it conveys instruction, with respect to the 
things which are seen, and which are temporal, should give their miuds a bias, 
towards the things which are not seen (by the natural eye,) but which are eternal, 
and of infinite importance ^Pray, send me up a few of the printed prospectuses, 
and, in the meantime, put down the following subscribers :-» 

[Here follows a list of a few names, taking among them, to the extent 
of twenty-two copies of the book ; but the particulars I do not deem 
it necessary to repeat. ] 

^I remain, with best wi&hes for the success of thy work, thy sincere friend, 

(Signed) " Wm. Allen. 



Addressed, ^*Oeorge Miller, Editor of the Book ofl 



*9 



Nature Laid Open, Dunbar,— North Britain,* 

On the — — of December, I paid my long contemplated, 
and often wished for, visit to the Museum,* in which I was 
met by my much esteemed friend, Mr , who may pos- 
sibly recollect, upon these pages meeting his eye, something 
of my prediction about meteorics^ which I had an opportu- 
nity of explaining to him, as I have done several of my mys- 
terious subjects, upon natural^ not supernatural principles, 
in the afternoon, when we met again at Newington to dinner. 

On the following week, I think, on the Tuesday, I had the 



* See, ^' A peep into the Edinburgh Museum,*' or, the Edinburgh College 
Museum dwcribfid, page 85 to 62, volume first, of my Popular Philosoi^y. 
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walk along by the Cove shore, as described in the 84th page 
of the first volume of my book ; and, on the 16th, being 
the day on which I met some friends, on the occasion of their 
annual dinner at Linkheads, I observe I had, in course of 
the forenoon, paid a visit to the Siccar Point, as described, 
page 85, &c.* 

My preparatory visits, however, did not end with those I 
have already mentioned ; for my good friend, Mr , 

being here during his Christmas holidays, I accepted his 
offer to treat me with a part of a chaise, so far as the road 
was practicable by such a conveyance, on the condition, which 
was readily granted on my part, that I would treat him with 
the pleasure of accompanying me, on my exploratory visit to 
the Fairy Castles^ situated in the mountainous regions to the 
westward of Oldhamstocks, — and which I have also described 
at pages 92 and 173 vol. first, of my Popular Philosophy. 

We set out accordingly, for that, to me, at the time, very 
interesting district, on the morning of Wednesday the 28th 
December, and, taking Oldhamstocks in our way, were there 
joined by my much esteemed friend, the Rev. Mr Moore, at 
the manse, to which we returned, after our toils for the day 
were over, and spent a most agreeable afternoon, in a most 
agreeable party, which pur kind and hospitable friends had 
invited to meet, and to dine with us, on our return. 

Our worthy host will possibly recollect, that we were not 
A DAY too soon for the purport of our journey, for the snow 
had begun to fall, before we left the village in the evening ; 
and had we been but a day later, I am afraid, the Fairy Cas- 
tles would have remained under snow, although they were 
not now under ground, until it had been too late to discover 
them, for our present purpose. 



* It has been sometimes remarked, that a persou in doing so and so, has 
*' killed two dogs with one stone,*' but in this day's transactions, it will be seen 
that, in that sense, I killed no less than three»^^My visit to the Siccar point, 
was, no doubt the most important, in respect to the pursuit in which I was now 
so seriously engaged,— but the circumstance of the dinner, with such excellent 
friends, and in conformity to an old established practice, would most likely have 
called me eastward, on that day at any rate, — and, 1 had besides, an assignation with 
a person to meet me there, on very particular business, from Cockburnspatb, 
before the coach came up ; and he was just, I think in time, to get all over, before 
the coach did come up to bear me home, from my day's labours, and the pleasant 
meeting, whose company, I need not say, I could have with pleasure enjoyed 
much longer^ had circumstances peimUud. 
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CHAPTER XXXV.— 1826. 

It is well for us that we cannot see into futurity, or the fate of my Popular 
Philosophy, might have heen sealed, while in emhryo i^Discouraging obstacles 
I met with in the commencement —Inducements, to go forward.— The great 
engrossing subject with me in the beginning of 1826 —A specimen of ** my 
night thoughts."— Just in time to be useful.— -Dedication of my work to the 
GREAT UNSEEN WITHIN THE VEIL. — Procecd with it to press.— I am soon 
after assailed by a combination of distressing circumstances.- Deplorable re- 
action in the affairs of the country .-^Oreat change in the short period of four 
months^-Summoned to Edinburgh, on a jury trial.— Embrace the opportuni- 
ty to visit the Botanic Gardens. ^^Rather strange anomalies in a Court of 
Justice.— Part first of Popular Philosophy makes its appearance.— En- 
couraging and flattering testimonials very opportunely arrive.— Part second of 
my work comes out— More flowers in my path, in the form of favourable 
notices.-^Visit a friend in the west.— Embrace the opportunity of paying a 
second visit to the Botanic Garden on my return.— Great heat and forwardness 
of the season.*-^' Animated flowers,'* attending Professor Graham's 
noonday lectures.— My walk in the Botanic Garden, where described.i^Visit' 
ed by a young friend, who turns out in the end to be very usefuL^I have a 
call from Dr Chalmers on his journey to the eastward.— Part third of P. P. 
appears, accompanied by a series of testimonials down to July...~Friendly ad- 
vice of a friend, which, however, I am still unable to attend to.— No time for me 
ffct to thiok of resti^Part IV. of my publication makes its appearance.— 
Short series of sales for the winter.— Not tired of my employment during, al- 
though well pleased with the completion of, my task.^-Quotation from Bishop 
Home.— A small debt of gratitude paid to my young friend.— Pleasant party 
at Birnieknows on our return from the Cove-Shore, accompany my little coadju* 
tor to Edinburgh.-_Deliver him over to his father.— We afterwards lose sight 
of him, but learn that he had found his way to the College Museum.— More 
disagreeables.*— Letter of condolence.— New trials, which, notwithstanding 
all its pleasing toils, contribute to make the year 1826, set in clouds —Adver- 
tise my book as an appropriate Christmas, or New Years Gift.- Congratula- 
tory and friendly communications received after the completion of the work. 



I TOOK occasion to remark in my last chapter, that if a cer- 
tain piece of appalling intelligence had reached me, a very 
short time before it did, the fate of my book might have 
been sealed, ere it had commenced— or, in other words, the 
prospectus, might never have been published, and now, I 
may safely say, that could 1 have foreseen the consequences of 
those disastrous storms, which were already giving someindica- 
tions of their approach, when I went to press, early in Janu- 
ary, 1826 — I might have still hesitated to advance, or trem- 
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bled on the threshold ; and had I seen, besides, those other 
portentous specks that severally made their appearance, at 
different intervals, above my horizon, developing themselves 
as the year advanced, until they at last appeared clothed in 
that malignant form of baneful influence, which could not fail, 
to shake the nerves, of one situated as I was too soon after- 
wards, — I certainly, after all my preparations and procedure, 
would have been disposed to shrink from the task, I had, in 
a moment of fancied security, now entered upon, — I may say, 
at once with cheerfulness and alacrity. 

But, it is not for us to see into futurity ; and I never was 
one of those, who, having put my hand to the plough, thought 
of looking back, while there remained a possibility, or the 
shadow of a possibility, of getting forward. So, although 
a little note that I received, of date so early as the 4th, might 
have been considered as a kind of indication of what I had 
to expect from one quarter, and the howling of the growing 
storm, that afterwards made such dreadful havoc among 
those connected with the book trade, overthrowing among the 
rest, the long established, and supposed firmly cemented, 
firm of Messrs A. C. and Co., (the report of whose failure 
reached me a few days after,) gave me too much reason to 
fear, that I would have but a precarious prop to lean on, in 
another. Yet, as my dependence in this matter, had been 
chiefly placed on the effects of my own exertions, aided by 
those of private friends out of the trade, and as I had, by 
such means, already secured a most respectable, as well as 
numerous list of subscribers, I could by no means consider 
myself so much at the mercy of that hurricane, which seemed, 
in the first instance, to have marked the bookselling trade for 
its victims, and I consequently resolved to proceed with my 
publication, and ventured forward. 

Nor, were my operations, in the prosecution, of what I 
must now call, for a time, my almost all-engrossing work, 
confined to my day hours ; they continued, as formerly, to 
be occasionally the burden of my night thoughts.* 



* As an anecdote illustrative of this, I would briefly notice, that the second four 
descriptive lines at the foot of the emblematical frontispiece for the first volume, 
was the mere effusion of an after thought, that came across my mind, during ** the 
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Whatever were the causes of retarding, or preventing, the 
writing of my new Retrospect, this season, to the 5th of Fe- 
bruary, (and some of them, from certain expressions in it, 
seem to have been afflicting enough,) I see that I had not 
neglected, in that Retrospect, to dedicate my work, which, 
by that time, must have made some little progress at 
press, to " THE GREAT UNSEEN, within the veil," 
WHOM, in allusion to the sights I saw in the Edinburgh Mu« 
seum, 1 called ^^ the makeb oflt^l those wondrous machines 
— THE wonderful CONTRIVER of uU these once mysteriotis 
movements^^ — but who, in reference to the relation in which 
UB stands to the greater temple of the universe, of which the 
Book of Nature treats generally, may, with equal propriety, 
be designated, ^' the great regulator of the machinery of 
creation — the mighty impeller of those perpetual motions^^ 
which, at onfe astonish us by their celerity, and astound us, 
by the harmony of their, revolutions ! 

<* Himself, how wovdrous then !*' 
and, in invoking, in imitation of Milton, and other worthies, 



silent watches cf the night." It will be seen by looking into the 86th page of 
my first volume of Popular Philosophy, that I had been very forcibly struck with 
the appearance of a most beautiful rainbow, at the moment I had gained the 
summit of the hill, at the Siccar Point,— and that rainbow, seems to have made 
« more lasting impression on my mind, than is asually the effect, of such unsub- 
stantial exhibitions of creative power. 

For it must be observed, that not only on the wooden cut which ornamented 
ihe cover, but on the copperplate engraving above alluded to, the rainbow is Intro- 
duced ; but when the proof of the copperplate was put into my hands on the 

evening of , there was indeed a rainbow, but not a word, in reference to 

that rainbow, was introduced : the lines at foot then were-. 

Where'er I casit my wand'ring eyes, 

To water, fire, or earth, or air ; 
A glorious theme before me lies, 

A God is everywhere ! 

And truly most excellent and appropriate lines, for such an engraving, they 
were, wherever they were taken or selected from ; but I was not satisfied^— there 
was stiU something awanting about the rainbow. I therefore set my brains to 
work during the night, most likely after my first sleep, which was then, as it is now, 
seldom long, and by the time the proof was despatched to the engraver in the 
morning, I had added, as a continuation of the former lines, and what I may there- 
fi>re style • specimen of my night composition :— 

I see His bow set in the cloud ! 

I see Him in the showers that fall ! 
Above — beneath— on every side, 
'Tis God !— is aU— in all ! 

The propriety of which addition, and its adaptation to render the thing more 
complete, I leave the reader to judge. 

2 Q 
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the aid of that hbavbnlt MtriB, who, being well acquaint- 
ed, through intuitive knowledge, with the variouB subjects 
treated of in the gr^t Book of Nature-^ 

«< thU Mtt Soripta^, writ by God's own hA&d,*' 

can best inspire on such a theme ! 

At whatever period, in the month of January, I put the 
first sheet, or fbrtn, of my book to press, it so turned out, 
that I was not long to be permitted, to continue it, in 
that state of composure necessary, to carry forward such a 
work with the alterations I was now making, with comfort 
and satisfaction ; being too soon, alas ! disturbed by a combi«> 
nation of unhappy circumstances, and untoward events, which 
1 have not room, even briefly, to enumerate for the present.* 

On the 14th of March, I see, I was summoned to Edin*- 
burgh, as a juryman ; and, as usual, embraced the opportu'^ 
nity of my journey for the accomplishtnent of mote purposes 
than one ; and one, I see-^^and that a most important one to 
me, on the present occasfon-— was, to visit the Botanic 
Garden ;— ^which I did, after the arrival of the coach, on the 
13th, accompanied by my friend — — — , to whom, I 
had written, to meet me for that purpose. 

At the Garden, we were politely received, and kindly at- 
tended to, by Mr M^Nab, the very intelligent superintendent 
of the establishment, after presenting him with the mtroduo- 
tory letter I had procured, as a peace-offering ; and I must 
just say, that that gentleman^s affability and ccminiunicatiye 
disposition, on this, and on an after, or after occasions, will 
not soon be forgotten. 

On the morning of the 14tb, I took my seat in the Court, 
and although I was not drawn, on what is called the short 
leet, and, consequently, became less involved in the business 
of the trials, yet I witnessed, on that day^ what I diall never 



* These were some of the deplorable effects of that drtedfUl reaction, whleb 
had taken place, in the commercial afiairs of the country, during the short period, 
that had elapsed, since we were all so feelingly aliye at what we men-cotisidered the 
permanently prosperous state of the country, at the assembling of so many happy 
faces, on the occasion of the launching treat I formerly alluded to, in October,— to 
the period, to which I have brought up my narrative, in the month of February 
following.-— So much for the security of commercial enterprize, and the fulfilment 
of, what I may call, at that time pretty sanguine ezpectations,-*-oi^ too teidly 
indulged in, anticipations ! 
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forget,<'*HUid what I thought, were rather strange anomalies, 
and, I presun^, not often to be met with, in a court of jus* 
tice, viz., a quaker^ dressed in all the native simplicity of hift 
sect, tried for an aaaauU ! And the trial of a man, who, I 
could not help thinking, had not been dealt with, exactly, as 
others have been, and used to be dealt with under circum* 
stances somewhat similar, since and before the case of Dr 
])odd,-p^in a matter of forgery. 

I am inclined, however, in all such cases, to lean to the 
merciful side ; and, as the reasons assigned by the judge for 
restricting the libel, must have been deemed satisfactory to 
the jury, who were impannelled on the occasion, far be it 
from me to make any reflections on the subject. Only, I> 
who had seen and witnessed several rather strange anomalies 
in my time, could not help, to set these down, among the num* 
b«',-^*-<^md to preserve, the very summonses, to prevent any 
mistake, in respect to time and other circumstances, on this 
bead. 

In course of the month of March, part first of my Po- 
pular Philosophy made its appearance ; and, if my spirits 
about this time, were much depressed, in consequence of the 
operation of too many depressing causes, they must soon have 
been somewhat revived, and restored to a more healthy tone, 
in consequence of the receipt of some very encouraging, and 
rather, flattering letters, which had very opportunely come to 
hand, in course of the month of April. 

Part second appeared at, or about, the time proposed^ 
near the end of May, previously to which, some very favour- 
able notices of its precursor had made their appearance, in 
the different journals of the day-^which must have once more 
diffused over me their exhilarating efiects, and contributed 
again to raise my now sadly depressed spirits. 

In the month of June, I had occasion to visit a friend, to 
the westward, and embraced the opportunity, in returning by 
Sdinburgh, of paying another visit to the Botanic Oab« 
»HN, in company with, the very intelligent friend who ac- 
companied me formerly. 

It was a warm day, and, on account of the great heat, and, 
in consequence, the forwardness of that season, I believe the 
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vegetation had become rather too rapid for the professor, 
Dr Graham, who was, at that time, busily engaged with his 
lectures, to what, I have elsewhere alluded, (see my PcJpu- 
lar Philosophy,) as ^< animated flowers, of a fairer and more 
delicate form, whose intellectual culture does so much honour 
to the good sense of the present age.^-^In order not to trans- 
gress on the limits I have assigned for this chapter, I must 
refer my readers, for, what I might have here said more on 
this subject, to my " Walk in the Botanic Gardbn,^^ which 
will be found to form Chapter xzviii, of my work above re- 
ferred to. 

After my return from this excursion, and in the month of 
July, I see that I was visited by a young friend, of no ordi- 
nary calibre in point of intellect, whose services, in the way 
of looking over revises, correcting proofs, &c., soon became 
so evidently useful, that it became a matter of some conse- 
quence, to keep him as long with vis as possible ; and, as he 
appeared to be no way backward on his part, we contrived to 
do so, till the work was out of press.* 

It was in course of the month of July, I think, that I was 
favoured with a call from the Rev. Dr Chalmers, on his way 
to the eastward, and .who, having occasion to pass that neigh- 
bourhood, although I could give him no hopes of being able 
to visit it, with the encumbrance of a gig, took along with 
him, that part of my work which described the Geological 
Alphabet, and other curiosities along the coast, by the Cove 
shore, &c. From some cause, at the time, I was prevented 
from accompanying the Reverend Doctor to the ruins of the 
old castle, which he visited ; but, by the time he came back, 
I made a shift to get ready to go with him, so far as our new 
church, from the steeple of which, he seemed much gratified 
by the sight of the surrounding sc6nery, which included the 
most striking objects, in East Lothian. 

* The arrival of my young friend, would be the more opportune, as I tee fttmi 
one of my notched trees, that I had since my return from the westward, been in 
the hands of the doctor,— and now that I recollect it, the hot climates of Borneo, 
Sumatra, &c. to which I had been exposed in the stove houses of the Botanic 
garden,— and the almost intolerable exposure, on the top of the coach that day, dM 
my health no good;— and my recovery would not be ^e more accelerated, from 
sundry very Asagreeable circumstances, which happenled about, or loon aftar 
this time. ... 
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Shortly after, part third of my ivork, which was adver- 
tised to be published by the end of August, issued from the 
press, accompanied by testimonials, up to the end of July, 
which must indeed have been extremely gratifying ; for, al- 
though th6 half of my little work only could have come 
under the scrutiny of the public, previously to that date, 
its praises, so far as it had then proceeded, may be said 
to have been sung, — ^by the Inverness Courier, in the 
north, and Ackerman^s Repository, in the south — the Cale- 
donian Mercury, and Edinburgh Observer, on the east, and 
the Glasgow Mechanics^ Magazine, on the west side of Scot- 
land ; — and what rendered the encomiums contained in these 
testimonials, the more valuable was, that they were procured 
—honestly procured, as all my testimonials have been — ^the 
voluntary effusion of the most inflexible integrity, and un- 
compromising principle — without solicitation on my part. 

About this time, or say, the 9th of October, I am remind- 
ed by a friend, '^ that now you have got the work almost to a 
dose, you will, I trust, be able to take some ease to yourself, 
as it is surely needful.'' That may be all very true, my 
friend ; but it is not yet, a time for me to think of ease ; for, 
when the book is out, there will remain still much to do in 
other respects, and in other matters connected with it. My 
literary labours, for the time, however, drew near a conclu- 
sion ; — the month of November had arrived, the month which 
I intended should see the completion of them — and, as I see 
my last addition to the information contained in that work, 
is, in a supplementary note at the end of the inde^, dated No- 
vember 1, 1826, 1 can have no doubt that part fourth 
made its appearance early in the month.^ 

Let it not be supposed, however, that I felt so very happy, 
on a termination to those labours, in which I had been so 
long employed. Indeed, had it not been from the circum- 
stance, of the work's being finished, putting it now in my 
power to get in those accounts, which, by this time, 1 stood 



* On Monday the 16th of October, I see, we commenced our short series of 
sales, for the season, in the town hall, Dunbar, which were continued for tlie week ; 
—and at Haddingtmi on the week following— where, I observe, we had also two 
nights on the Sd and 4th of November. 
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so much in need of, and enabling me to devote my attention 
to other necessary and useful purposes,— ^the mere finishing of 
my literary labours would have been any thing but a matter 
of rejoicing. 

It was, indeed, upon the whole, one of the most pleasant 
and delightful tasks in which J ever was engaged, and were it 
not for the painful conflicts I had to endure, and the severe 
struggles I had to encounter, during the whole time, I may 
say, 1 was engaged in it, I would still look back upon the 
time spent in bringing out that work, as perhaps the most 
happy, as well as the best employed, period of my life ; as 
it is, I still look back with regret to the causes that con* 
spired so soon to put an end to such delightful labours :— 
where, I had an opportunity in the prosecution of my business, 
to walk daily with' my obbat Creator, in the garden of crea- 
tion, and to hold converse with the bountiful source of all 
intellectual illumination, and intellectual enjoyment.^ 

There was one little debt of gratitude that I owed, and 
which I lost no time in repaying, after issuing my last, 
or concluding part, from the press; I had promised my 
young but excellent coadjutor, the treat, after the book was 
finished, of a walk along the Cove Shore, &c.«^-and according- 
ly, accompanied by the same intelligent friend, who had accom- 
panied me both in my last visit to the Edinburgh Museum, 
and on both occasions, to the Botanic Garden, we set out 
on the morning of the 7th of November, and after an amus- 
ing, and I trust, somewhat instructive ramble, along that part 
of the coast, we arrived at Bimieknows, where, we were kindly 



* Indeed, I cannot help thinking, that in taking leave of these labours, and of 
that task, I must have felt and thought somewhat similar to the pious Bishop 
Horn, OD taking leave of bis task, the Commenury cm the Psalms, ^' He anwe," 
says the author himself, ** fresh as the morning to bis task ; the silence of the 
night invited him to pursue it ; and he can truly say, that food and rest, were 
not preferred before it*" Happier hours than those which have been spent in 
these meditations on the Songs of Sion, he never expects to see in this world. 
They are gone I but tliey have left a relish and a fragrance upon the mind, and 
the remembrance of them is sweet.*' 

Such was the language of the Bishop, in allusion to the completion of the task 
of his Commentary on 3ie Psalms ; and similar, it may be supposed, were the 
sentiments of the author of Popular Philosophy, on the completion of ^t# work. 
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and hospitably entertained at dinner, by my worthy name- 
sake, Mr Oeorge Miller, who had been long a tenant on 
that spot, although he has now left it, for Oldhamstock's 
Mains. Thus ending, our sea side ramble at the conclusion 
of my task,— «s we did, the fairy castle scramble at the begin- 
ning of it,— in partaking of the hospitality of another old and 
kind friend, associated with another very pleasant party, al- 
though not so numerous as the former.* 

In the month of December, I observe, I was still troubled 
with certain disagreeables, and some of them were indeed so 
much so, as to make a friend who had had occasion to write 
me on the 21st of that month, and who had heard, or knew 
tomething of them, to remark, " You have indeed had much 
to try you, and indeed to view your case on the gloomy side, 
you may say < that all these things are against you.' "^ 

But it was only with a part of my trials that this friend had 
been made acquainted ; there was now a new source of vexa- 
tion opening up, or setting in, hard against me, that served 
to neutralize the exhilarating effects, which so many en- 
couraging letters as I was now in the habit of receiving, 
were calculated to produce, and which, combined with other 
causes, to make the year 1826, notwithstanding all its pleas- 
ing toils, and these enchanting flowerets, set in clouds."f- 



* My young friend was much amused, and no doubt highly gratified on that 
little expedition— by a sight of what I have recently alluded to, as ^' the Geolo- 
gical Alphabet,'* which is not to be met with in such perfection every where, and 
other curiosities on that interesting part of the coast,— and I think he was parti- 
cularly delighted with some thing, that our obliging friend the blacksmith at Bils- 
dean smithy, took an opportunity of exhibiting to him on our return, and previ- 
ously to our arriving at Bimieknows. 

In a few days afterwards, I accompanied the young man to Edinburgh, where 
his father had come to meet him on his way homewards,-i»but there was one 
thing that he seems to have been determined to see, before he was welcomed again 
by his mother*s smiles to his won fire £u/0,— for, having lost sight of him for some 
time, during our stay in Edinburgh,— we afterwards learned, that he had found 
his way to, and had been amusing himself in— The College Museum. 

*|- The more is the pity, that I should have, at such a time, been so situated-^ 
ibr really, during the progress of my work, which, it will be seen, embraced 
almost the whole course of the year,— I had sufficient to vex me ; and these little 
flowerets, as I called them, without such contrary operating causes, might have 
done something to restore my internal tranquillity.— Besides referring to the 
printed testimonials containing tliose I had received up to the 18th of October, — 
and which I published in 8 pages, with an advertisement of my book, recom- 
mending it as *« An appropriate Christmas^ or New Years G\fL,^* I must have 
derived much comfort and gratification from others, which I had not as yet, had an 
opportunity of displaying in print,— from two of which, that have never been 
published, I make the following short extracts* 



\ 
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CHAPTER XXXVI.— 1827. . 

I am able to resume my long accustomed, but lately neglected, walk on the New 
Year's Day— Melancholy reminiscences, with which the recollection of it, is 
attended — iA stranger on the beach.— Affecting extract from my new Retro* 
spect.-— Good news from a far country.— More flowers in the form of testimo* 
nials -—Literary gems worth preserving* — Delightful remembrances iRd in- 
centives to gratitude.-~More, and new causes of disquiet.— Another flower of 
exquisite fragrance.— My kui series of country auctions.— A very appropriate 
question asked— Print my full sheet of testimoniab.— A brief enumeration of 
what I have designated, *' a beautiful string of pearls."— I am influenced by 
a very different motive, than that of vanity, in publishing these testimonials. 
— ^'The Book of Nature,*' by Dr John Mason Good, noticed.— New canvassing 
experiment:— Once more out in my calculations.— My disappointment aggra« 
vated by the bad effects of the storm.— My son sets out, on his last journey on 
my account to the south.— Old Inn, pulling down, and sundry reminiscences 
connected with it —Our situation at that time, not one of the most pleasant* 
—Midnight alarm— More disappointments and disagreeables— But some of 
them of that description, which belongs to the veiled subjects.— A sister's sa- 
crifice, to a brother's comfort— Soothlgg and praise-worthy conduct of an ex- 
amplary mother, which did not, even in this life, go without its reward. 



It would appear, that on the New Year's Day of 1827, 1 had 
been able to indulge myself in my long established, but of 
late years, too much t^naccustomed, walk, by the sea shore ; 
for I perfectly remember, having on that day, seen a stranger 
on the beach, the recollection of which, calls up melancholy 
associations, which cannot possibly let me mistake in respect 

From No. 1,— being from a very intelligent and learned clergyman, in our own 
neighbourhood,— I take— -^* I understand you have now brought your work to a 
conclusion, and I congratulate you on it,— for, though it is a work that reflects 
great honour on you, both as a philosopher and a christian, yet, it has been an 
effort of no small labour, on so many different subjects, and so ably and minute- 
ly handled in all of them." 

And from the second, being from one of the professors in the Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, of date the 2d Dec. I take the following:—^' I feel assured with you, 
that if in the ordinary course of education, the mind were turned to observe na- 
ture and to reflect on its observations, the amount of human happiness would be 
increased, and society rendered much more rational. In attempting to effect this 
purpose by the publication of Popular Philosophy, you have offered an accept* 
Able service to the public." 

These are all I can here make room for, and there is the less matter, in regard to 
some of the others which might be received by the end of the year, but had iu>t 
appeared by that time in print— as they so appe;^ed afterwards, and must, in that 
shape have been seen by many of my present readers* 
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to the tithe, although these associations, and the recollections 
they call up, as belonging to the class, denominated ^^ the 
veiled subjects,'' must be suppressed, or passed over at pre- 
sent ; as also, for the same reason, the varied circumstances 
that contributed to render so unhappy my approaching 
BiBTH DAY, which fell on a Sunday, being the 14th of Janu- 
ary, this year. 

There can be no harm, however, in making a short ex- 
tract, just to shew the exact nature of my situation — how 
in fact, I was aflPected — ^how I felt — and how I gave ex- 
pression to my feelings on the occasion ; — and I think I can- 
not do this better, than by confining myself, (and which will 
also, not take up much of the time of my reader,) to the few 
words with which I commence my twenty-sixth retrospect, 
which, I see, was written on that day. " I again write in the 
bitterness of my soul — this is my birth-day, but such a birth- 
day address, may I never again have occasion to make;'' — these 
few words, few as they are, convey a true picture of my situa- 
tion and feelings, at the time, I sat down to write that gloomy 
retrospect : — but as there is not a rose without its thorn, or 
the most cloudy weather without an occasional glimpse of 
sunshine, I see, that in the further prosecution of my task, 
I had occasion to notice, what, at the time, seemed to have been 
regarded by me as " a token for good," the receipt, on that 
day, of a piece of pleasing intelligence from a friend at a dis- 
tance, from whom, I had not for some time heard, and which, 
on that account, I may call good news from a far country. 

Indeed, without these occasional glimpses of sunshine, and 
fragrant flowerets, which were now, since the publication of 
my work, beginning to appear in so many directions, to 
cheer me on in my path, I do not see how, I could have much 
longer borne up— in midst of the numerous ills — the grievous 
disappointments — the harassing torments— which now began 
to beset, perplex, and to vex me.* 



* But, it is fortunate that the bane, in the adorable Providence of a merciful 
God is 80 often accompanied, by the antidote, and, I see that ere yet the evils of, 
this again eventful year, had timetobe much fdt,oneof those choice antidotes which 
soon afterwards came into my hands, must have been in preparation for me :^tlie 
letter to which I allude, and in which, I am told among other gratifying things, 

2 B 
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These precioua flowerets, or literary gems, as some of them 
may very appropriately be styled, are well worth the pre- 
serving, on two accounts — ^not only as memorials, or delight- 
ful remembrances, of the complexion of the antidotes which 
were sent to my relief, and of the kind of persons by whom 
they were prepared and administered — ^but as perpetual in- 
centives of gratitude to that Great Being, who sent, through 
so many independent, and unconnected mediums, so many 
choice cordials, to cheer, and bear me up, in midst of that 
otherwise unhospitable — ^may I not say, unbearable — ^gloom — 
such as must have overspread my mind^ at the time I com- 
menced the Retrospect above alluded to, on the 14th.* 

On the 1st of this month (February,) I see, what, I need 
not now call my Spring, but my last, series of country auc- 
tions commenced.'f' 

But, having proceeded so far, I am almost inclined to ask 
myself the question, what has become of my bodily indispo- 
sition? For, if I had any remaining, I have no record of it 
before me, and yet, I do not think, that I have been wholly 
exempted from Winter or Spring complaints, for many years. 

Perhaps, the Almighty, in compassion to the many causes 
of mental disquiet I was obliged to endure, and found it diffi- 
cult enough to bear up under, at this particular period, was 
pleased, in mercy, to alleviate, or ease me altogether, of that 
part of my burden, for a season. 

The little fragrant floweret, alluded to in my note,^s being 
conveyed to me, in the letter from my friend, of date the 1st 



by a most intelligent literary correspondent, " the concluding part (meaning of my 
work) sustains the fuU value of its precursors," being dated on the first of January. 
T^ letter, as well as some printed testimonials that had come to hand in the 
course of the last month of the year, is now before me, and from the manner in 
which they are secured, are not likely to fall aside. 

• In a letter from a friend dated the Ist of February, I have conveyed to 
me a pleasing flower of most fragrant smell, which, although of a complexion 
too delicate.for further handling in this place, must have arrived very opportunely 
•t the time it did ; and so I merely record the circumstance, with sentiments of 
eternal gratitude to the Great Physician, who knew so well the consolations I 
•tood in need of, at such a gloomy and depressing moment of my existence. - 

, 'f This short leriei was commenced and continued,i~at Innerurick, on the Ist 
and 2d of February ;— «t Matt Bams, on the 8d i^-^WhUiingkanh the 5th and 
fkhi^SiaUoih 7th and 8tb f— lyntn^ami 9tb and 10th ;— and LinUm, tbt 
18tb, 13th and 14itb. 
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of February, seems to have been, but the precursor, of what 
were to follow ; for, by the month of April following, they 
had arrived, or appeared in the papers, and other journals of 
the day, to such an amount, that I had been tempted to 
select extracts from them, to an extent, which formed, when 
collected, no fewer than 27 testimonials ; and filled, when 
published, including the little preliminary matter, at the 
beginning, not less than a full sheet of post folio.* 

But, it must not be inferred, that, in this, I was actuated 
by a mere impulse of vanity. This was by no means an in- 
fluential motive with me, on the present occasion ; for, al- 
though, it must have been extremely gratifying for me to be 
able to bring forward such a host of respectable evidence in 
my favour, especially, as I most probably would have, by 
this time, made the discovery, that there was a race of giaiit^ 
of legitimate birth, now mustering against me, in ordcfr to 
supplant, or rather, to supply the place of, the former pig- 
mies, of more obscure origin, with whom, I had formerly to con- 



* No. I. of these testimonials, is from the Caledonian Mercury , of April 

27, 1826 No. II. from the Inverness Courier j of May 24, do. No. III. 

from the Edinburgh Observer, of June 30, do.— No. 1V» from Ackerman's 
Repository of Arts^ Literature, ^c. for July, do.— No. V. from the Glasgow 
Mechanic's Magazine, July 29, do.-.-No. VI. from Caledonian Mercury, 6th 

October, do. — No. VII. from Edinburgh Star, 14th October, do No. VIII. 

from Inverness Courier, 18th October, do —No. IX. from Edinburgh Observer^ 
5th Dec. do.— 4md No. X. from Caledonian Mercury again, of December 26, 
do.— No. XI. is from the Dumfries and Galloway Courier, of Jan. 2d, 1827. 
..No* XII. from the Ayr Advertiser, or West Country Journal, January 26, do. 

—No. Xlil. from the Edinburgh Weekly Chronicle, Jan. 31, do No. XIV* 

from the Stirling Journal, February Ist, do.^No. XV. from the Rev, Dr 
Duncan Ruthwell, the intelligent author of the Cottage Fireside.- No. XVI from 
the accomplished author of Intellectual Education, Popular Models, &c.— No. 
XVII. from do. in Ackerman's Repository of Arts, Literature, ^o London, Dec. 
1826.— No. XVIII. from the Leeds Mercury, March 3d, 1827 —No. XIX. 
from the Inverness Courier, Alarch 1, do— No. XX. from Westmoreland Adm 
vertiser and Kendal Chronicle, March 24, do.— No. XXI. from an eminent litC' 
rary character, a minister of the Church of Scotland,, d&ted Feb. 22d, do.— No. 
XXII. from the Rev. James Thomson, one of the ministers of Dundee, of date 
5th March do.— No. XXIII. from the Rev John Brown, Minister of the Seces* 
sum church, Whitburn, date 13th March, do.^No. XXIV. from a worthy 
and learned gentleman, to do. in a P. S. of same date— No. XXV. from the Rev. 
Robert Bums of Paisley^ of date the 16th, do.— No. XXVI. from the Rev Dr 
Mavor, dated Rectory, Woodstock, (near Oxford,) 29th March, do.— and No. 
XXVII from the Rev Dr. Henry Belfrage, Falkirk, of date the 9th of i^pril, do. 

This is a beautiful string of pearls, although, only containing such testimonials, 
as had come in, up to the last date.— It will be afterwards resumed, and a few more 
added to the number, as we advance. 
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tend with.* Yet, I had another, and more substantial, end 
in view, than the mere gratification of any such Impulse, by 



* It must be here remarked, that not long after I had announced my work in 
a complete state, and recommended it for the purposes already mentioned* I 
found my advertisements followed in the Scottish papers, by an annouacemcnt, 
which surprised me not a little indeed,— tiz. '< the Book of Nature,^ by Johh 
Mason Good, M. D.— A name which I had often heard of, but never coupled 
with any work bearing that title :— the circumstance of the book, being advertised 
in 3 volumes octavo, and at a no less price than three times the amount of my 
new and enlarged edition, is the cause of my denominating ii as belonging to the 
race of the giants, while its London precursor of nearly the same name, I have 
thought 6t to class among the race of pigmies, by way of contrast, and as occupy* 
iog the place of the contrary extreme, both as to bulk and cost,«i^aving been sold 
at just one third of my price. 

Whatever motive may ha^e induced Dr Good to encroach so much upon mt 
TITLE, for a work, which, with all its excellencies, and they are not few,— 1 can- 
not pretend to say ; — but 1 was soon satisfied by getting a look of the work, 
from its respectable Edinburgh publisher, Mr Adam Black, that, I was right in 
my previous surmises, that there was something wrong in the. matter.*— In fact 
that, as is too much the practice in the present day, the title had been adopted, 
from whatever cause it had proceeded, for the work— and not the work, as has been 
my invsriable practice, got up to suit the title— Indeed, my greatest surprise still 
is, that any gentleman possessing ordinary powers of penetration, and discernment, 
of which, no one I believe ever considered Dr Good as deficient, conld ever 
think, of giving.to a book, which would have been very properly styled, ** Lec- 
tures,'* or, •< A Series of Lectures, on Natural and Scientific Subjects, deliver- 
ed at the Surry Institution,'' the title of ** the Book of Nature,'' in its most com- 
prehensiveand indefinitesense, — which treats neither of the atmosphere and atmos- 
pheric phenomena,-.wbich certainly may be denominated onx great pagx in tbx 
Book of Nature— -Or, of that more lumjnous page that lies beyond •* the 
atmosphere's, intestine wars,*'— and comprehending, the evolutions of all the co» 
metary and planeury hosts,— and the dazzling beauties of the starry heavens. 

So much indeed was I satisfied, that a man of Dr Good's long standing, and 
high reputation in the literary world, could not be capable of such an aci, 
call it, in the mildest sense, such a blunder,— that I suspected at once, that it was 
rather the effect of one of those tricks tf the trade, by which a faTourite title 
is sometimes adopted, without much consideration, as to how those may suffer 
by it^ who alone possess the original claim ; and in this opinion, I was rather eon* 
firmed, by observing in the Memoirs of Doctor Good recently published, from the 
pen of his friend, Dr Olinthcts Gregory, that about, or previously to the time, 
the work under the above title issued from the press in 1826, he had been a 
good deal in a complaining way, which would render it, the lesa likely, that 
be should attend to such concerns. 

In order, however, that I might get at the bottom of the matter, in this parti» 
cular, before putting my present work to press, which would require me, in my 
own vindication, to notice the circumstance, and so that I might, be enabled to do 
•II manner of justice^ to a character which had long stood high in my own estimfta 
tion, I deemed it advisable, to correspond with his Biographer, while these pages 
were yet in a state of preparation for the press, — mentioning distinctly the 
points upon which I wished information, and stating my reasons and motivea 
for so doing. 

To my letter, Dr Olinthus Gregory, his very respectable and learned biogra. 
pher, had the goodness to send the following prompt and polite answer, which, 
although it contained, to use the words of the writer, •• no decisive information 
on the subject*' of my inquiries, yet goes to establish the facts, that I wm not far 
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the publication of these testimonials, in such a form, and to 
the truth of which, the preliminary matter to these testimo- 
nials, bears ample evidence. 

The fact is, that having finished the reprinting of some 
portions of the work which had become scarce, I had now a con- 
siderable number of complete sets, or perfect copies, to dis- 
pose of ; and, as my deficiencies and short-comings, from so 
many concurrent causes, had been, in consequence of the un- 
happy turn taken in the afiairs of the country, and which, 
had been rather severely felt of late, 1 formed the resolution 
of making a new attempt at canvassing, in order to get the 
remainder of my copies subscribed for : and I could scarcely, 
I think, have sent out the young man, who, in fact, was the 
same that I employed, with such happy efiect, on the former 
occasion — ^better armed for the warfare, or fitted, for the 
new mission he was to be sent on^ than by being accompanied 
on his rounds with such a number, or, as I see I call them, in 
my preliminary address to the gentlemen upon whom he was 
to wait, " such a host of powerful auxiliaries,'' as the very 
flattering encomiums he carried along with him. 



wrong in my surmises that the title was an afterihoughtt come from whom it 
might, and that, there were other people, and' among the number, the learned 
doctor himself, who thought as I did in regard to its inappropriateness to 
the book. But hating established these points, I shall leave the reader to draw 
his own conclusions, leaving the letter otherwise, to speak for itself. 

** RoTAL Military Acadkmt, V(^oolwich, 21th February^ 1833* 

*' Sir,— In reply to your letter, which reached me yesterday, I am sorry to say 
that I can give you no decisive information on the subject of your inquiries. From 
what I knew of Dr Good, I should think he was one of the last men who 
would 61cb from another the idea of a title to a book. Whether or not he 
ever saw any of the advertisements respecting **• The Book of Nature laid 
open,** to which you refer, I cannot say : the probability I think is, that he did 
not; because, in my judgment, the very iigkt of your title, would have led him to 
seek another for his own work,— 'All his friends, including his bookseller, dis- 
approved of the title which he actually adopted, as vague and inappropriate : 
and I am quite of opinion that if he had lived to publish a new edition of his 
work, be would have given it some other title more expressive of its nature 
and objects. 

Pray excuse this brief and hasty reply ; as I am now, and bave been for 
some weeks, in a state of health which makes writing very irksome to me.— 
I am, Sir, your faithful Servant, 

(Signed) " Olinthus Grxgort. 

Addressed "' Mr George Miller, late*6ookseUer, 
Dunbar, North Britain/' 



\ 
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But here, alas ! my bad luck, if I may use the expression, 
once more came across my path, at a very critical juncture ; 
and, if I had forgotten, that the same cause which contribut- 
ed so much to render this new exertion necessary, on my 
part, viz., the still greater restriction that had recently taken 
place in the transactions of the Banks, must operate to my 
detriment, all over the country — I say, if I had forgotten 
this circumstance, at the moment the young man entered 
upon his work, I had sufficient reason to come to the recol- 
lection of it, both before, and after, his labours came to a 
termination : — the want of money was now the prevailing 
complaint ; and, after making a few trials, in which I became 
completely tired with, and vexed out of the business, I declined 
making any further attempts, in the prosecution of a plan, 
which, in better times, and at a more convenient season, might 
have cleared my hand of all my extra copies, and done me 
much good, by converting them in my necessities, into a 
more available article. This was the more distressing, as, 
from the almost unprecedented continuance of the late stormy 
weather, business had been much interrupted, and our sup- 
plies, of course, had come slowly in, which made me the less 
prepared for sundry obligations, as they came round, and 
rendered it necessary for me to apply to a friend, whose an- 
swer, of the 7th of May, seems to have had a very depressing, 
if not injurious, effect on my spirits. 

But these were not, the only evils of the month of May ; 
for that month seems to have been particularly distinguished 
by a concurrence of troublesome, or untoward events. It, 
however, passed away ; and so early in June as the 12th, I 
see my son W., who had so long been my useful auxiliary, 
and faithful coadjutor, set out on that journey for me, to the 
south, which I think was the last, or among the last, business 
joumies, he performed on my account; having now entered 
upon a separate concern, in the line of business, foi* himself, 
in contemplation of his approaching marriage, which took 
place in the month of August following : and I need scarcely 
add, that he had, and must ever have, my best wishes that 
every thing which is good may attend him, for the filial part 
he acted, on so many important and trying occasions, while 
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in my service, — ^for which, I trust, he will suffer nothing, in 
the estimation of his best friends and customers ; while the 
testimony of an approving conscience, will, be his everlasting 
and never-failing reward.* 

By a letter I received, of date the 19th June, I find disap- 
pointment on disappointment was still the order of the day ; 
and towards the end of this, and during the continuance of 
the following month, I had my share of other disagreeables, 
which in this place, however require to be passed over, for 
reasons similar to some formerly mentioned. 

But there was one thing that occurred, early in August, 
which must not be passed over without notice, because it 
tends to the honour of one of my own family, who has not, I be- 
lieve, been yet brought forward in course of my narrative, 
viz., that of my daughter, who had gone so far west, for 
a purpose that would rather have led to the house of 
FEASTING than of MOURNING, but who, relinquished the in- 
tention of going further, and remained in Edinburgh with 
her youngest brother, upon finding, on her arrival there, that 
he was confined, in rather a dangerous state of illness, al- 
though excellently lodged and most kindly attended to, in 
the house of a friend, and with the benefit of the best medical 
advice. 



* I see by my inemorAndums, or as I have elsewhere denominated them 
notched trees in the wilderness, that on the day previous to my son setting out, be- 
ing our sacramental Monday, the commencement of the puliing down of the old 
St George and St Andrew Inn adjoining, in order to make room for that new 
and elegant fabric which is built on its site, took place; — during the progress of 
which, and of building the new fabric, we had, from our proximity, more than 
one serious alarm,— ialthough all the persuasion of a kind neighbour could not 
induce us to leave, what I considered our post at the time, and from which, I 
could not be prevailed upon to remove, although particularly pressed to do so, 
on one very memorable alarming occasion. The month of June and also the 
month of July, when the risk was the greatest, passed over without any accident, 
although there was one night, in the latter month, in which we were a good deal 
alarmed by what we considered the falling in of some part of the building on 
our house; but it turned out afterwards, that we were, I mean such of us as had 
heard the noise, more afraid, or alarmed, than hurt; for the noise (which indeed 
seems to have been heard far enough) had proceeded from the falling down of 
some loose materials, inside, and had made the louder report, by falling on, the 
wooden supporters of the landing place, in our stair-case; where, I believe, as 
they gave us afterwards no disturbance, they still remain. 
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For that sacrifice to a brother^s comfort, I trust she also 
will have the lasting testimony of an approving conscience ;— 
and for the trouble, and pains, and anxiety, displayed on that 
mournful occasion, by my amiable, (and, on this account, if 
it were possible, more than ever endeared,) partner, in order 
to have the afflicted youth made as comfortable as possible, 
and at last removed, under her own eye, to his home, with 
ourselves, I have no doubt that she received a most satisfac- 
tory recompense, in the gratitude he manifested, and the af- 
fecting manner in which he expressed himself afterwards^ 
when he emitted, what may be called, his dying declaration 
on his death-bed, — as will be seen in due time. 



CHAPTER XXXVII.— 1827 (CONTINUED.) 

The troubles and griefs of September commence early and advance rapidly.— 
Retire early to rest on the evening of the 22d.-.-An unwelcome intruder on 
two accounts.— Commencement of a new series of grievous sorrows.— My 
troubles increase.— Timely appearance of a pleasant little floweret.— It re- 
minds me that I have yet one consolation to fly to.-.-Anotber month of dread- 
ful and anxious suspense passes.— Sad alternative to which I am once more 
reduced.— i Again call a meeting.-.- Results of the abstract, &c.-.-My present de- 
ficiencea, how most satisfactorily accounted for.— -Operating causes which pre- 
vented them from being to a greater extent.— Lamentable consideration, after 
other eight years persevering and unremitting industry.— Melancholy and 
afflictive details, extracted from my address on this unhappy occasion— Kind 
and soothing usage I again experienced.— My subsequent conduct, or the pro- 
cedure I adopted after the meeting —Friendly manner in which I was re« 
ceived by the absentees.— Congratulatory letter from my principal creditor.— 
The many disagreeables I bad to submit to, speedily neutralized or coun- 
teracted by the reception I met with, on my journey to the westward.— An- 
other blustering hero fallen '—Certain reminiscences connected with that 
afflictive period.— Consolatory advice, and comfortable assurance in a letter 
from an old friend, dated the last day of the year. 



The troubles and griefs of September, (and they were nei- 
ther few nor small,) began to overtake me, at a very early 
stage of the month. So early as the 2d, I see I^had a note 
from a certain quarter, that gave me a good deal of concern ; 
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but this was followed by another, of a worse description, on 
the 8th, and how many, of a worse description still, followed, 
during the remainder of that — the next — and followingmonth, 
I shall not, (for, it would only go to harrow up feelings I would 
rather wish to lie dormant,) — ^now pretend to say ;— suffice it 
to observe, that, by the beginning of the month of December, 
they had assumed a complexion, which, in connexion with 
other matters, rendered them no longer supportable, — ^as 
will soon be seen by the event. 

Meantime, although my son Robert, had got so far 
well, as to be able to return to Edinburgh, previously to the 
19th, I find, by his letter, of that date, that my valuable part- 
ner, who had no doubt taken much trouble and fatigue with 
him, during his illness, had been seriously indisposed, in her 
turn ; and, certainly, before the lapse of a few days more, I 
had not my own troubles to seek.* 

Alas ! alas I these were to me the commencement of a new 
series of troubles, which made me bleed at every pore with 
mental anguish, ere they were brought to a termination, — and 
which, in fact, ended not, until they had brought me to the 
brink of despair !"f- 



* It was on Saturday evening, the 22d of the month, I obserte that I retired to 
my bed at an early hour, in consequence of indisposition, in which the mind had its 
All! proportion, by reason of a very distressing circumstance which had occur- 
red on that evening«*or rather memorable night— when, we were doomed to 
have our rest broken in upon, and our slumbers disturbed (for, as fur my part, 
1 had slept none) by a very, on that occasion, unwelcome intruder, although no 
person could have been more welcome, under other circumstances, and on some 
other occaaion, than that young man, would have been. 

But for the present, he was most unwelcome, on two accounts, first, for dig. 
Uirbing us so unseasonably, as just, when my partner, who had not yet quite re- 
covered from her late indisposition, had fallen into a state of repose:— and 
secondly, for the appalling and distressing intelligence of which he was the 
bearer— >vi2. that his mother, a near connexion of ours, of whose indisposi- 
tion, we had beard no accounts when I lay down — had died suddenly !— We 
were neither of us, however, in a condition to rise at the time, and being 
satisfied that we could be of little use otherwise, we deferred our atten. 
tions to the afflicted family till next day, when, they were not awanting so far 
as they could be of service. 

•f What I experienced,— what i felt,— and what I suffered, in consequence 
off the opening up of the flood gates, of this new source of troubles upon me,— with 
others of older origin— during that, and the subsequent months of October and 
November,— I. have not room, nor, tf 1 had, would I have fortitude, or inclfna- 
tioD, now to mention ;— it appears however, that, by the beginmog of, or early ia 
the month of November, my feelings had been severely lacerated, and I was still 
siilffrting under the anguish of some recent intelligeocey for 1 lecm to hare re« 

2 s 
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The last day of November' came ; but, still, it brought no 
encouragement, no comfort, for me. On the evening of that 
day, I wrote a pretty long letter, but not more so than the 
case required, requiring immediate information respecting 
certain matters, in which my affairs were deeply implicated* 
This would reach the person to whom it was addressed, aa 
Saturday the 1st of December. The answer which I received 
to this letter, was far from being satisfactory ; and, by the 
time the writer himself appeared personally, to give me fur- 
ther information, in respect to his intentions, I had yield- 
ed to the impulse of despair, — and resolved to caUy— once 
morcy — a meeting of my creditors ; — which I did, by the fol- 
lowing circular, dated the 6th : — 

*' Sir, — I am extremely torry to intimatet that, after one of the moat seren 
itraggles, that ever, perhaps, fell to the lot of a poor mortal, in such unpre- 
cedented BAD times, as we have recently witnessed, in order to get the better 
of FORMER MISFORTUNES, I havc been compelled to give up the contest, in 
consequence of, a series of losses and disappointments of the most vexatious and 
astounding description, experienced under circumstances depressing and heart- 
rending in the extreme, and now crowned by such a calamity, as h^ left me no 
other fdtemative, but the unhappy one of calling a meeting of my creditors, on 
Saturday the 16th current, in the George Inn, Haddington, at which, your 
presence is earnestly requested ; in order to, take into consideration a state of my 
affairs, with the circumstances that have more remotely and immediately led to 
such an unfortunate result ; and after being satisfied from my statements, how fitf 
I am deserving of your commiseration and sympathy — giving your concurrence 
and sanction, to such measures, as may be deemed most advisable fox the general 
good. I remain,** &.c 

The meeting which took place, at the time and place 
appointed, was rendered the more peculiarly affecting, 
in consequence of a circumstance that occurred about the 



joiced, that a pleating little floweret, sent me by post, in form of a card, dated 
the SUt October, bad been put into my hands, on the 4th November, just in 
lime to console me a little, after tbe sufferings I had endured, by the intelligence 
I had received during tbe short space of tbe three interoening days : I mean be- 
tween the receipt, and the date, of this little comforter, which concludes in tbt 
lollowiDg manner x— ** How consoling must be your reflections, dear Sir, in 
having dedicated your life, to the roost important services to the cause which 
■■ with impotent presumption has assailed in vain. May your life be spar- 

ed to benefit your fellow beings, prays your very sincere friend,'* &c.— Among 
the three pieces of disagreeable intelligence that I received in course of these 
three days, I observe one is tbe confirmation of my sou'h increanng illne8$,^^b9 
others, I forbear to mention,— >but, coming upon me so thick, they could not fail 
to have a very injurious effect ; and it would appear, made me bug, for the momeat, 
tbe little remembrancer which so kindly, and so opportunely, reminded me that 
I bad at least still one source of consolation remaining, to which I might fly in 
my cogitations !— and time it was— for it appears that before I received that 
Bote, tbe gloom of despair was fast settling down upon me, and other fouAtaioa of 
refuge appeared, in rapid lucoMiioa, to be UryiDg upw 
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same time, and with which, indeed, it was partly connected ; 
viz., the sending out of my circulars, at the precise time 
when some of them must have fallen into the hands of my 
again poor invalid son, at the moment of his preparations to 
come out, and take up his last earthly abode with us. 

At the meeting, certain statements were laid before the 
gentlemen assembled, accompanied by a narrative, in form of 
an address, which could not fail to throw every necessary 
light upon the subject, although I have not room at present 
for either the one or the other ; — ^in regard to the latter, how- 
ever, there is the less matter, as, I dare say, my readers have 
had enough of documents of that kind already ;— and as to - 
the former, the subjoined information, founded on my ab- 
stract, will give a tolerable idea.* 

The few annexed extracts, from the original address now 
before me, being all that I can make room for, will convey 
some idea of the nature of my argument, and the way I was 
affected on that lamentable occasion, in which, for want of 
other honourable insignia, I might have well assumed the 
initials, m. s. a. o., as an addition to my name ; — ^from the 
manner I was brought to express myself, by the time I had 
reached the last paragraph : in which, the interpretation of 
these few letters, so full of meaning, is to be found."|- 



* From the absttact thus alluded to, it distinctly appears that my debts, at 
that time amounted to L.3067 : : 9 1 while the assets, or funds to meet this 
sum total with, was only to the extent of L.1270 : 3 : 8. 

The deficiencies, however, which were enumerated in the abstract, were most 
satisfactorily accounted for, and referred to, in the course of narrative,— and were 
found principally to have been occasioned by further losses in the disposal of stock« 
—books rendered imperfect, by the long continued badness of the times, pre. 
Tenting the people completing them,-^other losses by bad debts— the great ex« 
pense of bringing so many unsalable articles, at so unpropitious a period to 
market, &c, &c. altogether to the amount of Ii.2300,-i~being upwards of L500 
more than was necessary to square accounts, and make the two ends meet, had 
no such disastrous losses taken place— and which, can only be accounted fbt 
on the supposition, that otherwise, instead of going back, we had been getting 
ibrward again in the world, and that, had it not been for Mrs M.'s exertions at 
the back of the counter and my own, with mv Popular Philosophy, matters would 
have been still worse. — It was certainly, however, a lamentable consideration 
St our time of life, to see, again, the jfruits of other eight years eight months, hard 
earned earnings, all swept away in the general wreck. 

\ In course of my narrative, at one part, I have occasion to proceed.—*'* What, 
with the long continued depression of the times, and one thing and another, I be- 
lieve, my losses on the disposal of the L.14(M) worth of stock, which was marked 
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I need hardly say, that such a statement as I produced, 
accompanied by a narrative, written in such a spirit, was met, 
on the part of the creditors, — with the utmost sympathy,— 
the kindest usage, — ^and, the most speedy compliance, on their 
parts, — with whatever terms of settlement I might be disposed 
to accede to. Indeed, I left them to adjust and settle the terms 
themselves, while I retired to another room, to be out of the 
way of their deliberations. It was in that situation, Mr 



off to be sold by auction, was even considerably more than I have calculated in 
the second item of L.300 more— the other losses, Ij.140 and L.237, can easily 
be explained to gentlemen conversant in the book busineas—^Finding the auc- 
tion business also failing, or, carried on in such a protracted shape at a distance, 
as must add considerably to the ezpence, as well as risk (as I had now learned 
by dear bought experience,) I determined to call home my northern auctioneer, 
and to confine my operations nearer lutme^ which, although not likely to be suffi. 
ciently productive, would, I thought, enable me to carry through with a little 
more assistance from friends, without sacrificing so much of my stock, as I found 
had been the case of late, and which would enable me to get quit of my obliga- 
tions to them the better, now that my instalments were all paid up" alag | 

how much was 1 again mistaken !— For now commenced the calamities of East 
LothiaK, and Berwickshire, the very places I had marked out as the theatre 
of my future operations. 

[I need not here repeat, the great originating cause of these calamities, and of 
our having in consequence, been obliged to carry our sates in Che ensuing winter, 
into Forfarshire,-— nor have I room to pursue this part of the subject further.] 

A little further on, in allusion to the particular period, I had selected foi 
bringing out my Popular Philosophy, I take occasion to observe, *' Before I 
had yet time to carry my intentions into execution, the storm began io gather 
i^and, before I had advanced many paces in my task,— it burst, with fearfiii 
impetuosity, and most destructive influence upon the Book trade," &c &<% 

And, as I approach towards the conclusion, I remark, ^' what may be your opi- 
nions. Gentlemen, of the propriety, or impropriety, of jit conduct, one thing 
is clear, that, if it had not been for Mrs M.'s exertions in the shop, while my 
attention was so much taken up with other considerations, in order to make the 
best of, what some would have deemed a hopeless cause, long ago, very little if 
any thing had been left,— and 1 may say, and say truly, that it was this hope 
—the hope of being able, one day to get the better of difficulties, arising^ tu every 
one rmui see, now, out of former misfortunet, by our united and protracted exer. 
tions, that made me persevere so long,-*although sometimes almost against hope.*' 

[But here comes the last paragraph, which seems to point out one of those 
mournful occasions, I so affectingly alluded to, at the time, I penned the last page 
but one, of my series of introductory chapters, (See page 96 of the present vo« 
lume.)] 

«« I might have said more— a great deal more— to shew you, that in tliis most 
eventful period of my life — upon which so much depekded— and upon which 
my future fate and comfort may be said to have hung,— I might have been well 

styled, *A MAN OF 80BROW8 AND ACQUAINTED WITH ORIEF8,* id the 

truest sense of the word*, — but I shall, for the present, draw a veil over the mebn- 
choly picture, trusting, that I have said enough to meet your sympathy, even if 
my conduct, should not altogether, meet your approbations :— up to the last mo- 
ment of HOPE, 1 persevered — when hope expired, what could I do. but irive wav 
to despair?" ^ ' 
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found me, I dare say, the picture of despair, or some- 
thiug approaching to it, when he came to inform me of the 
determination of the creditors, or what they rather had the 
goodness to submit to me as reasonable. I agreed to the 
terms— returned again to the company, — ^and, as securities, 
1 think, were found on the spot, — the matter may be said 
to have been so far settled. 

To complete the thing, however, I, with the advice of a 
gentleman, who had acted again, as he had often done before, a 
very friendly part, on this distressing occasion, went westward 
on the Tuesday following, to Edinburgh and Leith, to get 
the assent of the absentees in that quarter ; and I shall never 
forget the readiness, with a very trifling exception, with which 
my request was complied with, and the great kindness I ex- 
perienced in that otherwise disagreeable journey. Indeed, 
my kind friends, — for I must ever call them so— seem to 
have vied with each other in paying me every soothing atten- 
tion, under my new reverses, and some of them even went 
so far as to congratulate me on my happy determination to 
go west personally ; and, if ever any person experienced the 
truth of the adage — " If you wish to have your business 
done, go— a not, send^ I think I did, on that occasion. 

It is the less to be wondered at, then, that the kind friend^ 
who had taken such an active hand in the matter, and who 
advised me so strenuously to go west personally^ when my 
spirits began to flag and I hesitated in coming to the reso- 
lution, on the afternoon of the 15th, should, when the result 
of my journey had been communicated to him, have congra- 
tulated me so warmly on my success, in his letter of the 22d, 
at which, he said, he was ** most happy ,^ 

The many disagreeable calls I had to make, about Edin- 
burgh and Leith, on the 18th and 19th, will still, occasionally, 
flit across my mind ; but the disagreeableness of the call was, 
in general, soon neutralized by the kindness of the reception ; 
and if one person assumed the blustering attitude — which he 
might have spared on the occasion — that person, has now be- 
come, more the object of my pity than my anger, in conse- 
quence of the information I have recently received, that, that 
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person, who then blustered his hour,— has been, — or now is, 
-—in the back ground himself. 

There are a number of little associations connected with 
my gloomy journey to Haddington, on the dark morning of 
the 15th, which I have not yet forgotten— the very circum> 
stance of the clock not striking at the hour of starting — the 
information we received from a gentleman who came in a^ Bei} 
Gate, and his strange surmises after he joined our party^ 
the conversation I had with — previous to the meeting,— 
are all fresh in my memory ; — while others of more para- 
mount interest, but which, at present, it would be painful 
even thus briefly to glance at, make it somewhat difficult, to 
suppress the rising sigh, when I think of them. 

Things seem to have gone on progressively towards the 
completion of the settlement, from my return from Edin- 
burgh, till the end of the year ; for, on the 28th, I see, I was 
able to forward to my friendly coadjutor, so recently alluded 
to, the deeds of accession, of other two of the few houses, 
from which we had not yet finally heard ; — and on the gist, 
or last day of the year, in a letter in answer, and containing 
some necessary information, he gives me the following conso- 
latory advice : — " Get on with your arrangements^ and keep 
up your spirits^ for^ I have no doubt^ that a more comfwrt- 
able and successful period is at hand for you^ than you have 
experienced for many years back^'* 
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CHAPTER XXXVIIl— 1828. 

Ho- reason to doubt the sincerity of my friend's tentiments, nor bis ability and in* 
clination to serve me so far as lay in his power.^^Pleasing cogitations to which 
sncb considerations must have given rise.— Another flower, or rather the 
crowning piece of a new cbaplet.— Enumeration of the several flowers that 

• composed this new bouquet,— Opinion of the Rev. Ebenezer Brown of In- 
▼erkeitbing written on New Year's Day.— Another perplexing consideration 
engages my attention. — New evidence of the sincerity and good intentions of 
my friend.^Comparative calmness and serenity of mind in which I write my 
new retrospect»*Yet something ominous in the unaccountable motto.— An- 
other kind letter from my old friend.— And another of a most consolatory and 
gratifying description, largely quoted.— A person cannot feel too sensUiveltf on 
tucb occasions.- Go to the westward again in good spirits, and am again most 
cordially and kindly received.— The^ri^ fore-taste of another very bitter cup, 
in a state of preparation for me.— Issue my February sale catalogue.— Sales 
at Edinburgh.— Auction of remnants, &c.— Disagreeables of the month of 
^pril«— The month of May not without its full share of them.»*Bad effects 
of procrastinated suffering.— I become a living barometer.— Letter of condol* 
ence to an old correspondent in consequence of a recent afflictive bereavement. 
—•Arrival of a little stranger into these sublunary regions.^-My observation 
on the occasion.— Pleasing but affecting extract from the answer of an old 
and much valued correspondent— A visit of mercy very opportunely chosen..— 
Death-bed conversation on a sacramental Sabbath.— My son Robert's only 
regret in dying.— Oo to the westward on a cheerless Journey, and on a cheerleu 
subject.— Visit in July, Edinburgh and Dalkeith, rendered memorable by 
the affecting reminiscence of thekx last things.— Timely present of "the 
farewell to time,*' for being perused on a death bed. 



That my friend thought as he said, and said as he thought, 
I had no reason to doubt, — ^and how could I ? He had long 
been my steady and unflinching friend, and that on many an 
important and trying occasion. In the late instance, as pre- 
ses of the meeting, to which he had been appointed, as my 
highest creditor, he took a most active part towards getting 
matters speedily arranged; and, in the very letter from which 
the extract is taken, which concludes my last chapter, he gave 
sufficient evidence of his exertions to be of service to mestiU. 
And, as I had no reason to suspect the sincerity of a gentle- 
man, whom I could not tax with having ever manifested any 
intention to deceive me, in any former instance ; so I could 
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not doubt, iiom former ea^periencef his ability, as well as in- 
clination, to be of use to me on this now exceedingly depress- 
ing and distressing situation. I knew well, that he had much 
in his power, towards promoting, or forwarding me to the 
very state, he had so feelingly and kindly predicted, and it 
was not long until he gave me a very convincing proof to 
this eflFect. 

The year, therefore, so far as Mr ■ was concerned, 

must have gone down in peaceful serenity, not unmixed, per- 
haps, with the pleasing anticipations of what I might yet 
expect from his aid, in the unfortunate condition in which I 
was again, after so many unremitting eflForts, to the contrary, 
unfortunately placed ; and these, indeed, might have formed 
part of the most pleasant of my cogitations, when I sallied 
forth, to take my accustomed sea-side walk, on that beauti- 
ful sunny afternoon, of the first day of January, 1828. 

The comfortable expressions, in that letter, must indeed 
have constituted it a flower, to cheer my path, as I sauntered 
leisurely along on its southern banks, near the mouth of 
the great estuary of the Forth, — while, at a considerable 
distance up, and in the neighbourhood of its northern shores, 
there had been preparing, on that very day, perhaps that very 
hour, unknown to me, a flower of a diflerent kind, and des- 
tined to become the crowning one, to a new chaplet, which 
had been for some time forming.* 



* Tbis refers to the letter of that Tenerabte and exemplary minister of the 
Secession Church, the Rev. Ebenezer Brown of Inverkeithing, who, in writing 
to a neighbouring bookseller of that date, ordering a copy of the book, is thus 
pleased to express himself,—" I wish to have another copy of Popular Philosophy, 
to make a new year's gift of it to some young persons. To me it appears to be 
an excellent book. A thought occurred this morning— say that a person was 
sitting in his chamber— Mr Miller*;* book in his left band— and the Bible, the 
best of all books, in his right— the former shewing him *^ That all God's works 
praise him," and the latter, informing him, that the God of nature is the God of 
grace«-and that the God of providence Is the Rxdkemkr of sinners— and sop- 
pose this person to be under the influence of the Holy Spirit, how happy would 
he be ! Would he not feel, in some degree, as John the apostle did, when be 
* beard every creature which is in heaven, and on the earth, and under ibe 
earth, and such as are in the sea, and all that are in them, saying. Blessing and 
honour, and glory, and power, be unto him that sitteth upon the throne, and 
unto the Lamb, for ever and ever.* Which it will be seen in my next set of 
printed testimonials, beginning with No. XX VI II. forms the last, or conclod* 
ing one, No. XXXV.— This set, containing those I had received up to tfaat 
date, since the time I published my full sheet, formerly alluded to, is at foUoin : 
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But all these pleasing flowers were necessary, or soon after 
became necessary, to dispel the gloom which had already be- 
gun, or was too soon, alas ! to begin, to settle down upon me, 
from causes, the baneful effects of which, my own exertions 
could do little to extricate me, and over which, the influence 
of my friend, I soon found, had but little control.-^Yes i 
all these flowers, timeously as most of them had made their 
appearance, and others that afterwards followed in their train, 
became all necessary in their several turns, to cheer that path 
which I too soon found, was beset with briars of a most prick- 
ing nature, and interspersed with many a grievous thorn !* 

So early as the 5th of January, I have another kind and 
consolatory letter from my friend, in which, indeed, he not 
only gives abundant evidence of the sincerity of his formerly 
expressed anticipations and wishes, but goes a step further, 
by mentioning the name of another gentleman, with whom 
he had, at the time, considerable influence, and who, in a 
certain way, he seemed to think, could be of much use to me ; 
and as things went on progressively afterwards, much to my 
satisfaction, it is no way surprising, that by the time I came 
to pen my next retrospect, which I see is dated the 20th of 
January, I should take occasion to allude in one part, to 
** the comparative calmness which I now enjoy ;*" and yet there 
is something so particularly ominous in the motto, of which 
I had so unaccpuntably made choice, at the time, and under 



No. XXVIII. from \h^ Berwick Advertiser, for Sth May, 1827 — No. XXIX. 
from the Newcaslle Magazine^ for Aug. do. — No. XXX. from the Emngelical 
MagasAnef (London) for Sept. do.— No. XXXI. from Louden*s Gardner** Ma* 
gasdne, for Nov. do.— No. XXXII, from Inverness Courier^ 11th June, 1828. 
—No. XXXItl. from the Imperial Magazhet for August, 1828.— No. 
XXXIV. being the extract of a letter, from a Minister of the Secession in the 
northt to a friend, who had put into his hands for his opinion, a copy of Popu- 
lar Philosophy, of date 16th May, 1827,— which brings matters down, in that 
respect, till No. XXXV. as above, from the Rev. E, Brown g which serves, as 
before observed, as the crowning one of the whole, — and extends, the ** beautiful 
string of pearls,'* as it is called in the note at page 315, to a greater length. 

* Even before I had returned from my walk, on that early, or first born day 
of the year, I had found it necessary to change the subject of my reflections, and 
to turn my thoughts to a thorny, gloomy, and perplexing subject, for 1 believe part 
of the arrangements were digested, during my return from that walk, which 
were afterwards attempted to be acted upon, with my willing coadjutors, members 
of my own family, including the stranger, whom I had observed on the beach, on 
the last New Year's Day, who was still at home in a state of inditpothioD, from 

2t 
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such circumstances, that I cannot yet forbear being surprised 
at it.* 

For, from whatever cause, or impulse, the motto proceeded, 
it turned out in the end to have been, a very appropriate, as 
well as, in reference to what was to happen, although uncon- 
sciously to me at the time, a truly prophetic one ; for there 
were indeed, evils forthcoming, of which I could then have no 
conception, and which, therefore, accounts for the state of com- 
parative calmness I enjoyed, and which it is not likely would 
be disturbed, by the kind letter I received from my friend, 
of the 25th, in which he says, — " As to — if I have one 
— — — better than another, such shall always be at 
your service," &c. — and that of the 26th, in answer to the one 
I sent accompanying my composition bills, which I shall give 
more at large, and indeed with very little abridgment. 

** _.». 26ih January^ 1828.— Dear Sir, I have got your fafor 

of yesterday, enclosing your composition bills, and I have signed your dis- 
cbarge.— I cannot, however, allow tbe settlement of tbis unfortunate tranatc- 
tion to pass over, without expressing my disappointment and deep regret, that 
your exertions, conjoined with tbe unwearied industry of Mrs Miller, and your 
family, bad not experienced a very different and more satisfactory result; but 
tbis, I am now satisfied was impossible, from the, extensive and ruinous book 
trade, in which you have been involved, during a period of unexampled depres* 
sion- but this being happily got over, I entertain not the slightest doubt, that 
your integrity and industry will meet their due reward— and xvbry trimo in xt 
TOWKR, shall be done to forward your wishes and success : And with unaltered 
regard, I am," &c. 

This is A PBECious gem, as furnishing at once the estima- 
tion in which I yet stood in the eyes of my highest creditor — 
his kind and unaltered disposition to serve me to the utmost 
of his power — and what was most gratifying of ally his con- 
viction, that to do more than I had done was impossiblb ; — 
for I still had very sensitive feelings on this point, and would 
have felt keenly had the least surmise been thrown out, that 



which he was doomed never to recover, and who* poor man, now that he saw 
that I was indeed again « a stricken deer," seemed to vif with the others, in 
order to ease me a little from one part of my burden,.^-alifaougb it it much to be 
lamented, that all our united exertions, although apparently attended with a 
momentary success, lost in time their effect, and as belonging to tbe class of 
the veiled subjects, must be here left to repose in silence. 

* 1 can indeed, assign no adequate reason, or in fact any reason at all, for 
my having adopted such a motto at that time,— for I must not, I presume» in 
these days, refer it to a prophetical impulse, that I was compelled, or induced 
to say, «« Th^ cup which my Father hag given me to irink^-ihuU I no% drink it,** 
for such are the words,— and yet, to what,— «s portraying a state, to which I was 
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I might have made a better finish of the business^ than I had 
been able to do.* 

In consequence of this gratifying letter, I think, I must 
have gone to the westward a few days afterwards, in good 
spirits ; which would fall nothing, in consequence of the kind re- 
ception I again received, from my good friends in that quarter, 
when 1 waited upon them with their composition bills also, 
and got their several signatures to the discharge. 

But there was one circumstance occurred on that journey, 
which lean never forget^ and which, indeed, required all the 
kind and soothing usage I had experienced, to prepare me 
for, and put me in condition to bear it. For it was during 
my absence on this journey, that my eyes were opened to a 
new and appalling source of grief, or, rather, shall I say, 
that I received the^r*^ fore-taste of that bitter, bitter draught, 
which I have since had so much reason to believe, had been 
too long in a state of preparation for me, although I had no 
previous conception of the circumstance. 

Although my book stock was now reduced to a very limit- 
ed extent, I still had a small surplus to dispose of, and to get 



again fast hastening,— but of which, at the time, I could have no possibly ^n* 
oeption, — could I, or can I still refer it? 

So far indeed, from suspecting any thing of the kind, as the being soon obliged, 
to taste, what for a too long series of time, has since become a bitter ingredient 
in my cup.— that I see, I considered it in that retrospect, as one reason among 
others, why I should be grateful to the Giv^r of aU good, that I had received but 
the night previous to the time of my writing, a degree of comfort, and consola- 
tion, beyond what, I could have a few days before possibly anticipated,— from the 
very cause, which so soon afterwards, became so poignant and lasting a source 
of grief. 

* I know that it is the opinion of some people, indeed it is only recently 
that I have been told so, that I have betrayed ioa much senttiiiveness, or felt toa 
keenly^ on these matters i but this I consider as impossible, as to be too honesty in 
one's endeavouring to do the utmost with, a stock generously left to his dispo- 
sal, for the interest of his creditors. 

If it cou.ld be said, however, that I felt too keenly, in the diif^/eot states of 
severe depression to which I have been reduced, I ought to be the mure pitied, 
for then, the trial must have been the greater; as, according to Seneca, ** it w^re 
DO virtue to bear calamities, if we did npt feel them ;*' and feel .them most 
acutely I did, in all the instances, I belieye, in which I li^v^ been so afflicted* 
So that, if any person suffers himself to fall into embarrassments that be cao 
possibly avoidi he will not have the ^sk with which X bore my piislortunes, to 
plead, as an apology— for bread and water, accompanied otherwise, with the 
most homely and simple fare— would have been luxuries to me, to what I cz* 
perienced, in the midst of so much harassing anxiety, to accomplish what, after 
ao much toil and severe struggling, I was, after all, unable to accomplish* 
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this done, as soon as possible, I commenced a sale from a 
catalogue, at reduced prices, on the 6th of February ; and in 
the mean time, had sent a small portion of the more unsale- 
able part of my stock, to be disposed of by ■ — in 
Edinburgh.* 

That I suflfered much from certain disagreeables in the 
month of April, is too evident, from a number of notes and 
memorandums still in my possession, while I am also re- 
minded, from certain enquiries and other matters respecting 
my poor invalid son, that he, was far indeed, from being in 
the way of mending. 

The month of May again set in in clouds, and before its 
termination, I had much to add to my uneasiness — ^much to 
vex me — and while my son was giving daily indications, that 
he was hastening onwards, to that bourne from whence the 
traveller does not return, — and my faithful partner was almost 
sinking under her night watchings and attentions to him, in 
addition to her daily toils — ^the long protracted course of 
affliction to which I had been exposed, from one cause or 
another, was now beginning, or had previously begun, to tell 
fearfully upon my constitution, and that compound of flesh 
and bones, which I once almost thought nothing could injure^ 
had become, as I termed it, in writing to a friend, — " too 

much of A LIVING BABOMETEB.''* 

That I must have felt acutely, with so many open and 
secret, causes of grief, operating upon me at the same time, 
with the recollection of my recent great misfortune, still, to a 
certain degree, preying on my mind, may be readily suppos- 
ed ; and in a letter of condolence I wrote on the 10th of May, 
to one of my old and much esteemed literary correspondents, 
on the lamented death of a near relative, I seem' to have taken 



• This sale beginning on Monday the 4tb, and ending Saturday the 9th of Feb- 
ruary, produced little, but the disappointment was the less, as from it, no 
great things were expected —On the 13tb March, I see, I intinaated what I call* 
ed *•* The Auction of Remnants/' from my late catalogue, which commenced 
with a rather singular attempt, in this place,— a mid'day salk, in the Town- 
ball on Thursday the 20tb March, at 12 o'clock noon ; and was continued, with 

what ftucceu I do not distinctly recollect, on a few of the e?ening8 following. 
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some notice of my own sufferings, as will appear in the ex- 
tracts I shall take the liberty to make from the answer.* 

It was evident, from the answer to this letter of May 10, 
which I observe is dated on the 5th June, that, at the time 
I wrote my letter, but a few days before the little stranger 
alluded to in my note, came into the world, I had, although 
no doubt, writhing under the rod when I wrote, not given 
way to any expression of murmuring in that letter, or the ami- 
able and benevolent writer of the answer, would not have 
paid me such a compliment — a. compliment indeed so much be- 
yond my deserts, — in the following affectionate paragraph : — 

'* I am indeed much affected by the manner in which you mention your dis- 
tresses, though uninformed of their specific cause. But the pious resignation, 
the Christian submission, apparent in every line, affords honourable testimony, 
that the **• Essay on the Benefits of Affliction,** in the Cheap Magazine, emanat- 
ed not less from the heart, than from the intellect of the writer. I trust it may 
impress mine with due efficacy ; and so far as I can judge of myself, I never 
bave repined under the dispensations of unerring wisdom. I have grieved— 
grieved too much— yet I hope, no rebellious impatience debased my sorrows ; 
and I acknowledge, with profound gratitude, the blessings that remain to me." 

I am sorry that my now contracted limits do not admit of 
a larger extract, but what I have inserted, I trust, will have 
the more weight, and be the more thought of, when I say, 
that such is the pious, resigned, and submissive language 
of the intelligent and highly accomplished authoress of In- 
tellectual Education, &c. 

On Saturday, the 7th of June, I see it was, that a near con- 
nexion, arrived, on his visit of mercy to see my son Robert, 
who was, by this time, getting weaker and weaker every day, 
— and this Saturday being the one before our sacrament, his 
arrival, happened very opportunely, to relieve my partner on 



* At the time I wrote that letter, I could not indeed be otherwise than in a 
very depressed* as well as agitated state of mind— and as yet^ Jar removed from 
that comfortable period contemplated by my friend, when be wrote his letter on 
the last day of December,— and in this state, it may be added, my little grand' 
ton GaoKGB, found me, when he arrived in these, to me now somewhat inhos- 
pitable regions, on the evening of the 13th,— when, upon receiving information 
that the little stranger was born, I welcomed him with, the cold and repulsive 
observation,—** He has come into a bad world;** which, to say the least 
of it, was speaking unadvisedly with my lips, and 1 trust, this was the worst 
of it, — for, gratitude for mercies received, was kiever a matter of indiffer- 
ence to me in my calmer moment8,»«and from the hold the little fellow soon 
afterwards took, and still retains of my, as well as of all our affections, it is 
evident that, my little namesake , was any thing but an unwelcome guest. 
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the forenoon of the following day, — and bear, the poor lan- 
guishing sufferer company in her absence, — and it was only, 
indeed, upon these conditions, that my constant and ever will- 
ing companion to church, when we were able and circumstan- 
ces permitted us to attend it, was allowed to accompany me 
to the house of prayer on that day.* 

Our kind friend took his departure — beginning of the fol- 
lowing week — and 1 followed him, I observe, some miles 
to the westward,-^on a cheerless and heartless errand, — on 
the last day of it. — ^The occasion of my journey with some 
other disagreeables, which occurred towards the end of the 
month, I must, however, here pass over in silence. 

On the 4th and 5th July, I see, I paid that visit to my 
friends in Edinburgh and Dalkeith, which has been rendered 
affectingly memorable — ^by no fewer than three affecting cir- 
cumstances. — It was on this occasion, that I saw, accidental- 
ly my friend Mr , as 1 passed through Edinburgh, 

for the last time ; — It was, on this occasion, that I paid (alas ! 
little did I think so at the time,) my last visit to — my early ac- 
quaintance — my long respected — ^much esteemed — and highly 
endeared, friend, — M r Peter L yle, latebookseller in Dalkeith ; 
who died suddenly, at the time I was busied with my Retro- 
spections in September 1831 — and, it was on this journey, in 



* The conversation that took place betwixt the dear sufiering youth, and his 
kind and sympathizing friend, during our short absence, as afterwards reported 
to us, WILL WKVEK BB FORGOTTEN, as evincing, at once, the resignation of the 
Christian to his now apparently rapidly approaching f»te— -and the grateful 
sense be entertained on that trying occasion, which Dr Young calls <*a detecter 
of the heart/* of the kind ofiSces and unwearied attentions paid him, by Aer, who 
on those returning seasons of the day of rest, and when relieved from the toils of 
the shop, would seldom quit her mournful post of observation by the bed side, 
and would most undoubtedly, not have been absent, even for the short time of 
a few hoars, on this day, notwithstanding the solemnity of the occasion, had her 
place, not been so providentially supplied with such a substitute. 

I have no room left for the interesting conversation that took place during our 
absence, but one sentence must not be forgotten ;— for while it rivets my part- 
ner, if possible, more firmly in my affections— it embalms the remembrance, of 
that early prey to the last enemy, more strongly in my memory :— ** I know that 
I AM DTiMG,*' said the dear youth lo his friend, ^* but the only thing that I regret 
is, that I am not to live to do something /or (or make some amends to) my mother^ 
for what she has done fir me.** Poor Robert ! this was quite enough— you had 
t>ecome sensible of, and grateful for, what that kind malher had done for you— - 
you expressed yourself to that effect— this abundantly shews there was no want of 
the WILL— and I trust, in the country to which you were fast hastening, that 
WILL, wouid be accepted for the dxbd! 
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returning by Edinburgh, that my good friend Mr George 
Boyd, of the house of Messrs O. and B. presented me with 
his last gift, as I shall call it, in allusion to the title — 
Thb Farewell to Time. A work which, I think, had 
then just issued from the press of these respectable publish- 
ers, and came most opportunely to hand, for the comfort of our 
afflicted suflFerer ; who seemed to the last, to be much attached 
to it, and to this day, I believe, it bears some of his marks at 
particular passages. 



CHAPTER XXXIX.— 1828 (CONTINUED.) 

A refresbing 0<i5es io the midst of the desert.-.- A Roie of Sharon, in a Talley of 
brambles.— A Pleasing retreat from the storms and buffetings of time.— The 
Shadow of a great rock in a weary land.— On^ notched tree in the wildemess, 
attended by the most delightful associations.— On^ most grateful remem* 
brancer in the journey of life— TwENir* fifth ANNiYZRSAaT of ▲ most hapft 
MARRIAGE.- How I employed my pen, and otherwise conducted myself on the 
occasion.- Appropriate mottos prefixed to appropriate lines.— A pleasant 
subject AT LAST, to dwell on. — And why should I not? — Pages sacred to the 
memory of female worth.— The Countess Albert!.— Lady of A. H. Rowan^ 
Esq —Madame Lavelette.— The wives of Barry, the Painter,-^and Solomon 
Oesner, the German Bookseller.i— jifr own if/fa.— *Her unremitting at- 
tention, and valuable services.— >Her praises recorded by other pens, and cele- 
brated by other tongues than mine.— -A slight allusion to a death.bed 
testimony, formerly briefly noticed.— Testimony of a neighbouring cler- 

' gyman, who well knew her worth.— Another flower belonging to the same 
chaplet, to be afterwards noticed.— How the conduct of my partner has ope- 
rated on, and been appreciated by myself.— Note in my Popular Philosophy, 
recommended to the attention of a certain description of reader8.»*A recent 
evidence, that conjugal aflfection, is not altogether confined to the female side* 
—The old man who obtained bis wish.— Beautiful extract, from Thomson, &c» 



The last was a sore chapter, but would have been much 
more painful to the reader'*s feelings, had there not been some 
things which I slightly hinted at, and others, that I passed al- 
together over in silence — and^the neoct^ will be found full 
enough, of matter of mournful and melancholy import. 

The present may therefore, considering the way in which 
my thoughts have been occupied for some time, and the 
gloomy prospects still before me, be regarded as A befreshing 
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Oases in the midst of an inhospitable desert^ — as a beautiful 
and fragrant rose of Sharon, lifting its head in a valley 
almost choked up^ and occupied exclusively with thorns and 
brambles ; — ^as a place of pleasing retreat from the storms 
and tempests^ and bustles and other 6w^^m^5of time,— or, in 
the sublime and expressive language of Scripture, as the 
*' SHADOW OF A GREAT ROCK m*a wcary landT* 

The fact is, we had now arrived at one of those notched 
trees in the wilderness, that put usinmindof a more comfortable 
period of our existence, and along with it, brought many 
pleasing things to our remembrance, — I allude to the twenty- 
fifth ANNIVERSARY of our deeply chequered^ but, on the 
whole, most happy marriage, which happened this year, on 
the 11th of July, and which my beloved partner affectionately 
reminded me of two days before, mistaking as both of us did, 
the 9th for the day ; a circumstance which, however trifling, 
it may otherwise appear, abundantly shews, that the time had 
run too smoothly y or too roughly y for us taking notice of the re- 
turning anniversaries, as they had of late come round, of so 
happy an event, — until the striking facts stared us in the face, 
that we had been now married for a quarter of a century — 
while, the time had passed, some how or other, in such a 
manner, that we had almost perceived it not ! 

I accordingly, set myself to work, to weave for my part- 
ner, the best and most acceptable chaplet 1 thought I could 
present to her on the occasion, and which I did, in what I 
called LINES addressed to MY DEAR HELEN. 

Theselines I put into her hands, with a preamble setting forth, 
that that day^ Le. the 9th of July, 1828, had been considered as 
the twenty-jifth anniversary of our marriage ; — -justly observ- 
ing, " for, in midst of toils, and trials of no ordinary ^descrip- 
tion, — ^in midst of troubles and difiiculties of the most appall- 
ing and perplexing nature,— and, in midst of afflictions and 
calamities the most excruciating and overwhelming, — such 
has been the result of our happy union, that time, has rolled 
on for the protracted period of a quarter of a century ^ almost 
imperceptibly, or at least, without our being sensible of itsea^ac/ 
advances ; — ^being at a loss on the above morning, to make up 
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our minds, as to whether it was on the 9th or the 10th day 
of the month, that this our twenty-fifth anniversary came 
round, — while it will be seen, by what I have above mentioned, 
that it was neither on the one or the other ! 

This preamble, or a preamble to that effect, I followed up 
with the three mottos adhibited to the lines, — and these, in their 
turn, were followed by the lines themselves. — ^But in the 
first place, I shall quote the mottos. 

*< And Jacob served seven yean for Rachel ; and they seemed with him but 
a few days, for the love be bad to her.** Gen. xxix. SO. 

** Favour is deceitful, and beauty if vain ; hiU a waman that feareth the 
Liord, she shall be praised.*' Prov. xxzi. 30. 

" Wheresoever this gospel shall be preached in the whole world, there shall 
also this, that this woman hath daae, be told for a memorial of her.*' Matth. 
zxvi. 13, and Mark xiv. 9. 

Now came the lines, consisting in all of xiv. verses, 
the number of which, it will be observed, I have here abridg- 
ed, beginning at the ivth, — ^for the same reason, that I have 
made it a point generally in these pages, to suppress others 
of my poetical effusions, viz. the conviction that I am no great 
adept in the business ; and how could it be expected that I 
should be so, who has, enough to do, to find leisure, to put 
my language into plain prose, without any attempts at poesy. 

I hope these, however, will be excused, on account of the 
sacredness of the occasion, and as conveying, however 
they may fall short on the score of poetical merit, in plain 
and intelligible, although in strong and energetic language, 
the genuine sentiments and feelings of my heart on that me- 
morable occasion ; and which evidence so fully, how sensible 
I was of the preciousness of the boon^ and the valuahleness 
of the gifty which an indulgent Providence had bestowed 
upon me, in this dear partner of my fortunes, whether pros- 
perous or adverse ; — ^and that she, had indeed fallen nothing 
in my estimation, but the contrary, — from being the tried as- 
sociate in so many trials — the approved and proved solace, in 
so long a train of protracted griefs. , 



^u 
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FROM LINES ADDRESSED TO 

MY DEAR HELEN, 

On the Twenty-fifth Anniversary of our Marriage. 

Ab ! could I Mj«— for thy dear sake, my love ! 

These years had flow*d, in one pore placid Mreaniy 
Calm, and unruiBed, as the joys above ! 

But why indulge, in this vain — foolish dream ? 

For, then, the trial had not been complete,^* 
Nor had I known, the value of my prize ! 

Adversity's the teJt— when it w< meet, 

False friends forsakC" awum'd affection, fliea» 

*Tis when the rugged path, Is strewed with thorns, 
'Tis when the crasy bark's by tempest tost, 

*Tis when affliction lowers^or frowns«i-4n storms. 
And daring courage, trembles at his post ;.— 

And gritfs, and sorrow§, wring the aching heart. 
And mental anguish^ racks the tortured soul, 

When man sinks down^^mote by affliction's dart^ 
And prostrate drains, misfortune's bitter bowl,— 

That love shines forth,— in all its native beauty,-* 

Affection, proves itself^ indeed, sincere ; 
And true regard-^and soft connMal duiy,^^ 

Develop themselves to be-— a heavenly pair. 

Let us not fret then, though life's ills assail ! 

But bow submissive, to God's blessed will. 
Trusting his loving kindness, wHl notfaU /— > 

WhOf can, with ease, bring good, from seeming {XL 

And make our short afflictions here, below, 
Pregnant with future scenes of lasting joy ; 

Such joy, as nothing earthly can bestow,— 

Where cares perplex not— nor lifers griefs annoy ! 

And bless that kind—that fond indulgent power. 
Who even, while here, where clouds surround hii throne, 

And dark'ning providences— often lower ! 
While despair whispers— .we are left alone,— 

Forsakes us not;— but sweetens still our cup. 
With grains ot comfort, suited to our case. 

And gives us strength to bear — or hears us up,-^ 
By the soul-strengthening cordials of his grac6« 

While Faith points upwards to the realms on high. 
And Hopct sweet Hope, descending from above, 

Conspire,— ^s earth's lasi mournful scene draws nigh, 
To prove harbingers of our Father's love ! 

By wbisp'ring,— that, when all these toils are past, 
And we're safe landed on yon happy shore,-* 

Iv God's blissbd rRSSBMCS,— ice shaU meet at last,^» 
No mare to part ;— thbrs dwsll for xvsbmors i 
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There may have been a few alterations made in transcribing^ 
but they are very trifling, and the sense and spirit of the compo^ 
sition is the same ; from which, and the manner I have ex^ 
pressed myself in giving vent to my feelings, it will be seen, 
that I had at last got — a pleasing subject to dwell on. 

And why should I not ? For, if it is recorded to the praise 
of SoBiESKO, who is otherwise represented as a tender and 
affectionate husband, that, during the memorable campaign 
(the deliverance of Vienna in 1683) he wrote daily to his wife, 
and that ^^ at the age of 54< he had lost nothing of the kindness 
and enthusiasm of his early years." Why might not I, who 
had witnessed, the endearing and affectionate conduct of my 
amiable help-mate, for a length of time, so much exceeding 
that spent on this memorable dege,— ^not indulge myself, at 
the age of 57) in an attempt which, without laying the small- 
est claim to pre-eminence, in the little display it afforded to 
my versifying powers, proves so incontrovertibly, that, at 
that more advanced age, — I also, had lost nothing of the 
tenderness and enthusiasm of my early years. 

Let others sing then the praises of the Countess Albebti, 
who, in my own words, p. 21 7> vol. 1st of my Popular Phi- 
losophy, " when every effort to procure her husband's par- 
don had failed, chose rather to accompany him, to those hope- 
less r^ions of premature interment, (the mines of Idria) and 
to share his miseries in a living tomb, than to be separated 
from him. — Of the Pbincbss Volskonsky, who, in spite of 
the remonstrances of her friends, and the threat held out of 
depriving her of her titles and estates, if she attempted to 
join her husband, in the mines of Siberia, set out and reached 
her husband, nobly determining to be the companion of 
Jbis chains and misery. — Of the heboic ladt of Abchibald 
Hamilton Rowan, Esq. in Ireland, — and of Madame 
Lavelette, in more recent times, in France,— each of whom, 
effected the escape of her husband from certain destruction, 
by substituting her own person in his place. — Of the self-de- 
votedness of the wife of Babby the painter, in order to 
promote her husband^s happiness, through all his caprices or 
freaks of temper. — Or, of the unremitting assiduity and eager- 
ness to assist her husband, as far as she was capable, in every 
branch of his profession, of, the wife of Solomon GEsyrai^^tiv^ 
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German bookseller, (though better known in the world as 
the author of that little favourite of the public, " The Death 
of Abel,'') in order that he might have the more leisure to de- 
vote to his favourite propensity, the pursuits of literature— 
(all of whose praises, however, deserve well to be taken on 
record.) I will content myself in recording those of my own 

DEAR, FAITHFUL, AND AFFECTIONATE PARTNER, than whom, 

a more valuable help-mate — a more patient, uncomplaining, 
and indefatigable assistant in business, and otherwise, — was 
never, in mercy, given by a kind Providence to mortal man.* 

But her praises, it must have been observed, have proceed^ 
ed from other pens than mine. So far back as the year 1816, 
it may be recollected what a gentleman said in his letter, on 
being made acquainted with our first great, and what I may 
now call, the beginning of our other misfortunes^ In the 
letter of my friend of the 26th January, and quoted so large* 
ly in my last chapter, the services of Mrs M. it will be ob- 
served, are not overlooked. The friend with whom the 
affecting conversation took place on the Sacramental Sunday, 
designates her, in a letter written to me, some little time be- 
fore that conversation, (so much to her honour took place) as 
SHE whose care, had been so assiduous to my son, in his illness. 

While the following extract from the letter of a worthy 
neighbouring clergyman, who had more than once visited us 
in our affliction, and who had been long and intimate 



* Indeed, without such an invaluable assistant as I have bad, and nobodj couM 
know her value more in this respect than I did, it is moat likely, that, with all 
the aid I have from time to time received from so many sources, few of my 
lucubrations would have seen the light; for there must hav« been time for 
copying out during the day, what was composed during the night watdiea:— > 
and that time, and that leisure, it is well known in the circle of our more im- 
mediate neighbourhood, I could never have commanded, without sucb an 
excellent and unflinching substitute in my place. Even now, while I am 
engaged in writing these pages (although removed to a small distance to be 
within call, if wanted,) my useful coadjutor is at her post at the back of the 
counter, little thinking, I dare say, what is the subject of this day's theme,— and 
which most likely, she will not be aware of, till she sees it in print ! for sbe 
makes no enquiries, either as to the particulars of my subject, or its exact progress : 
It is sufficient for her that she knows I have undertaken a task, which, although 
arduous, she is well aware had become necessary for the' purposes intended s— 
her utmost curiosity, therefore, is, to know that it is progressing,*-and her 
greatest anxiety, to relieve me from other concerns, as much as poasible,«->uniil 
that task is accomplished. 
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ly acquainted with the diflferent members of the family, al- 
though a little out of place in point of time, may also, be 
brought well in here, as a testimony to her worth, so far as it 
respected that dear departed youth, to whose memory, that 
good gentleman had paid a most honourable tribute, in a ser* 
mon which he preached in our parish church, in the absence of 
our own minister, who had exchanged with him on the first Sun- 
day after the funeral, — as I shall afterwards have occasion to 
notice. The short extract is as follows : — " You have all 
tK)nsolation in having done every duty to your son, — and Mrs 
Miller in particular j — she has the rewards of her goodness in 
her own heart — in having discharged the duties op a 
MOTHER, and, I am sure, a mother's blessing will ever attend 
herr 

I might enlarge this precious chaplet further, by the ad- 
dition of another flower, recently plucked, and in consequence, 
of a very fresh and fragrant perfume ; but which, as I shall 
not now be long in overtaking it in course of my narrative, 
I will pass over for the present. 

As for myself, — the amiable and engaging qualities of this 
DEAR FEMALE, are SO numcrous, and have operated during 
the many years we have lived together, in such a variety of 
forms for my comfort, that I know not which have had the 
greatest share, in so strongly rivetting those affections, that 
nothing can sever on this side the grave ; — ^and there is 
little doubt, that I had just such a one, as my own excellent 
and invaluable help-mate, in my eye, when, in the note at the 
passage formerly alluded to in my Popular Philosophy, I 
described woman as the best boon that heaven in its mercy has 
bestowed on man, to sweeten the toils — lessen the cares—- 
smooth the anxieties — ^and ease and soften by their many 
tender offices in sickness and on a death-bed — the pains — and 
agonizing sufferings of life: — and for these beneficial and other 
good purposes, may God long preserve her! — to which, I again 
say. Amen !* 



* The whole of this note, which will be found at page 218, of the first volume 
of the publication above alluded to, I recommend to the cowardly assassins of 
female character, and heartless lib^lers of the sex. From what 1 have said in the 
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But before we conclude, I shall produce at least one evi- 
dence, that however strong and enduring the conjugal attach^- 
ment has manifested itself on the female side, it has not been 
altogether unresponded to on the other, — and the instance, 
that I shall select, a very recent one, is the following,-*— from 
the Morning Herald, of Monday, the 5th Marchy 1832 ; and 
taken, by it, from the Huntingdon Gazette : — 

<^ Died on the 15th January last, Hannah, the wife of 
William Hall, of Hemingford, Hunts, at a very advanced 
age. After the interment of the deceased, her poor, sorroWf> 
ing, aged husband, grieving at the loss of his long faithful 
partner, expressed a desire that he might die before the next 
Sunday passed, and be buried in the same grave widi his 
late wife. — Alas ! (but why say alas !) his frail thread of 
life snapped asunder, and he was a corpse on the Wednesday 
following. This must have been one of those happy mar- 
riages alluded to by Thomson, when he says,-*^ 

" But bappy tbey ! the happiest of their kind ! 

Whom gentler stars unUe,—9itid in one fate. 

Their hearts, -^thelr fortunes,'-^Md their beijtgs blend.** 

And were a union of hearts, and a similarity of dispositions, 
more attended to, with a due deference to my formerly quot- 
ed maxim, better to have " a fortune in a wife, than with 
a wife ;'' (although the good things of this life are certainly 
not to be despised, if they can also be had united in the same 
person) there would be, as I also observed before, — *' Fewer 
jarring, — and more happy, — marriages in the world.** 



note (f ) page 62d, of the presecfc volame* it will be seen, that I speak after the 
experience, of having twice drawn a prize, in what is foolishly called the lottery 
of Matrimony, and on that accounti I trust, my words will be the better attend* 
ed to. 
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CHAPTER XL.— 1828 (CONTINUKD.) 

Again embark on the Toyage— or set out on the joarney— of life.— Again exposed 
totbe peltingof thestoroi.— But, again obliged to veil certain occuirences under 
the envelope of mystical obscurity.— A new species of trial awaits me.— Affect- 
ing extract from a friendly letter, of a kind friend.— My son's death, although 
daily looked for, comes suddenly at the last— Affecting tributes to 
bis memory.— Sorrowful reminiscences formerly alluded to.— My troubles 
not yet at an end. — Moi^ of the christian's legacy still in resenre for me.— 
Another flower.—** DeathV 8hafts,*4gain begin to fly thick.i— Melancholy 
walk on a pleasant autumnal afternoon.— Fortunate and timeous diversion of 
my thoughts to other matters »-An unexpected meeting with friends from a 
distance.— The affairs of business must not be neglected.— Publish my new 
advertisement, with additional testimonies to Popular Philosophy. — How 
characterised by the EMioburgh Observer, &c. as being fitted for a New 
Tear*8, or Christmas Gift. — Another advertisement published in reference to 
the other departments of my business— Another testimonial, being that of a 
great traveller.— Again labour under indisposition.- Not yet arrived, (at the 
close of 1828) at that *' comfortable and successful period,*' so confidently 
predicted by my friendi— ^ twelve month before. 



It was fortunate for me, that, I had this short respite for a 
breathing time, at this particular stage of my journey — that, 
I had this pleasant employment to divert my attention, even 
for a few days, from the inhospitable and dreary gloom, 
which was again beginning, or had already begun to over- 
cast my horizon. 

I said for a few days, and the days had been very few indeed, 
for, on the 14th, or within the space of three days from the 
11th, I find I had been again exposed to the pelting of the 
storm, or, in other words, that those torrents had begun to 
descend upon me, which from more sources than one, with in- 
creasing, increased, unmitigated and relentless fury, poured 
down and beat upon my poor already battered tenement— 
for many days and months to come,— or, as I may perhaps 
say, to the end of the year. 

These indeed, as belonging to the veiled class^ must ne- 
cessarily be passed over, — and I would not, even here have 
mentioned them, had it not been, that I wish to impress it 
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deeply on the mind of the reader, that my " Latter Struggles^ 
have been of a no ordinary description indeed. 

A new species of trial was, however, now awaiting toe, that, 
whether as it related to the principal actor in the melancholy 
scene,— or the mournful witnesses, needs no concealment — 
The death of friends is no doubt, a solemn, a serious, and 
oft times a very afflictive and mournful event, — and I had 
been once told there were some things worse than death, — ^the 
truth of which, I had already more than once experienced. — 
Yet there was something peculiarly a&cting in my Son's 
death, and I could not but be, seriously affected by it. 

A dear friend writing to me some little time before it hap- 
pened,— observed, " I had heard that he was not in a good 
way, but was not aware that the disease had made such pro- 
gress ♦ * ♦ * ♦ Poor fellow ! how sadly is his noon- 
day overcast ! — I trust that He who graciously veils the ap- 
proaching crisis, will enable him to look beyond the hopes 
of this earthly scene, to those glorious realities where never 
ending spring abides, and never withering flowers, and where 
the inhabitants are no more sick.*" 

He, indeed, had come forth as a flower, — and just as he 
had arrived at youthful maturity, was cut down ; — ^yet " He 
who graciously veils the approaching crisis'" in mercy, veiled 
it to him, — for his death, though daily looked for, for some 
time, — came suddenly at the last.* 

In course of the fore part, of the day, on which he died, 
viz. the 12th of August, I see that I had occasion to go up 
stairs, most likely, indeed it was for that express purpose. — 
I looked into Robert's chamber, and although he was mak- 
ing no complaint, nor appeared any way restless, — ^indeed 
he appeared to be lying rather much composed and a good 



• On the forenoon of Tuesday, the l2ih of August| I had been employed 
•in what I think, I may denominate a work of mercy, viz. in makinf^ some 
suggestions to an old, but broken down acquaintance, (Mr James Watson, 
late Woolen Draper in this place,) which I thought might be of use to^him, 
in the contemplated prospect of his publishing, an ingenious plan of our 
church-yard, which he had spent a considerable time in making up, and 
in which, the various allotments for its different tenants, were very accurately 
and distinctly pointed out :— no way thinking, at that particular moment, that 
before the end of the week, that interesting Golgotha, should become still more 
interesting to me, by having in addition to its other tenants, in that short period, 
new one, and tbat^ from among ihe metnb«t% of xa^ owu family. 
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deal at his ease,— I could not help observing, on taking hold 
of his hand, (although I said nothing of it at the time to his 
sister, who, in her anxiety to pay him every attention, was du- 
tifully sitting at her post in the room,) that it felt cold, and 
was beside, all over in a clammy sweet. 

I do not know if 1 had even an opportunity of mentioning 
the circumstance to my wife, for she had felt a good deal in* 
disposed in course of the morning, and had been obliged to 
retire from the shop, the moment I had entered it, in order 
to take some medicine. But the truth soon came out, and 
we were not long suffered to remain in suspense, as to what 
that FATAL HARBINGER abovc alluded to, meant ; for, we had 
just sat down to our usual meal at that period, in the little 
room off the shop, when my daughter, who had left her 
charge for the moment, to the care of the nurse, came down 
in breathless haste for her mother; — a message soon fol* 
lowed their arrival, requesting me to come up : — I did so- 
just in time, to be recognized through the half-glazed eyes of 
the dear departing youth, — who eagerly seized my hand, and 
before he quitted it, his soul had fled, I trust, to another and 
a better world, where the inhabitant, indeed, shall be no. 
more sick, — and where, which is a still more comfortable 
reflection, there shall be no more death ! 

It was on the Sunday after the funeral, that my worthy 
and much esteemed friend, the Rev. Mr ■ ■ ■ preached the 
sermon I formerly alluded to ; and I think, that I cannot in.* 
sert a better eulogium to my departed son^s memory, than 
the following short extract, from the letter of condolence 
written, by that feeling and kind-hearted gentleman, on the 
mournful occasion. 

•< I respected your son.— Nay, / loved Atm, us many others did ;— -and I may 
mjt of him, that a heart more resigned to heaven I* never saw. He has gone 
to his reward, and his works will follow him.'* 

In that letter also, this kind friend, had an opportunity of 
stating, in answer to some inquiries I had been making at 
him as to how far, that sermon was selected for the occasion, 
and was meant to apply to the particular situation in which 
our family was placed at the time ; — ^which he did in the foU 
lowing words :— 

2 X 
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** I esteemed it m a favour granted me by heaven, in baviog it in mf 
power to administer consolation to a family, whom I have so long, and so 
sincerely respected ;-»for, most assnredly, I meant the discourse to your family 
in particular,— and I must say, that I felt much comfort, and much satisfaction 
in my own mind, in having done so ; and if any thing I said afibrdad consola- 
tion or hope (divine consolation and heavenly hope) to Mrs Bliller or you, or 
any of the family, I will ever consider it, as one of the happiest cvei^ts of my 
life, never to be forgotten,— and I am also glad that both your were pre- 

sent — to shew them in what estimation I held you all.*' 

What immediately followed, has been already quoted, at 
page 341 in my last chapter, and needs not here to be re- 
peated. I trust, my readers will excuse my having dwelt a 
little on this very affecting and feeling letter. It is a pleas- 
ing flower, of sweet fragrance, — although of rather a sable 
hue, — and referring to a subject of such melancholy interest.* 

Towards the end of August, I seem to have suffered a good 
deal of anxiety from one source^ and, by the beginning of 
September, from another ; and both combined, would have 
no doubt, soon brought to my recollection, had it been pos- 
sible that I could have forgotten it otherwise, that mtf 
troubles were not yet to he at an end. 

But these things again, and other disagreeables which fol- 
lowed rapidly in their train, I must necessarily pass over; 
just remarking, that, at this time, the very flattering testimo- 
nial which appeared in the Imperial Magazine for the month 
of August, would come very opportunely to hand, to admi- 
nister to me some drops of comfort, — ^as the recent one, in the 
Inverness Courier, of the 11th of June, — must have done, on 
a former occasion. 

"Death's shafts'' now soon began to "fly thick" around us ; 
for, on the 7th of October, at the very time when I, and other 
members of the family, were under the necessity of being 



* Among the circumstances that rendered my son Robert's sicls bed the mora 
deplorable, was that, of his having come home to take possession of it, in the pro- 
gress of his disease, (as must be seen from what has been already stated ;) just in 
time, to witness the preparations for, the unfortunate meeting of the preceding 
December. I believe, poor man ! that he was met, when just on the eve of coming 
out to take up his last abode on earth with us, by a few of my circulars (sent to hia 
care,) calling the above meeting, being put into bis hand ;^and it was no doulil 
in reference to, the unfortunate situation in which we were again placed, at such 
an advanced stage of our pilgrimage,— and to our decaying powers and ability to 
help ourselves,— that he expressed, as his greatest, or indeed only regret in dyings 
that he was not to live, '* to do some thing for, or to make some amends to 
his mother/' which of course must have included us both|-ai ha well knew that 
we never had separate purses, or aeparate interests. 
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engaged, upon a particular occasion, at Haddington, another 
friend, (the same I alluded to, as having seen, for the last 
time, when passing through Edinburgh, in the month of 
July,) and who, then well and hearty, promised to come east 
and see my son Robert soon, — was deposited in the earth,— 
and thus, rather, soon followed him to his long home ; — and, 
before that day month, another death, in which we were still 
more interested, lessened the number of our connexions. 

There is one thing, which, on account of certain mournful 
associations attending it, I cannot easily forget, and that was 
the melancholy walk I had, on the afternoon of the 14th of 
October, when 1 left Haddington, to go round by the Abbey, 
in order to make some enquiries respecting a certain matter, 
in regard to which I felt, at this time, a good deal of 
anxiety. 

On that afternoon, and in course of that walk, the thought 
that there were, as I had been told, some things worse than 
death, came more than once across my mind, and I have rea- 
son to believe, from the effect which this recollection has on me, 
at this distance of time, that, that thought, in a great degree, 
diverted my attention from, ^hat I intended should have been 
the principal purport of my walk.* 

But, in midst of all the afflictions of time, it becomes ne- 
cessary, with those situated in dependent circumstances, that 
the affairs of business be not neglected ; and here again, as- 
suredly, I have not to tax myself with any remissness in this 
respect ; for, I find, that while a very heavy cloud yet hung 



* I have often thoughtsince, that it was fortunate for me, that my ibougbta 
were still farther diverted, and carried from that subject also, by the meeting 
with some friends so unexpectedly on the top of the coach that evening, at what 
was formerly called the Abbey toll bar,— when,— indeed, the great depression 
that hung over my spirits, and must have given, of course, some marked cast, 
10 that index of internal feeling, the countenance,— could scarcely fail to be 
observed by my two friends; one of whom had never before seen me, and 
might therefore, have been the more surprised, at the thoughtful and absent ap- 
pearance, I must have assumed ; until our cogitations were all diverted to 
another matter, viz. the danger to, which we were all, suddenly exposed, by a 
disgraceful racing which took place on that evening, by the three coaches, then, 
at one time, on the road. 

I trust, my friends will now be disposed more than ever, to excuse my first 
appearance on that occasion, on reading these pages. It must be a dreadful 
prospect to have a thing «* wobsi than death,** before one*s eyes; andsucb 
indeed, was the awful prospect, that lay before me, on that never to^be^forgotten, 
or, may I not rather call it, fatal evening. 
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over U8, 1 publiflbed, of date November S, the advertigemeift 
which I sent out, with the additional testimonials to Popular 
Philosophy, alluded to in my chapter previous to the last.* 

Of the same date, November 3, I see, I issued another 
advertisement, relating more exclusively to matters connected 
with the other department of my business, which shews, that 
notwithstanding all the afflictions I had endured, or were still 
enduring, in this afflictive period, (as must appear, by com- 
paring the date with what happened about that time,) I had 
not been neglecting the needful exertion in regard to tempo- 
ra/ff, while the other advertisement went to evidence my anxi- 
ety of being useful to the mental^ as well as to the bodily 
wants of my customers. 

Of date the 12th of December, I had the pleasure of hearing 
from Captain Basil Hall, in which, that gentleman is pleased, 
in his laconic way, to say, in allusion to my Popular Philo- 
sophy, — " I have looked into your work, at about a dozen 
different places, and have always found something to interest 
and instruct me,^ — which, short and laconic as it is, is cer- 
tainly, not a littlcy from a traveller, who had seen so much to 
^ interest and instruct^' him otherwise ; — ^in quarters, both of 
the old and of the new world, to which, the author never had, 
nor can now ever have, access. And this, it will be seen, 



• Altboagb that adTertisement, ii addrettad alio, to <*Mxiibbm of MsCHAino'a 
IVMrnirrioMs,— for whom,'* it is remarkad, « the work ia moat suitable^ as a 
friendly rameaibrancer,and coBvenient text book,"— aod to '^tbi Manaocm am» 
CovoucTOBS ow Itimibatino Parish, ViLLAOBt and Gabokh libbabibb, for 
the ase of which, it is so admirably adapted ;" — it would appear, that the princi- 
pal cause of the advertisement being issued at this particular period, was^ in 
consequence of its being intended to meet the eyes, in good time, of thoae parents^ 
guardians, masters, and relatives, who might be dispiosed to make presentt at 
the approaching seasons, but wished, to select something of that description, 
which '* The Edinburgh Observer,*' in spealung of the work recommended to 
their notice, immediately after it had made its appearance in a complete form, 
was pleased to designate, ** Ah xxtbimklt Appbopbiatb Chbistmas, or Nxw 
Tbab's Gift, possessing, it is true, less tinsel ornament and useless embeUisb* 
ment than the Annuals, with which we are inundated at this season, butinSnitelj 
surpassing them in the utility of its contents, and its power of producing lasting 
and beneficial impressions on the mind.*' 

And surely, even had not such a respectable authority said it,— and the Ber* 
Ebeneser Brown, had not so early, as the first of January, as formerly noticed, 
recommended the book for such a purpose, by his example,— it may be difficulty 
to point out a work more auiuble, and better adapted, for the purposes of a Nbw 
Ybab's, or Chbistmas Girr, than the one now under oonsideration9«i^thOiigh I 
bad hftd nothing to do with it, or to laj ia the matter. 
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forms the last, in that series of abridged testimoiiialsi which I 
have annexed to the end of my volume,— -in the hopes — -that, 
short as the extracts are, (being all which I can possibly make 
room for,) they may be the means of drawing the attention of 
such of my readers, as may not have previously seen it, to 
a work, so generally eulogized and approved of, while it is yet 
in my power, to supply them with it, on the very favourable 
terms there stated. 

By a letter from a friend, towards the end of the year, I 
observe that I am reminded, that, at that time, I had been la- 
bouring again under bodily indisposition, which, added 
to other considerations, connected with my situation, too 
plainly evince that, by the 31st, or concluding day of the 
year 1828, I had not yet arrived at, that " comfortable and 
successful period,'' which my kind friend so confidently anti- 
cipated and predicted, as being " at hand'' for me, on that 

BAY TWELVEMONTH ! 



CHAPTER XLI.— 1829. 

I seem at last to have arrived at the successful period predicted by my friend.— 
A stirring time with us.— Short New Year's Day excursion.—- Not suffered to 
remain long in the shop —-Kind advice of one friendly gentleman»backed by, that 
of another.— A third monitor reminds me, that, althougli|the spirit may be will- 
ing, the flesh is still weak.— Retire again to my^close quarters.— An old adage 
verified.— The weather is again tempered to the shorn lamb.— Business stiU 
continues to prosper.— My reasons for giving a preference in my dealings to 
old friends.— Get once more into good spirits.— Another " rejoices in my joy." 
i— A visit from an old acquaintance, but a ymng friend.— Sup with Mr Ellis, 
the South Sea Missionary.- Interesting conversation.— Specimens of Austra- 
lian manufactures.— Timely discovery of a severe accident, experienced by a 
friend.— My conduct in consequence, and its happy results —Reasons for my 
recording the several circumstances —An afternoon's excursion to Pinkerton 
Hill, and the adjoining heights.— Not every day that I am gratified with such 
a change of scenery, &c — Appropriate Hues from Cowper.— A poor man's 
companions in solitude. — Peep into the contents of, a library among the hills.-— 
Early indications of indisposition this season— But am able to resume, a good 
old custom, by the last night of the year* 



But if, by the last day of 1828, I had not arrived at, that 
comfortable slate, predicted by my friend ex^jcll^ ^ V«Am^ 
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month previous to that date, I certainly had, some reason to 
think, when I was so far able, on the first day of the new 
year, as, to take my short excursion from my bed-chamber to 
the shop, and found things, in such a stirring state there, that, 
I was now in a fair way, to have the more " successful '' part 
of the prediction verified; for, our retail business, which had 
not sensibly fallen off, at any time — thanks to my good 
friends — was now, to all appearance, in rather a flourishing 
state, — and indeed, it most assuredly was so. 

I was not, however, suffered to remain long at my post at 
the desk ; for, now that I recollect, I had been more serious- 
ly indisposed than had immediately come to my recollection, 
and my cough being rather troublesome, at the time that 
worthy and excellent country gentleman, Mr Hay, of Spott, 
now of Lawfield, came into the shop, he joined at once with 
my wife in insisting, that I should retire to the back pre- 
mises, where there was a fire, — and ceased not his kind impor- 
tunities until he had accomplished his purpose. 

It was in this situation, that my good friend, the writer of 
the letter above alluded to, found me, when, being in town 
on that day, he looked in shortly after, to enquire for me ; 
and so far was he from disapproving of my having taken that 
good gentleman**s advice, that he urged the propriety of it in 
still stronger language, if possible, than the other had done, — 
and did all, that he could also, to induce me, in the situation 
in which I then was, to take care of myself. 

There was a third monitor, however, that now began to 
speak, in a language stronger and more forcible than either, 
and that was necessity^ which soon convinced me, that I must 
again retire, or return, to my close quarters ; and for this 
good reason, that, although " the spirit was willing^ and 
much inclined to remain where I was, " thejlesh was weak^ 
and needed repose as well as warmth ; — and it was long, very 
long, I believe, before I dared to venture so far again.* 



* Perhaps I was nothing the better of venturing so prematurely out on the new 
yearns day )— but I make no reflections on that account, as I did it from the best 
of motives, and returned to the house, so soon as I found myself, getting too much 
indisposed to continue: — the exertion, like that which was the more proximate cause 
of the beginning of my trouble, (a walk in the country so far back at the 28th of 
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It IS a pleasing consideration, however, that my faithful 
partner kept her health, rather if any thing, unusually well, 
at the time, and, in consequence, was able to keep the wheels 
in motion, of what a gentleman, who knew something of the 
matter, was pleased to style our " excellent retail business,** 
and which he would not be disposed to think the less of, upon 
my having to order, on the 9th of January, a fresh supply of 
the particular article he dealt in, the sale of which, it 
appears, had far exceeded, my calculations, at the time I 
had previously laid in, what I then considered, a sufficient 
stock for my winter consumpt. 

As the spring and summer advanced, business, it appears, 
still continued to prosper. So early as the Sd of February, 
I had to write again to my frietid, who, I must do here the 
justice to say, had fully acted up to his profession, in his kind 
disposition to serve me, for a further supply of his article ; 
and I must also, in justice to myself, here notice, that one of 
the happiest reflections I now derived from our flourishing 
business, was, the consideration that, it put it the more in my 
power, to be useful to those who had suflered by me, — and to 
make them some amends, — in the only manner I could now do 
so, viz., in the way of business.* 



November preceding, in a Rtate of rather too much bodily debility for eren so 
short an excursion, and brought on, I need not say how, after these afflicting de- 
tails) had however, been too much for me, and gave me a very apt illustration, 
of the old wise saying, that ^* he who wishes to be soon well, must be long ill.** 
Be this, as it may, it was a considerable time afterward, till I was able to return 
to my post in the shop ; and, I think it was, at least, the month of May, before I 
got quit of the ruff shaped comforter, which for such a length of time, I had been 
obliged to wear round my neck ; — so much for the effects of sitting down 
colds :— I was inaprofound state ofperspiration, in the fore part of the day of Friday 
the 28th November, in consequence of my walk, short as it was,— I felt cold and 
chilly, in returning on a cold and frosty evening,— 'this I conceive, was the begin- 
ning of my complaint,— -it was a long time, as will be seen by the above, before 
we saw the end of it :— -indeed, my winter and spring complaints have been so 
constant and frequent since, even up to the date on which I now write, that I 
may be said, not to have seen the end of it yet ! 

* My exertions, indeea, in this respect, had become so evident, that a gentle* 
man, told my son, that I deserved a premium to a considerable amount from the 
very friend now alluded to, for the pains I had taken, to introduce and recom- 
mend so extensively, the particular article in which he dealt. I needed not, 
however, any bribery of the kind, to induce me to do, that, which I did from 
principle, and for which, and every other good I could do to promote the interest 
of that gentleman, I considered myself more than sufficiently repaid, in the re- 
peated losses he had suffered by me, and the great kindness I had experienced, 
and was still experiencing, at his hands. 
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But, in this disposition to be of service to my kind friends, 
I trust I was not singular ; for I hold, that every person pos- 
sessing any claim to a sense of gratitude, should undoubt* 
edly act on the same principle ; and where they can be served, 
on the same terms as by others — ^by old friends — it is no doubt 
their bonnden duty, uniformly, to give them a preference. It 
is, in fact, no more than an act of justice done to them, and, 
from the satisfaction I would feel myself, and have felt, in 
like circumstances, I cannot help saying, << Happy is the 
man, that having fallen short in his payments of 20s. per 
pound, is able to compensate, or make up, to the creditor, 
the difference,— orpart of the difference,— or more happily still, 
more than the difference, — ^in his future dealings ; — ^if, in want 
of the means, to do so otherwise !" 

While things were thus moving on prosperously, I could 
not fail to get into spirits; and I appear to have made no secret 
of the circumstance, otherwise one kind friend, with whom I 
had been corresponding, could not have written me in ans- 
wer, to the following purport : — " It indeed has afforded me 
much pleasure to receive intelligence from you, of such a 
happy complexion ; for it is long since you have been able to 
communicate so much good tidings, and I do rejoice in your 

joy." 

This is the true Christian way of going to work, to " re- 
joice with those that do rejoice, and weep with those that 
weep."" This kind, and long endeared friend, had put his re- 
ligion to the practical test, — and done both. Before now, he 
had, more than once, in his communications, mingled his tears 
with mine, — and he now rejoices — in my joy ! 

In tlie month of July, I see that I had a visit from my 
young friend, whose assistance was so serviceable to me, at 
the time my Popular Philosophy was in the act of passing 
through the press, and who, on this occasion, I think, had 
the pleasure of supping with me, in a friend^s house, in com- 
pany with the Rev. Mr Ellis, the late missionary to the 
South Seas, or, to those interesting groupes of recently dis^ 
covered islands, which diversify and adorn the great expanse 
of the Pacific Ocean. 
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The oonv^i'sation of Mr Eijjs, who, 1 think, said he had 
stood upon the very spot, where the much celebrated, in my 
younger days. Captain Cook was killed, in the island of 
Owhyhee, the largest of the Sandwidi groupe— was very 
interesting, and listened to, on our parts, with great eager- 
ness ; and, I recollect that next morning, (for we also break- 
fasted, with him^) that gentleman presented us with some spe- 
cimens of Australian manufactures, my proportion of which, 
as should always be the case, if possible with presents, is 
sdll carefully preserved. 

^Saturday, the 1st of August, in this year, is rendered me- 
morable in my annals, on another account, viz. ; my having, 
on that day, had an opportunity of doing a good turn to an 
old and much esteemed friend, the circumstances attending 
which, I annex, not as taking the smallest merit in the per- 
formance of, what can only be considered in the light of an 
act of common humanity, or kindness, of one person to an- 
other, — ^but in order to shew, the promptitude with which 
I acted on the occasion, with its happy results ; — that I may 
induce others, on such pressing occasions, to follow my 
example, and go and do so likewise.* 



* I had been just asked by a respected inend, who was about setting out on an 
autumnal excursion, to take a liiUe dinner with him in company with a friend, 
whom» be Jeft me for the purpose of inviting in from the country, buring the oon« 
▼enutioQ I had with that gentleman^ my newspaper, the Courant, had Udn on the 
table in the cover, unopened, and the time approached for its going into other 
hands. 

That short time, however, was big with the comfort, if not with the fate, of a 
most worthy man, and Providence was kind to him in that respect,-^for I pulled 
the paper hastily from the cover the moment my friend left me, merely to have 
a ^ght glance, bef(»re it was called for ; when lo I and behold I the article that 
caught my immediate attention, was a^ account of a coach accident, which had 
happened on the day before, at Kirkcaldy, by which, it too plainly appeared, 
that my good friend, Mr , had been seriously injured* 

No time was to be lost — the residence of this worthy gentleman was some miles 
into the country, and the Union Coach, the only opportunity for that day, would 
be in, on her way to the westward, in a few hours ; and what made the business 
with me the more pressing, was, my ascertaining, by looking into an almanack, 
that one of the passage boats, crossed from Leitb on the Sunday morning at an 
early hour. I iromediattJy, therefore, despatched a messenger, with a card to 
the good gentleman's family, very pressing, no doubt, but written in a style so 
as to cause the least possible alarm— I left Providence and my wife to manage 
the rest— .went off to my dinner — and when I returned after tea, found that the 
worthy gentleman's daughter, had reached Dunbar some little time before the 
coach had arrived, and after taking a cup of tea with Mrs M. had proceeded with 
that conveyance to Edinburgh,«i»and was, I believe, at her father's bed side, next 
morning before breakfast ; before, in fact, his fellow trftveUer had reached Dun- 

2 V. 
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My winter complaint seems to have set in early this sesL-' 
son ; but, by means of one of those notched trees in the wil- 
derness, which I have found of use among my reminiscences, 
as a kind of indexes, to point out the state of my health at any 
particular period, I am reminded, that I was in such condi- 
tion, in that respect, towards the middle of October, (I think 
it was about the 8th or 9th,) as to be able, one afternoon, to 
accompany a friend, on a little pedestrian excursion, to the 
top of Pinkerton hill^ and some of the adjoining heights in 
the neighbourhood ; and I must say, that, upon arriving at 
the ulterior points of our destination, after having called at the 
little domicile of my old acquaintance, Alexander Doughty, 
and obtaining his readily granted services, as a guide, in 
our perambulations among the mountains, we found, that in 
the richness and variety of natural scenery, which our differ- 
ent views presented, associated as the neighbourhood of these 
regions must ever be, with traditional and memorable histo- 
rical recollections, — all our labours and toils, in climbing, were 
more than compensated for.* 

By the time our Martinmas fair, which takes place towards 
the end of November, had, however, come round, I appear 



bar with the dismal intelligence,— for I met him in our entry, as he had just 
come off the Mail, as I was going to church at the usual hour, 1 1 o'clock. 

* My friend who accompanied me, was very much pleased, and agreeably en. 
tertained by the delightful prospects, we found in every direction opening upon 
our vision,—- and as for myself, who had so seldom of late been gratified by sudi 
sights — and whose unremitting attention to the^ important concerns, in which I 
had been so long involved, during these harassing and protracted '* Latter 
Struggles,'* had left me so little leisure, for even an afternoon's |:etirement ftom 
the busy scenes of life, to such ^' loop holes of retreat" as these sequestered re- 
gions* including Old Saunder's lonely hut, afforded,— through which,— as one 
might have said, in the language of Cowper :— 

«* *Tis pleasant 

To peep at such a world ; to see the stir 
Of Uie great Babel, and not feel the crowd, 
To hear the roar she sends through all her gates 
At a safe distance,— where the dying sound 
Falls a soft murmur on the uninjured ear." 

It may readily be supposed, that 1 would feel both exhilarated and gratified on 
the occasion, especially as, in addition to our out of door employment, I had the 
opportunity in doors, before we left the hill, of overhauling or inspecting some of the 
books of our attentive and kind host's library, which, alcliough, huddled together 
in rather a promiscuous manner, and in what I should have considered rather a 
reeky neuk, or recess, (for such invaluable treasures) near the fire-side, I soon 
found, comprised authorities, which, as I have since told the proprietor, would 
not have disgraced the collection of his minister !-»and which, together with his 
«(ro2ig natural powers, justly accounts ibr that superior intelligence, (for one in his 
BituatioDf) which, that humble IndvNidutil) V& «o^«VLksiAwn to poasess. 
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to have had notice of the approach of my late usual winter 
visitant. But I must have rallied again, or got some respite 
by the end of the year ; for, certain circumstances serve to re- 
mind me, that, on the evening of the 31st of December, I 
was able to resume, and go about, a long established practice 
— I may say, indeed, from the time I first commenced busi- 
ness, down to that date ; when health and other matters per- 
TOitted — ^viz., the settling of current accounts, with my bro- 
ther merchants, and other traders, at the end of the year ; and 
in which, I had in same instances, to pay out, and in others 
to* get in, balances, but in no case to any very considerable 
amount. 



CHAPTER XLII.— 1830. 

One subject of gratulation, on being able to resume my new yearns walk, to a 
limited extent, this year.— Sundry reminiscences connected with, that still well 
remembered walk — Tribute to a dutiful son in humble life. — May be held 
out as an example worth imitating. Another reminiscence, attended by 
■certain mournful recollections.— Early employment on the morning of the 2d of 
January.— Pleasant walk on Old Hansel Monday..— Have a crack with an early 
customer, and very old acquaintance..— A kind friend, has his wish at last.— 
Happy theme of my new Retrospect— Another bitter s!p from my cup.«- 
A double flower springs up in my path.-^Reported conversation, with the 
Reverend Dr Chalmers.— The subject my Popular Philosophy. «- A friend's 
remark— Have occasion to be in Edinburgh and Leith upon business «-Go 
forward to see some friends in the west«— A pilgrimage to Inverkeithing.— 
That I had not in my time undertaken another pilgrimage, a matter of regret.— 
Tribute to the memory of Hervey.-^Find on my return that during my short ab- 
sence, I hadlost another old and much esteemed fTiend.*-Employed this Summer 
in certain important researches. ^Correspondence with a celebrated literary vete- 
ran.— Publish my New General and Comprehensive Shop Bill —One great mis- 
fortune of the aged.- Death of a very old friend and customer — Attend his 
funeral to a country church-yard«— New duties to perform to the living, on my 
way home. — Reminiscence of the breaking up of an old concern formerly 
alluded to.^ A pleasant recollection, to be succeeded by another less so^^A 
stirring time with us.— Make preparations for beginning a new set of books* 
—In the midst of our greatest throng, deprived by indisposition of my best help. 



There was one matter that must have done something to ex- 
cite my gratulations, or, rather, my gratitude to the bounti- 
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ful Giver of all good^ during my rather shortened walk, on 
new-year^s day, this year ; viz., the comparatiTe peace of 
mind I now enjoyed, in regard to '^ the stranger in America" 
—I mean him of my own household, for whose welfare I had 
been rather desponding ; or, to speak truly, whose death I 
contemplated as almost certain, at the same time of the year, 
a twelvemonth ago,— -but, of which suspense I had been hap- 
pily relieved, by having repeatedly heard from him, in course 
of the year that had now passed. 

This was a happy consideration, and contributed, among 
others, to buoy up my spirits, during that pleasant, and stiU 
well remembered walk; and as I had been thinking of writ- 
ing him soon, at any rate, I thought I could not send him a 
more acceptable new-year's gift, than to let him know, as 
expeditiously as possible, the share he had in my cogitations, 
on the first day of the new year, that had just dawned upon 
us ; which I concluded, would go far to comfort and console, 
this stranger among strangers, in a strange land, — ^by convinc- 
ing him that, although absent from us in body, he was still 
present in spirit, — as these lines must shew him, if ever they 
reach his eyes, that he still lived in our affections, at the 
time these thoughts were committed to paper. 

I said, " still well remembered walk ;^ and it is amazing, 
and can only be accounted for, from the unfrequency of my 
indulging in such pleasing excursions, how fresh the inci- 
dents, that occurred on that walk, and at its termination, are 
still in my memory. 1 recollect calling, as I returned, on 
the worthy old gardener, (Peter Purves,) then residing in the 
new-house, and was much gratified to learn, that things were 
in a train with his landlord, to secure him a habitation and 
locality, still in our neighbourhood, — and where, there was a 
probability, at least, of his spending his latter days, in the 
society, and under the notice, of his dutiful son.* 



• The conduct of this young man William Purves, may, in this respect, 
be held out as an example to some of the youths of the present day, who are 
but too apt to forget or overlook tJ^eir obligations to the aged authors under Provi- 
dnce of their being ^ in the prosecution and indulgence of their own wayward 
fancies . Not recollecting, or not willing to recollect, that they, who acted the part 
of their guardians and supporters, during the tender and helpless years of infancy, 
have some natural claims upon them^for a reciprocal turn of good qffiees, when 
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Upon my arrival at home from that walk, I have still a 
pretty distinct recollection of the lady and gentleman, who 
were in waiting and who, communicated to me, another piece 
of pleasing intelligence, — although the recollection of that cir- 
cumstance, at the present moment, is not unattended with a 
melancholy association. 

My resolutions are seldom long formed, until they are car- 
ried into execution ; and as it was, besides necessary, that no 
time should be lost, in order to catch the packet, and Satur- 
day, particularly at such a season, was likely to be a throng 
day with us, I find, that I was at work so early, as betwixt 
the hours^ of four and five, on the 2d of January, — which hap- 
pened, at this time, to be on that day of the week, — in com- 
mitting my thoughts to paper, in order to be in readiness for 
the first opportunity, of getting them conveyed, across the 
Atlantic. 

After this, it would appear, however, that I had had, a re- 
lapse of my trouble, although, by the 18th, I had again be- 
come so far convalescent, as to be able to take, a pretty con- 
siderable round of a walk, for one in my state,-^n that plea- 
sant Old Hansel Monday aftemoon,-^n which, accompanied 
by the historian of Dunbar, we had an opportunity of enjoy- 
ing a pretty long crack about auld langsyncy and the days 
that were past, with an old and very intelligent acquaintance.* 

Upon the whole, the month of January seems to have 
glided smoothly and comfortably away ; so that a kind friend, 
who had occasion to write me, towards the end of it, seems to 
have had his wish at the last, when he says, " I hope this 
will find you all in your usual way, or rather better than 



the days of infirmity and decrepitude come, and the heavy hours arrive, when 
otherwise, it may be said,— they have no pleasure. 

This, in that respect, exemplary, young man, continued at his post of duty to 
the last, for old Peter died full of days, towards the end of last January ; and it 
is to be hoped, in the kind attentions of that worthy family, in whose service he 
had spent the greater part of his days, at Spott, and who never forgot him,— and 
the filial devotion of his son to his comfort, — he met with that solace^ which is ever 
welcome, but peculiarly so to the aged, on a death bed. 

• Mr Thomas Hume, farmer at Newtonlees, who had been one of my 
book customers, from an earlp period ; and, adopting the language of the 
Agriculturists on the occasion, who had since, given the most indisputable 
evidence, by the progress of bis intellectual culture, that, the good seed, in his 
caae^ had not been sown on a barren soil. 
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usual, because your usual is, unhappily, too much, perhaps, 
the wrong way ;^^ and that I really did feel more comfort- 
able at the end of this month, or beginning of the next, than 
I had, perhaps, at the same time of the year, for many 
years back, is abundantly evident, — from the wording of my 
new Retrospect, dated the .^d of February, — ^in which, pleas- 
ing considerations — ^brightening prospects — and more and 
more, causes of gratitude and thankfulness, — seem to be the 
burden of my theme. 

About the middle of February, I, however see, that I had 
another bitter sip to taste in my cup ; — ^but, to balance this, 
in some degree, in this world of ups and downsy and neoer* 
ceasing changes^ I was soon after, or of date the 7th of April, 
presented with another flower, or, rather a kind of double 
flower, — ^in the form, of a sort of round about testimonial, to 
my Popular Philosophy, — as reported, by a friend, as the 
purport of a conversation, a friend of his had recently, with 
the Reverend Dr Chalmers.* 

Early in July, I had occasion to transact some business in 
Edinburgh and Leith, when 1 embraced the opportunity of 
proceeding a little farther to the westward, to see some friends 
who resided at no great distance from the North Queensferry, 
and which little journey, in its turn, gave me an opportunity, 
which I also embraced, of making, in company with my friend, 
a pilgrimage, — not to the tomb of Robert the Bruce — not to 
the spot pointed out as the burial-place of the kings, in 



* The Reverend Dr C is reported to me in my friend*s letter, to have expressed 
himself to one of his pupils, a student of Divinity, to the following effect, — which 
I give, from my friend^s letter, in the exact words of the young gentleman himself. 
Referring to a conversation that took place, at a breakfast given by the 
learned professor to a number of his pupils, he says, ^^ Knowing that I 
came from Dunbar, he asked me if I knew, A!r — — — — ? I answer- 
ed in the affirmative. You know," rejoined he, '^ That he is the author 
of a work, entitled, ' The Book of Nature Laid Open,' I consider that work, so 
far as I have had time to look into its pages, to possess very considerable merit*' 
To which my friend, who should niw by his experience, be himself a judge, of 
such matters, is pleased to add, '•^ Now, such an opinion given by so distinguished 
a character as Dr Chalmers, in the way of an unreserved, twa handed cqack, 
I take to be, (to use his own phraseology) oi very considerable value. I am 
myself proud of it, in as much as it verities the opinion, which I ventured pub- 
licly to express of your work, long before it had received the approbation of 
any man o{ eminence, or name of weight.'* — This, joined to the other, may be 
styled a little nosegay,-— or, at least, two flow.ers in one, for which I am the 
more grateful. 
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Dunfermline Abbey— not even, to see the place which once 
contained the canonized relics of the sainted Queen Margaret, 
— ^no, but to my recent, (though long known by report,) and 
worthy correspondent, — ^the Reverend Ebenezer Brown, the 
venerable minister of the Secession at Inverkeithing. 

With this visit, the good man expressed himself much 
gratified ; and I must allow, although I have not room here 
for further particulars, I was no less so.* 



* While OD the subject of Pilgrimages, I cannot help expressing my regret, 
that, in none of my journies in England, in which I have had occasion to travel 
on both sides of Northamptonshire, I never diverged, or thought, at the time, of 
diverging, so far from my direct line of road, as to bring me in contact with 
Weston Favel, in order, to indulge myself, with a meditation among the 
tombs, over the burial place of the far famed, and justly admired Author of "'' the 
Meditations/' — and learn instruction, from the humble memorial that points out 
the spot, where are deposited the remains of this excellent person, who, it will 
be seen, by what follows, wished no artificial expedient, to perpetuate his memory. 

** Such, such," (said this good man,) '^ is the monument I would wish for 
myself. Let me leave a memorial in the breasts of my fellow creatures. Ijet 
surviving friends bear witness, that I have not lived to myself alone, nor been 
altogether unserviceable in my generation.—- Oh ! let au uninterrupted series of be* 
neficent offices be the in8cription,^and the best interests of my acquaintance the 
plate that exhibits it. 

*' Let the poor, as they pass by my grave, point out the little spot, and 
thankfully acknowledge^-* There lies the man, whose unwearied kindness was the 
constant relief of my various distresses ; who tenderly visited my languishing 
bed, and readily supplied my indigent circumstances. 

^' Let a person, once ignorant and ungodly, lift up his eyes to heaven, and 
lay within himself, as he walks over my bones : '* Here are the last remains of 
that sincere friend, who watched for my soul." 

The expressed wish of that exemplary person, as will be learned more largely in 
his meditation, over what he calls the '' garnished sepulchre*' of the •* entombed 
warrior,** seems not to have been lost sight of, by his only surviving sister, when 
she placed the humble memorial above alluded to, over his grave,«-graced with 
the following inscription :*- 

Here lie the Remains 

Of the REV. JAMES HERVEY, A. M. 

(Late Rector of this Parish,) 

That very pious man, 

and much admired Author, 

whodied,Dec. 25, 1758, 
In the 45th year of his age* 

'* Reader, expect no more to make him known ; 
Vain the fond elegy, and figured stone : 
A name more lasting, shall his writings give,^ 
There, view display*d, his heavenly soul, and live." 

I can have no expectation now, whatever, to read the above inscription in its 
original form, butuiswRiTiNOS, can never, for the early benefit I received 
from them, in the prosecution of my youthful physico-theological studies, — and 
for recommending to me, in my juvenile days, so many names that afterwards 
ranked amons my greatest favourites,— can never, I say, be erased frpm my 
memory :^while, tliis humble notice, all that I have wno to offer, in tribute to 
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In looking from the coach, on coming up Belhavea hill, <m 
the evening of my arrival, I perceived some indicaticms of sor- 
row and seemingly anxious looking, from the window of a well- 
known house, as we passed ; as if something mournful had 
taken place, and some person was expected. I suspected the 
worst ; — ^it turned out, as I suspected: — another old and much 

esteemed friend, the Rev. Mr , of , who was 

then a resident with his father-in-law, in that lodging, and 
with whom I had conversed, while he lay reclined upon the 
sofa, on the Sunday evening before I left home, — had, in the 
short intervening period, breathed his last.* 

In course of the summer, I seem to have busied myself a 
good deal, in certain researches, which ultimately led me into 
a correspondence with a character long known and celebrated 
in the annals of literature ; and who, from various consider- 
ations, I thought would likely be able to throw some 
light upon a subject, in which, at that time, I found myself 
deeply interested. I wrote this gentleman in regard to the 
cause and subject of my enquiries, on the 13th of August, 
and who, although a perfect stranger to me, otherwise, was 
so very obliging as to reply, of date the 18th, — which, although 
by no means satisfactory, in one sense, — evidenced at once the 
readiness of the writer, to give me all the information in his 
power, and the interest he took, in a case, in which, he feel- 
ingly expressed himself, as " sympathizing with me very sin- 
cerely." 

Of date, September 1830 — ^for, 1 see, that no particular 
day is mentioned — 1 issued my new and pretty comprehen- 
sive retail shop bill ; for, among all my upa and downs^ my 



the memory of so good a man, will shew, in what estimation I still hold them,^ 
and through them, that pious and exemplary individual,-«-who imparted to them 

w^thoughts which breathC'-'Wiiih love and charity, to mankind and wordt that 

ii^rn— with the true flame of genuine and unaffected devotion, to his Maker. 

* It was to this I alluded, towards the commencement of the present chapter, 
when I said, that the recollection of a certain circumstance, was not unattended 
with a melancholy association ;— for it was this worthy and amiable genUeman, 
whom with his lady, I found in waiting, on my return from my walk on the New 
year's Day ;— 'they were, at that time, on the outlook for the premises the old 
gentleman now occupied, in that pleasant situation; within a short distance of Dun- 
bar. Here my long known and much respected friend died, during my absence^ 
and the old gentleman, was doomed not long after to follow* So that the dwelling 
was at once filled and yacated,<«iiafter being so much depopulated,— in ooorte Of 
the yejur. 
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kind customers and good friends, in the way of trade, knew 
well, that I never allowed any concern whatever, to draw my 
attention, from that much valued, — ^the retail part, of my busi- 
ness :-^f this, I had frequently before, given evidence, by 
the publication of my shop bills, and of which, this one, was 
a new specimen. 

But, alas ! how many of my earliest friends, and oldest 
customers now sleep in the dust ! Within these few years I 
have seen so many drop off, that I am forcibly reminded of 
one of the evils, old men must lay their account, to submit to, 
and that is, to outlive their early companions, — their oldest 
acquaintances, on life's journey — to find themselves placed 
in the situation, described by the poet, when he says : 

** With me, that time is come ; my world is dead ; 
A new world rise8« and new manners reign : 
Foreign Comedians, a spruce band ! arrive, 
To push me from Uie scene, or hiss me there. 
What a pert race starts up !-»the strangers gaze, 
And I at them ;^my neighbour is unknown." 

Of the death of old friends and old customers, I had in* 
deed, many experiences of late ; but there was one in reserve 
for the month of October, which, as respecting the indivi- 
dual who wrote me the very affectionate and gratifying card, 
of the 26th January, 1825, and formerly noticed at page 298, 
I must not altogether pass over in silence. 

On the morning of Monday the 25th of October, I observe, 
this early friend, and respected individual, departed this life ; 
and on the Saturday following, being the 30th of the month, 
I attended the funeral, and witnessed the cofiin committed to 
the grave, in the burial-ground of Innerwick, (the parish in 
which he had so long officiated as the parochial schoolmaster,) 
Civactly that day forty-two years, from the time his name first 
stands recorded in my books, — which is rather a singular coin- 
cidence ; yet such is the case, for that first entry is on the 30th 
of October, 1788, — a time, in fact, when I was not as yet, fully 
in business on my own account. 

It was, to be sure, a long time to look back, and must have 

had considerable influence in producing a melancholy effect on 

my ^irits at the time, which, notwithstanding, did not make 

me forget my duties to the living ; for, on that day, I recollect^ 

that, in company with another respected gentleman, I left the 

2z 
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chaise at the turn of the road dowi^ to Sa^t Bams, and iq ade 
a call^ in order to enquire for another most worthy bro* 
ther of the profession^ who had been ailing for some time, 
and was slip far from being well, although in that state of 
good spirits, wl4ch,had so long characterised that worthy man, 
during his long series of protracted, and often I suspect, most 
acute suffering.* 

But there is one thing I had almost forgotten among the 
events of this autumn ; which as containing the crowning 
piece to a business, in which I had long some concern, and 
in a manner so satisfactory to my feelings, I must not forget. 
The circumstance I allude to, was the discontinuance of Mr^ 
Laidlatd*^ .morning coach,-^which had, for so long a period 
as since the month of October, 1804, continued to start from 
my shop,-^n the morning of Monday the SOth of September ; 
and it was on this occasion, that I was favoured with the kind 
letter of acknowledgment for my past services, from the son 
of the proprietress of that coach, formerly alluded to, or ra- 
ther, so largely quoted in the note, at page 112.-f- 

The 26th of December, I see, I honoured this year, by the 
designation of being << rather a better than usual Christnias,^ 



* The niffisrings of that patient, and resigned, and br thofe who knew him, much 
respected individual, Mr John Smith, Ute School Master in East Bams, are 
now also at an end,— harini; been reliered fiem them hf thfi band of death, since 
this volume went to DTes8,^leaving a young widow, and a family of smaU 
children to lament thev loss. Be was a most amiable, obliging, and fHendly 
character ; and had I a page to spare, instead of being pinched, as I now am ibx 
room, would most willingly devote it to his memory. 

But *^ deaths shafts** seetn, indeed, to have been flying pretty ^ek, ammg 
my worthy old acquaintances in this profession (with whom, I was very gene- 
ridly acquainted as a bookseller,) of late— for I have seen by the papers, since 
the death of Mr In^is, thaL of another very old acquaintance announced, viSf 
of Mr Steel, late Schoolmaster at Libberton, a most worthy man, and one 
with whom I was intimately acquainted, at the time I did business with him, 
when residing in this neighbourhood, as schoolmaster of Oldhamstocks, near the 
beginning of the present century.— But alas ! what shall I say— Mr Thomas 
Obaham, our own late parodiial Schoolmaster, my loQg se«pe(^ed imd much 
esteemed friend, with whom, and his family, I had been on terms of the greatest 
intimacy and friendship, for a period little short of a quarter of a century, 
was the first victim to Cholera in our pari8h,^having been cutoff suddenly by that 
disease, on the morning of Monday the 23d January, 1832, at his residence in 
the village of West Bams. 

f Thb letter, I may say, was a iiower of its kind, and a pleasing reminjaeenee ; 
but from what I have just related, it must have been seen, that it was soon to 
be succeeded by a reipiniscence less pleasing, that of seeing an acquaintance of 
more than forty years standing ^ consigned to the tomb. But diat, ajas ! was also 
soon to be followed up by matter for reflection, of a more grievous deicriptioo 
•tiHf Hi upon wtiidi, I ahaU n9t »t prwent enter. 
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in consequence, it is probable, of my baTing got handed me, 
on thai day, a few pounds, of what I had feared for some 
time, had become a desperate debt ; while the stirring nature 
of our business at the time— the circumstance of *my having 
prepared, or being in the act of preparing, a new set of 
books to begin the year with, and sundry other considerations, 
must have made the year 1830, after all, go down in compa« 
rative peace and serenity ;— if it had not been— ay, here comes 
the if — ^that, for the last week of the year, I had been almost, 
or, I may say, altogether, deprived of the services of my valu« 
able helpmate, who, from Friday the 24th, to the 31st, had 
not been able to enter the shop, by severe indisposition— the 
longest period, I think, she had been out of it, at one time, 
for nearly thirty yejws ! 



CHAPTER XLIII.— 1831. 

The winter 1830-31, a sthring time with U8.-*Good efibcts of certain arrange* 
menta.— Indications at hMt, of my friend*! prediction heing likely to he fuIfiUed. 
.i-A welcome stranger to the shop on New Year*s Day.— A temporary respite 
and retreat from my labours during the stranger's short continuance.-J3ays of 
exhaustion, in so short a period, how accounted for.— Lasting effects of an old 
feTer— How the ease was aggrarated on this occasion. — An apology, tliat may 
yet, not be too late fbr the information of some of my readeMM-«Sweet music to 
my ears on a Saturday evening.*-The first Sunday of the year 1831, to me 
indeed ^' a day of rest to the weary."— No wonder that I should have felt 
grateful for, and much gratified by, such an institution.««Reasons for differing 
fiem the admirers of the French deeades.«-My mind must have been in a state 
of comparatire placidity and serenity on that blessed day.«— Pleasing conside* 
rations and cheering reflections, at this particular stage of Ufe*s journey.— 
Things continue to move on spiritedly and prosperously with us, until the 14th 
of January.— Under what circumstances* I commenced those retrospections, on 
the morning of that day, at an early hour, which were continued afterwards, at 
different intervals, to the 15th December following.*-*Sundry extracts ftom my 
next retrospect, illustrative of my motives and reasons for so doing,iMand fbr 
taking time, once more by the forelock, in order to expedite my task. 



That winter was indeed a busy and stirring time with us. 
And how could it be otherwise, when, in addition to our very 
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respectable retail trade, augmented, as it had been^ in course 
of the by-past year, by some new customers of the first re- 
spectability, which must have gone so far, in the way of com* 
pensating, for the loss, of dying out old friends, (for I have 
the happiness to say, that during the whole course of my 
lengthened pilgrimage, 1 seldom lost a customer once acquir* 
ed, whom I had a wish to retain, otherwise.) 

We had also now, the business of two coaches to attend 
to, but iti that, I was much relieved by the assistance of my 
son, whose aid, indeed, I made an indispensable preliminary 
to my having any further concern in that line ; and having 
his shop over the way, almost immediately opposite my own, 
it was judged most agreeable, and conducive, to the interest of 
all parties, that, as the proprietors of the new Berwick coach« 
and one of the Dunbar coaches, were anxious that I should 
allow their respective vehicles to start from, and draw up at, 
the old established office, my own shop, he should just step 
across the street and manage the business on my side of it, as 
formerly, — which, on acount of the shortness of the distance, 
did not put him to any material inconvenience, and, as will be 
seen in the sequel, was of some use to me. 

The arrangement, indeed, at this particular time, was at* 
tended with the happiest effects, for it was the means of 
bringing my son, when he had occasion, to come across the 
street on the coach business, more in cbntact with those par- 
ticular cases, in which we stood most in need of his assistance, 
in my wife^s absence ; and of rendering himself useful in a 
number of shapes, in which, for want of experience, my 
daughter could not be considered so well qualified, although 
she certainly, on that trying occasion, did all in her power to 
make herself useful to the extent of her ability ; — ^for it 
was now indeed, a stirring time with us in many respects, and 
there were certainly more indications, of my having arrived, 
or being on the eve of arriving, at, that successful period 
so confidently predicted by my friend, at the close of the 
year 1827>— than I had before experienced, since that kind, 
but as it turned out, too sanguine prediction, was expressed. 

Yes ! that successful period, frfter being three years in 
abeyance^ seemed to be in a fair way to come at Iast>— if it 
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had not already arrived. Alas ! but it had come sooner— 
or that, when it did come, it had been of longer duration ! 
But, as I once said before, misfortune will come soon enough, 
come when it may, so I must again say, I need not anticipate. 

The weight that lay so much on my shoulders, notwith- 
standing these useful helps, during this busy and throng, 
though, in the absence of my partner, heartless and cheerless 
week, appears to have been too much for me, for 1 well re- 
coUect, that on her making an effort to return to, at least the 
back premises of, the shop, on the new yearns day, as I had 
attempted, from a state of confinement, two years before, I 
was led to embrace the opportunity, to step up stairs, and 
throw myself into the easy chair by the fire side, which my 
partner had just quitted, i^ order to recruit, if possible, by a 
ten or twenty minutes wink, as Dr Kitchiner might have ex- 
pressed it, my languid and exhausted frame, which seemed to 
have suffered much from the exertions of the week. 

It may excite the surprise of some of my readers, that I should 
speak of exhaustion, by a single week, of more than ordi- 
nary toil, — ^but let it be taken into consideration, that my toily 
for this weekp and the two concluding days of the former one, 
was not only more than ordinary, but a good deal of it, of a 
kind, not at all fitted for my capabilities of enduring. 

The throng with my accounts making out, &c. at this 
season of the year, I contrived to get the better of, by em- 
bracing the opportunity of the fire that we were obliged to 
keep constantly burning in our bed room, at this time of dis- 
tress, to get out of bed at an early hour, and have a good deal 
of my work, that way, despatched, before the hurry of the 
day commenced ; but that which I felt most oppressive, was 
the share I had of standing at the back of the counter ; and 
this, (as it may appear to most of my readers,) being the most 
pleasant and lightsome part of a shop business, especially 
with the help I could still command, — ^requires some explana- 
tion: — 

The fact is, that so far back as the end of the year 1803, 
(and, as I think, I have already had occasion to mention) I 
was ahnostf according to the doctor^s report, at the end of 
life's journey,-— in consequence of a severe and dangerous fever. 
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The effect of that fever, upon one of my legi at the time, 
was such, that much fiictba was necessary, in order to restore 
the circulation, and I believe, an unusual supply of covering 
was requisite for many years afterwards, in order to preserve 
it, when so restored. 

Now, these effects continued to be felt, for a period mitich 
longer still, in the difficulty I experienced, in standing long 
in one position, — and the manner in which my 1^ was affected 
at particular times, especially in frosty weather ; — and it un-» 
fcnrtunately so happened on this occasion, that a strong and 
severe frost, set suddenly in, so that, I had two causes instead 
of one, at the same time, operating against me.* 

The state of exhaustion in which I found myself, on the 
conclusion of the last day of the week, which, as will be 
seen from what I have already related, was on this occasion 
the ^rst day of the year, being thus, I trust, satisfactorily ac« 
counted for, it may readily be supposed, that the turning of 
the key in the lock, and the grating of the iron bar of the 
shop door that evening, would be stceei mtMic in my ears ; 
for I knew well, that there would be n&io an intervening day 
of repose. And that welcome Sabbath, was to me, indeed, 
what our minister is accustomed to designate it, in his beauti- 
ful prayer, jl day of best to thb wsabt,-— as well as, ofin^ 
siructiontothe {gnorant^'-^nddeootionto ^A0jpfou«,o--all three 
excellent objects in their way, and worthy of such a merciful 
and benign institution. 

No wonder then, that so laborious a drudge at the oar of 
human life as I had been, should have felt grateful for sudi 



* This, I trust, which I have had occasion to mention, as a matter of oonrseii 
in this part of my narrative, will he deemed a sufficient apology hy those good 
friends, who, not beiag previously acquainted with the eikcumstanee, may hard 
been sometimes surprised that I took so little of, the back of the counter business 
into my own hands, for these many years, — although I have certainly given suf* 
fident evidence, that I have not been idle otherwise ; while I have every Reason to 
conclude, by the universal suffrage of our kind customers, that my presence was 
not much missed with such a substitute in my place ;— for, whatever may have 
been our failings, and however we may have falkn short of our duty in other re* 
spects, I trust, those of the public who know us best, will do us the justice to say, 
that few persons in trade, have left their business, without one or other of the 
he€ids of the house being on the top of it, more seldom than we have done,— and few 
businesses, I believe, to the same extent, have been conducted with less help than 
we haye bad of late,— and otherwise, upon more economical principles. 
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an institution,— not only on this occasion, but so, as to make 
me declare at the time, when the French people in their rage 
for innovation, and a disposition to fly to contrary extremes, 
had commenced computing their time by decadeSy and so, 
limiting the time, so mercifully granted to man for test from 
his labour, to one in ten, instead of, one in seven, days : — * 

No wonder, I say, that with my views of the subject, I should 
have declared myself, — ^before the age as I may have appear* 
ed in other things,— so well pleased, with this old relic of an-» 
cient usage, that, if any change, in regard to the time set 
apart as a day of rest, could be judged lawful and ri^t, as 
well as expedient, — and I had any say in the business,-^-! would 
rather have decided in favour of one day in^t?e ! than one 
day in ten, according to the decade way of going to work ; 
and so have contributed, rather to shorten, than to increase the 
hours of labour ; — and that, from the most perfect conviction, 
that if men would allow themselves to be robbed of their 
birth right in this respect, it would only be to render them 
the more beasts of burden,— without adding, any thing to their 
income on that account, — while the noblest parts of their na- 
ture, for want of leisure, must be left comparatively unim- 
proved, — and the sacrifices of devotion, for want of a conveni- 
ent season, be often left unoffered — unperformed I 

This is one of those points then, in which J think, it will 
be as well to let well alone ; and never let the philanthropist 
think, among all his schemes of benevolence or improvement, 
of countenancing any thing, that would add to the ignorance, 
while at the same time, it would take from the comforts, and 
the privileges,— of the poor. 

That BLESSED DAY, the first Sunday of 1831, was indeed 
to me, a day of rest to the weary ; and as my mind must have 



* I say contrary extremes, from the conviction that many of those men who 
were induced both before and since the decade mania in France, to renounce their 
Christian profession, and embrace infidel, or deistical principles, whether in 
France or elsewhere,— were impelled to do so, by the absurd dogmas and supersti* 
tious mummeries, attempted to be imposed upon tliem by, themselves a blinded, 0T^ 
interested priesthood, — for the pure and peaceable doctrines of Christianity, which, 
freed from its corruptions, and left to operate on men's minds in its native purity, 
would soon create a heaven upon earth, — and bring about the fulfilment of that 
petition — which is so often used — but so little understood — Thy iingdom 

COMK. 
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been in a comparatively placid and tranquil state, and pre- 
disposed to its enjoyment, to what it had been on the first 
Sunday of the year, for many years before, I must have en- 
joyed it the more. 

For it was certainly at this period, a pleasing consideration 
to think, that I had now, at last, surmounted so many diffi- 
culties — ^that in the brightening prospects which had begun 
to open upon me, eleven months ago, I had not been dis- 
appointed — ^that I had at the commencement of another year, 
so many additional causes of gratitude — and that, there was 
in fact, now more than ever, a prospect of arriving, if , as I 
said before, I had not as yet actually arrived at, that 
more successful period in business, so confidently predicted by 
my friend ; — and if, at my time of life, I was compelled to be- 
gin jL NEW SET OF BOOKS, iu ordcr to accomplish this predic- 
tion, so far as my aid could go, to bring it about in its fullest 
extent, I must, nevertheless, have been borne up by the com« 
fortable hope, that, but a few years more toil, would place me 
in circumstances comparatively easy, and in which, I would 
be less dependent on friends, than I had been for some years 
past ; — ^and that, in consequence, while my infirmities in- 
creased, my cares and anxieties, were in a fair way, to be on 
the decrease : — ^And above all, I must have been much cheer- 
ed and encouraged by the thoughts, that I would soon again 
be consoled and assisted, in the labours of the shop, by the 
very efficient help, a kind Providence had raised up for me,— 
whose convalescence, by this time, had been considerably 
advanced. 

Such then, must have been my feelings at the time, and, it 
is presumed, that with such sentiments, and with such feel- 
ings, I returned to my post in the shop, on the Monday 
morning ; where, to be brief, it appears I was in a very short 
time followed, by that endeared partner, whose presence and 
assistance, contributed once more to render the toils of life 
pleasant — and to smooth the rugged cares of business. 

Things continued to move on, spiritedly and prosperously 
for some time, and in this state, it is presumed, were afiairs 
with us (for I must have arrived at a state of considerable 
tranquillity, and peace of mind, before I could have come to 
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the resolution of venturing upon the task) and thfe thrbngest 
part of the season got over, when, at the early hour of the 
14th January formerly mentioned, I set about, commencing 
these retrospecti(His, which I continued for the greater part 
of the year, but was at last obliged to discontinue, under cir- 
<!umstances so peculiarly distressing, as those mentioned in 
my VI. chapter, — and which, I will again, soon have occasion 
to notice. 

It had been long a favourite object with me, from what- 
ever cause it proceeded, to begin something of the kind, at 
ike time I should pass thb boundary linb of th&besco&e ; 
but as my reasons for so doing, as well as for ^^ taking time 
by the forelock^'''' at that early hour of a winter morning, — are 
pretty distinctly given in my next annual retrospect, which 
I committed to paper on the 13th of the ensuing month of 
February, I shall conclude this chapter, with a few extracts 
from it, and thus close, what I can only call, after all, a short 
analysis of the fourth book of my lifb I 

After commencing my retrospect of the above date, with 
one of the mottos, that I had adopted for my retrospections : 

«« *Ti8 greatly wise to talk with our past bouri« 
And ask them what report they bore to heaven.** 

I go on to say : — " So thought the poet— -so, it appears, 
thought the patriarch Isaac, when he made choice of the even- 
tide, to go out into thefields to meditate,— -and so, I have just 
given the most indisputable evidence, do I think,— by adopt- 
ing the above lines as a motto, and commencing my retro- 
spections on a larger scale, on the Jlrst morning of my 
« Evening of Life.' — ' 'Tis greatly wise,' indeed, * to talk 
with our past hours,' and what more suitable season, than 
the even-tide of the day,— and the still more sober and solemn 
twilight, — ^which intervenes betwixt life and death,— * the 
EVENING OF LIFE,'— for this purposc !" 

" 1 have therefore chosen, the latter interesting period, for 
my retrospections, — and have commenced my operations, at the 
moment of passing the boundary line — which separates my 
autumn from winter ; — ^my vigorous, and declining manhood, 
from the growing infirmities, and chilling blasts of age and 
decrepitude ; — ^in order that, by the blessing of God on my 

3 A 
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iiiiiiible eflblts, I ttaj be is fiv adnmoed as poonhle, \x£an 
the shades of life descend, and the night of deadi oometht 
wherein no man can see to imnkJ* 

<* llis,^ I obsenred furthtf, <<fully aocoonts for my tak« 
ing ma by tkefbrtlocky and begmning, these retioqiectionsi 
under the appellation of < the ereniog of life,^ at such an eai^ 
ly hour on the 14th of January ,-*-khi which day I attained like 
age of threescore ; — ^which may well be supposed to have in- 
cluded THB KoaNiKG — the voBMNooN — and the afcbbkoon ; 
as wdl as, the SPaiNo— the summsb — and the autukn;— lear- 
ing all that remain to come, under the designation of— raa 

XYSNIKO,— or, — TH« WINTKBr— OF LXFB. 



CHAPTER XLIV— 1831 (CONTINUED.) 

Lty adde my task till a more oonTenient season — Very sufficient reasons for do- 
ing 80— ^rrhral at the period, when bat une down sitting was neeessary to enaUe 
me oooTeniently to leave it off — Eztnundinary erent, wh^ch took place in thai 
short Intenral.— Remarkable dream.— 'Its timeous ooconrenoe to be noticed, or 
to be useful _How I treated it at the time, as appears by an eztraa from my 
original M.S.— -The night on which the dream took place, also fully identified 
by that extract —The subject of that most remarkable Tision described.-»It 
follows me in my waking moments.*— Is folly realized.— '^Ni^tTisions*' in this 
f&stanoe, had in reality bcMebdcd iDe.*i-Jl possible question that may be probably 
asked.— -The focta mast speak for lliemsalTes.— -Nothing inconsistent in it, 
with the usual operations of the Deity.— Nor, any thing very extraordinary in 
certain suppositions.-«The vision of General Junot, previous to the Battle of 
Lonato.«-The spectre of Brutus before the Battle of PhilippL— Dream of So* 
crates, ptrtYious to the introduction to him of his foture disdple, PUta«*-The 
power of the Almighty unbounded and unconfined in the manner of its work- 
ing, no less in providential, than in creative occurrences.*— Strange effects of 
delirium in a fever, as experienced by the author.— I feel sore, very sore, at 
the peculiaily calamitous situation, to which I find myself so suddenly reduced. 
—This ioon beeomes too apparent by its direful consequences.— -The moat predo* 
minant cause of my sufferingsr^No wish to desert my post on such a distress* 
ing occasion.— Mournful reflections at my time of life.— A U my resignation, 
philosophy and fortitude, found insufficient for a season, to support me under 
lt«— My best apology —Take the advice of my visionary monitor, when no 
other alternative would do.— -Call a meeting— One great souroe of oonsolatioo, 
•^Affecting specimen of the kind manner in which my circular was received. 



Thesb retrospections, as I observed before, I continued at 
conyenient intervals^ and as I could find leisure from the 
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date of their commencement in January, until the 15th of tht 
month of December following. On the evening of the 14thf 
I had brought my structure to that situation, in which, to 
use an architectural phrase, it might be covered in, and left 
with safety, for the winter; or, to use another way of express* 
ing myself, I had completed my work so far, as to have 
brought the rough sketch or outline of it, down to the time 
I had commenced my task,~^nd which, consequently embrac« 
ed, in the imperfect state, in which, however, it yet was— the 
whole period of my existence from the 14th January, ITfl^ 
to the 14th January of that year, 1831. 

All that now remained before I laid my work for a season 
aside, was, to put on the cap or crowning stone, which I 
intended to do, and actually did, in the form of another, or 
concluding chapter on the 15th, when, as I also have former- 
ly observed, in order to devote my attention more exclusive^ 
ly to the concerns of business, at the approaching throng 
season of the year, I actually laid my task aside, or, as I ex-» 
pressed myself in writing to a friend, ^ himff my harp 
upon the willotvaj'^'-^with the intention, of resuming it again, 
at a more convenient season. 

Matters, it will be observed, had been brought almost to 
that desirable state, in which I wished to have them, (when 
this interruption which I had for sometime been contemplating^ 
was to take place,) — ^by the evening of the 14th. The 15th I 
meant, when I retired to bed that night, to devote to m^m 
other down sitting, for the purpose of writing the concluding 
chapter ; — ^but in that short time, — that interval of a single 
night, — ^a very extraordinary, as it afterwards turned out to 
be, event took place, — and which will be found to be, no doubt, 
the most extraordinary circumstance, take it altogether, that 
has been recorded in my narrative. 

In short, I *< dreamed a dream^ not less remarkable 
and memorable for its subject, than it was for the precise 
time it happened ; for, had that dream been a night sooner, as 
not coming conv^oiently into the subject of my writing on the 
14th, — and nothing happening on that day, to bring it to my 
recollection, it might have altogether escaped my notice. If, 
it had been a day later, and then, it had been too late to 
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have been noticed in th^ concluding chapter of my Retrospec- 
tions, and consequently, could not have stood on record, as 
the best evidence of my veracity, in the relation of, what now 
appears to me, an event of a most extraordinary nature. 

For whatever obloquy or sneering, I may expose myself 
to, by so doing, I cannot forbear remarking, that, so sure as 
Joseph was warned by a dream, upon a very pressing and 
urgent occasion, to flee into Egypt, so sure was I warned,— 
and prepared, — ^and the better fitted, — ^for the shock I was 
doomed to receive within the short period of two or three 
days from the time that it happened, — ^by that, now to me, 
ever memorable dream^ — ^a dream never to be forgotten— 
never to be erased from my memory, however lightly I might 
have thought of, or treated it at the time — ^and that, I so 
thought of, and so treated it at the time, may be learned from 
the manner in which I introduced it, along with another sub- 
ject, of also, rather mystical import, into the manuscript, 
(which is still preserved, to testify for itself, if necessary)— 
of my concluding chapter. 

In that chapter, after enumerating a number of motives 
for contentment, gratitude and resignation, arising out of a 
consideration of my more recent experiences, — I go on to say, 
" what may be yet reserved for me, in the womb of futurity, 
I know not, and cannot pretend to guess.— I have even had 
many ups and downs, and hopes and fears, during the short 
lapse of time, since I began these retrospections — the seed- 
ed packet^ is yet unopened; — and I have had, a fearful dream, 
last night.'' 

In regard to what I said farther in relation to the sealed 
packet, — ^(as belonging to that class which I have so repeat- 
edly hinted at, under the designation of ^^ the veiled sub- 
jects,'') I shall here say nothing ; — ^but, in respect to the 
dream, I could not help remarking, <^ Although there can be 
no doubt, that, if it is so the will of the Almighty, night vi- 
sions may befriend us, I put little or no reliance upon it one 
way or other. My hopes and expectations t^ fixed upon a 
too sure foundation, to be easily shaken either by the ravings 
of a distempered fancy, or the night ravings of an uneasy 
mind." Does this breathe any thing of being imder the influ* 
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ence of a superstitious terror, for the consequences of dreams? 
-^And yet, let me record the subject of that night's vision, 
as to the time of which, there could be no mistake, — ^for the a- 
bove extract is taken from the very text of my manuscript^ 
written on the 15th,— a dijy, let it be observed, before Mr 
' s circular was issued, — and then, leave my readers to 
draw what inference they choose, from the event ; or attempt 
to explain away the singularity of the circumstance, in the 
best manner they can. 

I say then,and sayit positively, and without the smallest dan- 
ger of contradiction, — ^that, in the night which intervened be- 
twixt thel4th andlSth December, 1831, — Idreamed a dbeaM) 
and that, the reminiscences attendant upon the recollection 
of that dream, which are too strongly now impressed upon 
it ever to be erased from my memory, are to the following pur* 
port : — I dreamed^ that I was standing in my shop, when 
some person told me, that my old friend Mr ' was 

sitting in the Mail Coach, which was then in the act of chang- 
ing horses, on its way to the South, at the usual place op- 
posite to Mr Cossar's Inn, or, rather, on this occasion, I think 
it was a little further down the street, and so nearly opposite 
to my own shop door. 

As I had previously been thinking of, ordering down from that 
gentleman, a supply of the particular article in which he 
dealt, in order to be the better prepared for the approaching 
season of demand, I stepped out to the coach, in which, I 
found my friend sitting alone, in an apparently disconsolate, 
or at least, very thoughtful mood. 

Upon making known to him the purport of my stepping 
out, when I had heard that he was in the coach, he listened 
to me, for some time, apparently with a good deal of 
attention, although, still seeming in part, wrapt up in his 
reverie, — when all on a sudden, he broke silence by assuring 
me, in his usual hasty manner, when any way agitated, that, 
he could no longer be of service to me, even in the way of 
business, — ai4 concluding with these memorable words, 
which he pronounced most emphatically, with the repetition, 
exactly as 1 have recorded it, — " You must call a meeting- 
call a meeting." 
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These prophetic words» as they afterwards proved to 
<< you must call a meeting— call a meeting,^ uttered at a 
time, when I so little expected any thing of the kind» follow* 
ed me in my waking moments. — It was to them I alluded^ 
in the above extract from my M.S. and they still ring too 
audibly in my ears, to be easily forgotten. 

Thus, I have- put the public in possession of the facta re- 
lating to that most extraordinary dream, happening as it did 
at that precise time^ — now let my readers mark the event. 

The DBBAM, let it be kept in view — took place in the night 
betwixt the 14th and 15th,-r-the manner in which I treated 
it on the 15th, is related as above. — Mr ■ issued his 

circular calling a meeting of his creditors, on the 16th,-— but 
as an evidence that I had heard nothing of it until the 17th, 
1 have, to this moment, an unfinished letter in my posKes- 
sion, ordering the very article, I was in want of being sent, 
at that time, and which, I had been writing previously to 
Mr , calling in the afternoon of the 17th, and con- 

veying tome, the dreadful — and had it not been, that, in thia 
instance, " night visions,"' indeed, " had befriended me," 
and, the intensity of the shock, had been somewhat broken, 
or lightened by the dream, (which, at that instant shot across 
my mind, little as I thought of it at the time,) — ^might have 
turned out fatal, — ^intelligence ; for, I do not see how, from 
the deplorable and protracted bad effects it has had upon me, 
AS IT WAS, how I could, without some such preparation, as I 
had undergone, have stood it. 

And do you reaUy suppose, may some of those presuming 
wise ones, who would remain incredulous to every thing that 
they cannot fully comprehend by their limited faculties, that the 
Great Being, who has created so many august bodies, and 
regulates with unerring skill, the great and mighty concerns 
of the universe, could have stooped to any thing like a pro- 
vidential, as you may call it, but miraculous^ as in this case, 
we are bound to call it, interference, in the concerns of a 
solitary individual, — an atom in an atom workU who must 
lay his account to be governed by general rules, and the or- 
dinary methods of his operations, in the affairs of men ?— 
Why, I have mentioned the facts exactly as they oc« 
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curred^^-^-andlet these facte speak for thetnselv^ss— but toe toy 
part, I can see nothing, more inconsistent, in the supposition 
that, the great Governor and Almighty Ruler of the Uni- 
verse, should busy himself with the concerns of a solitary in- 
dividual,— or, with one of us puny mortals^ as these sage per- 
sons in their wisdom, may style if an, the noblest creature in 
the material creation, uniting as he does in his own person^ 
amaterial structure with the order of intelligences,— than that, 
— ^in HIS capacity of creator, he should have taken no less 
pains with the various springs of action in the construction 
of a fly,— or a mite,— than with those, necessary, for the 
movements of, the stupendous elephant* 

It is quite a mistake in comparing great things with small, 
to attempt by that means, to set limits to the power of the 
Alhiohtt,— 

*^ Who sees, with eqaal eye, as God of aU, 
A HERO perish,— or a sparrow falL**-« 



Who, can feel it no more a disparagement to his character, 
as LoBD OF ALL, to give, on one occasion. General Junot, 
some foretaste, of what he was to experience at the battle 
of Lonato, through the medium of a " night vision,^' than to 
give on another, the far famed Brutus, an intimation through 
the medium of his " evil genius," of what he was to meet 
with at Philippi.* — ^Who can think, it no more degrading. 



* The story of Brutus and his evil genius, is familiar to every school boy, who 
has read Plutarch.— But that related by the Duchess of Abrantes^ in her memoirs 
lately published, in respect to the dream of her husband, on the evening previ- 
ous to the above battle, can, as yet, be only known to a few, I will here, therefore, 
give it in her own words :-« 

^^ The evening before the battle of Lonato ; Junot having been on horsd>aGk 
all the day, and rode above 20 l^ues, in carrying the orders of the General-in. 
Chief, lay down overwhelmed with fatigue, without undressing, and ready to 
Start up, at the smallest signal. Hardly was he asleep, when he dreamed he was 
on a field of battle, surrounded by the dead and the dying Before him was a 
horseman clad in armour, with whom he was engaged. 1 hat cavalier, instead of 
a lance, was armed with a scythe, with which he suuck Jutiot several blows, 
particularly one on the left temple. The combat was long, and at length they 
seized each other by the middle. In the struggle, the vizor, the casque of tbie 
horseman, fell off, and Junot perceived that he was fighting witli a skeleton ;•» 
« soon the armour fell ett^ and death stood before him, armed with his scythe. 
*^ I have not been able to take you,** said he, ^^ but 1 will seize one of your best 
friendiM— Beware of me! ** 

** Junot awoke bathed with sweat. The morning was beginning to dawn, and 
he could not sleep from the impression he had received. He felt convinced that 
on«of h«« brother aid-de-camps, Muiron and Alarmont, would be slain in the 
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"with the eqaal eye in which he beholds all his creatures, to 
give the writer of this, call him if you will, one of the loweaty of 
the lowest order of intelligences, some little foresight into futu- 
rity, by means of a dream, the better to prepare him for what 
was to happen, — than to instruct, that most noble and exalted 
character, Socrates, by the same means, on the night previous 
to Plato^s, being put under his care for tuition, of the nature 
of his young charge,— and the splendid fame he was destined to 
arrive at.* 

I do not mention these things as implying my unqualified 
assent to their veracity. — ^They may be true, or they may be 
not, but I distinctly believe, that the power of the Almighty is 
unbounded, and unconfined,in these respects, and that He can 
vary his modes, and means, of conveying and communicat- 
ing impressions to the mind, as well as on the senses, at his 
pleasure. — In fact, to apply the sage remark of Goldsmith, 
in reference to the creation of the monsters of the deep,— to 
these, out of the ordinary course of things, methods of com- 
munication, — *' to believe all that has been said of siLch 
things^ would be too credulous, and, to reject the possibility 
of their existence, would be a presumption unbecoming man- 
kind !-f* 



approaching fight. In effect it was so : Junot receiyed two wounds,.-one in the 
left temple, which he bore to his grave ; and the other on the breast ; but JUuir- 
on was shot through the heart." (See Alemoirs of the Duchess of Abrantes.) 

* The story of the dream of Socrates, on the night previous to his l^ture dis- 
ciple, Plato, being presented to him by his father, is related under the head of 
Plato, in Fenelon*s Lives of Ancient Philosophers. 

f There is a circumstance recorded in my Retrospections which, altbough 
it happened too far bacic to be detailed among the events of this, what I may 
well call, THX FOURTH BOOK OF HT UFx ;— yet, as the probability is great, that I 
may never have an opportunity of bringing it before the public, afterwards, 
and as a brief recital of it, will no doubt astonish some of my readers as much 
as the subject of my dream, 1 shall here introduce it, as illustrating mj argu- 
ment, that impressions may be conveyed to the mind for the most beneTolent of 
purposes, &c. and consistent with what are called natural causes too,«-altbough 
they may appear to be somewhat out of the usual way. 

I recollect perfectly well, that at the time I was so bad of the dangerous fever, 
with which I was afflicted near the end of 1803, and, the effects of which, as 
must appear in my last chapter, 1 have not yet got quite the better of, I was 
lying one night broad awake, at the moment that a fcaiale relative,— my wife's 
mother,— -was in the act of going out of the chamber door, having just been 
relieved by her daughter, who bad taken her place at my bed side. She had, as I 
well remember, just got the length of the door,— I was lying, at the time I think, 
in a pretty easy and composed state, and, so far as I recollect had eyed her with 
CMlmaeUf is she receded from i\\e\)«d.nd«;— when all on a suddeoi ny wife (whoi 
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But, to return from this digression,— with whatever com. 
posure 1 was at first enabled to bear up, under the afflicting 
intelligence, for which, I must always insist, I was in a great 



blessed be God, is still alive to testify to the truth of what I am recording) was no 
doubt startled by my eKclaimiog in a rather loud and vehement manner •* Guard/** 
The old woman to whom the word was no doubt addressed, as might have 
naturally been expected, rushed back into the chamber— My wife looked with 
astonishment ;— but as soon as I had time to recover myielf a little, I assumed 
the most placid appearance I possibly could, and said, with a smile, or rather a 
kind of half. suppressed laugh, *< I thought your Mother was the Guard rf the 
MaU Coach " 

The fact is, that at the moment, the old lady had reached the chamber door, she 
all on a sudden underwent (according to the then state of my powers of vision,) 
a most complete transformation,^»Bnd instead of now appearing in the grave and 
sober habiliments of a grey mantle, &c. in which she had just left the bed-side, and 
in fact, in which I traced her distinctly in her progress towards the door,— -she 
atood befor me, in all tlie dazzling splendour of a rosy looking guard of bia 
Majesty *s Royal Mail, not, let it be observed, in one of his almost worn out 
auits, or about to be, cast off garments, but as if, he had been just decked out in 
his best attire of glittering gold, on shining red, in honour of bia master,— th« 
king's— birth day. 

The moment, however, that Mrs , came within a certain point of dis- 

tance, from my optic nerves, she resumed her wonted form, and former ha- 
biliments,^-and it was, in consequence, of this double transformation having been 
■o suddenly effected, in my presence, without my being conscious how it took 
place, that my risible faculties were somewhat excited, at the time 1 gave th« 
little explanation,— all I could give, — to my wife. 

There can be no better evidence that I was quite sensible at the time, both be* 
fore and after this happened, than the proper and natural appearance the old 
woman assumed for the second time / while I eyed her with attention, as she a- 
gain progressed towards the door— through which, however, (now that I was 
prepared for the event) I was obliged to allow her to pass in silence, in the exact 
garb and appearance she had before assumed, at the same point of distance, vit. the 
rosy cheeked and splendid attired Guard of the Mail Coach ! 

But all this, I will be told, was the consequ^ce of delirium,— I know it was, 
and from what I experienced on that occasion myself, I shall ever look upon 
the illusions, consequent to delirium, in those cases of acute bodily suffering, 
where only indeed they will be found to be generally prevalent, as among the 
most merciful, among the merciful ordinations of Providence. 

And shall I deny to the Author of these mercifid ordinations, created as they 
may appear to be, by the illusions of-a diseased brain, that praise and gratitude 
due, for what I myself have experienced from them, merely became, I cannot 
tell by my limited faculties, and the confined powers of my optical vision, even 
in its most healthy state,— how such things are brought about,— or the manner 
in which they are occasioned,— amidst the varied and wonderful workings of 
Omnipotence 1 

No ! we must, in these instances of benevolent interference, by whatever 
natural meanly they are effected, (for it is only by such means, in such cases, the 
God of nature works) adore, and adoring own, with gratitude, the kind provi* 
•ions of that providence, which, by means of such illusions, carries off, and 
diverts, our attention in the moment of extreme suffering, to those unsubstantial 
creatures of our distempered (though it be) fancy,— which amuse us at the tim« 
they relieve us from anguish ;— and causes, even *' Night Visions" to befriend 
us, on particular occasions, or on some pressing or trying exigencies,— by what* 
ever means,^-or in whatever manner— such things are occasioned. 

That I might have been led, or predisposed to dreaoL about Mr i ■ i i , at 

3 B 
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degree prepared by that memorable dream^— yet, when I had 
had, a Uttle time to recover myself, and think oyer a matter, 
which I soon saw, left me only one alternative, I could not 
help feeling sore, very sore, at the peculiarly calamitous state, 
to which I had been so suddenly, and at a time, so utterly un- 
expected, reduced ; — and that I did feel sore, to an alarming 
extent, the situation to which the state of my health was soon 
brought, gave too evident demonstration. 

Indeed, I have often said, when reflecting on the sudden 
and rapid efiect these sad reverses, appeared to have taken, 
both on my health and spirits, and the great efforts Mr 
— — , and other kind friends had to make, in <n*der to in- 
duce me to endeavour to take sustenance and to bear up with 
more composure on thistrying occa»on, — that, 1 never thought 
any thing earthly could have affected me so much, — and if 
this should be urged against me as affording no great evi- 
dence of my ^^ren^/A of mind and disposition to overcome, 
I must just plead as an apology for the excess of my grief, — 
that it was for the sufferings of others, more than my own, I 
felt most acutely, — aggravated by the forlorn consideration, 
that I had now arrived at a time of life, more calculated for a 
state of repose than that of increased toil. 

So far, however, from wishing to die, and so get quit at 
once of my toils and my burdens, I often repeated, that I was 
never more desirous in my life to live, — and well might I, 



that pnciM time, in coBtequence of my baYiDg been so recentlj thinlcing of 
writing to him, is very possible ; end that I should see him on that occasion, in 
the Mail Coach, a situation in which I had often seen him before, is also far 
from being improbable;— and so far my dream may be accounted for, on com* 
mon, or what are usually designated natural principles ;.^n the same manner 
as the buttling warrior, after a bustling day of preparation, may be much pre* 
disposed to dream of being engaged in the fight— on the night before the battle* 
Bot, who, in either case, can advance one step farther in clearing up the 
mystery,— -by the strongest reasoning powers of the most acute reasoner— for 
what connexion had the preparations of Junot, with the ominous pageant that waa 
made to pats before him in his dream ;— allowing that the relation of the story 
afterwards to his duchess was exactly as it happened :— And what connexion 
could my previous intention of writing Mr , or my having seen him 

oftner than once in the Mail Coach, allowing these circumstances to have led 
me so far into the matter of my dream— what eonnexion, I say, could these 
have with the mysterious development, and no lets mysterious warning, given 
me by my visionary monitor,«i-whose misfortune, at the time of my dream, had 
not been whispered— «nd whoM circular, in fact^ waa not issued, iinlU the day 
aAvrllMMlffteordtdUl 
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for, if the philosopher of the Lake of Geneva, was correct, so 
far in his estimation, as formerly noticed, according to the 
imperfect notions of human duty he entertained, what must 
have been the conclusions 1 should have come to, who stood 
at once in the two-fold capacity of a debtor and the father of a 
familyy — and at the same time, professed to be governed 
by, that more perfect system of ethics, which prohibits sui- 
cide,, and admits not, of a man proving the coward, and 
basely deserting his post, until legally summoned away by 
his Maker, — on any account, or under any pretence whatever* 

But, still, there was something so very afflictive in the 
idea, that others should again suffer, as well as myself, through 
this new mUfortunef'-'^axid that, at so late an hour of ht 
DAT, when I might have so little in my power to make them 
amends,*— that I could not, with all my philosophy, aided by 
the efforts of christian resignation and fortitude,— help, tot 
some time, sinking under the pressure of my calamity. 

Alas ! little did I think, when I first sat down to these 
Retrospections, that, at a time, when I had almost congratu- 
lated myself, with having, at last, got over them, and con- 
sidered myself on the eve of entering, if I had not already 
entered, on a ^^ more successful period,^ than I had experi- 
enced for many years ; — I should all on a sudden find myself j 
€mce more, driven back to the tumultuous ragings of a tem-^ 
pestuous hurricane,— all on a sudden, have my efforts frus- • 
trated — ^my hopes blasted, — and all my fond anticipations, 
and pleasant prospects overwhelmed, and lost, in one con- 
fused mass of darkness and dismal obscurity, — in a moment. 

The extent of my calamity, at such an advanced period 
of my life, with the affecting considerations necessarily attend- 
ing such a situation, — ^in a properly regulated mind, — ^will, I 
trust, prove the best excuse I can offer for my infirmity, in 
sinking under it, — and will, not be refused as my apologist, 
by HIM who knows the true extent of our sufferings, and our 
griefs, — as well as the causes and the motives— from which 
those sufferings and sorrows proceed. 

Well, I took the advice of my visionary monitor, and did 
call a meeting— call a meeting, — ^but not until I took a short 
time to consider, and deliberate on the matter— during which, 
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I found ; it was the only alternative I could adopt. But it is 
a great consolation for me to think, that, if I felt so sore un- 
der the unhappy alternative to which I was reduced, — I had 
soon many indications that others felt for me as well as my- 
self. 

My circular was issued on the 22d of December, and be- 
fore the end of the year, 1 had deeds of accession banded me, 
not only agreeing to what measures might be proposed, at 
the meeting which was intimated to be held on the 5th of 
January, — ^but really written in such a kind and condoling 
strain, — ^that, notwithstanding the suspense, I must necessarily 
have remained in, at the time the old year passed away, 
must have done much to console me, — and to make the year, 
so far, depart in peace. 

One of these letters, dated the 80th Jan. ivomB. young repre- 
sentative of an oldjlrniy with whom, I had been long acquaint- 
ed in the way of business, is so much to the purpose, that I can- 
not forbear coppng the greater part of, — ^indeed, I may say 
the whole, with the exception of the signature, &c. and with 
that pleasant little December flower, conclude my present 
chapter. 

*^ Dear Sir.— -It is with much regret-»we notice, that circumstancei have 
again compelled you to stop payment* 

"After a life of continued-— unwearied exertions— in honest industry— to such 
% mind as yours, it is a most severe blow :«»the high opinion we have always had 
of your integrity, will induce us to concur in any arrangement you may propose, 
at the meeting, for the settlement of your (.ffliirs, 

'« We remain. Dear Sur, 

** Yours truly," &e« 
ZQih Deo. 1S31. 
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CHAPTER XL v.— 1832. 

Three First days, in one. — Time, that cures many m wound, had not as yet, 
*^ts desired effect on me.— Aloumful cogitations attending a melancholy con. 
trast— Still, some grounds of consolation and incentives to gratitude.— Sundry 
affecting considerations.- Again, a stricken deer.— An aged tree nearly torn 
up by the root.— A blasted and withered shrub of long standing— at last 
falls before the blast— A new claim to an old title.— Consolatory considera- 
tions, notwithstanding all these.— Melancholy Sunday, which ushered in an 
irksome and mournfully eventful week.— Meeting takes place.«»Plaio speaking 
statements,— -A ccompiinying address-— Short*coming8, how again to be ac« 
counted for.— All our hard earned earnings again gone.-»This» still not the 
greatest matter of regret.— Immediate acquiescence in the measure proposed, 
by the parties present —Deeds of accession soon come in from absentees.-^ 
A few anxious days of suspense.— >H ear at last from a kind friend. -^-A pre- 
cious gem worth preserving.— Timeous arrival to put me in spirits, and 
enable me to rise, as it were, to newness of life, on another Anniversary of 
my Birth..— Wonderful changes produced in a very short time.«-How I was 
affected by the contents of my kind friend's friendly letter— Idea suggested 
by that letter.— Resolution in consequence.— A most appropriate motto, at 
the commencement of my work. — '' Many vfs axd downs,'* indeed, in 
my eventful pilgrimage. 



The first Sunday of 1832, arrived in the threefold capacity 
of — the^r*^ day of the year, — the first day, of course, of the 
month, — and the first day of the week ; — but it was not the 
first Sunday, since my recent overwhelming misfortune broke 
upon me ; for two Sundays had intervened since that time^ 
sober enough, I dare say, although I have no note or recol- 
lection, of the circumstances attending them. 

Indeed, it is very probable, that my thoughts would be so 
absorbed, in the sudden change that had befallen me, and the 
deplorable condition to which I had been so unexpectedly re- 
duced, as to swallow up all other considerations, for the pre- 
sent. 

The short time that had elapsed since the 17th, the day on 
which the fatal intelligence reached me, may, however, be 
supposed to have done something towards restoring me to 
composure, and bringing me somewhat to myself; and it 
must be confessed, that, in ordinary cases, the lapse of a few 
days sometimes,, has a very wonderful effect. 
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But, alas ! mine was not an ordinary case^ and the wounds, 
which, in their green state, or when deadened, by the surprise, 
the suddenness of the event had occasioned, had now, the 
more I had had time to reflect, upon the unhappy circum- 
stance, begun to fester, or to bleed afresh, — and the 1st of J|^ 
nuary found me far, very far indeed, from being in possession 
of a mind at ease, or, in that state of calm composure, in 
which, in midst of all my toils and discouragements, I was 
found — on that day twelvemonth* 

The contrast, indeed, could not fail to afiect me much, as 
the several circumstances which induced comparison would 
flit across my perturbed mind. Then, might I not think — 
but one short year since — 1 stood high in hope — ^big with ex- 
pectation — and, already, as it were, indulging in die joyful 
anticipation, of having now arrived, or being on the point of 
arriving, at that more successful period, so confidently pre- 
dicted by my friend ; — Now, I was deep sunk in the dough 
of despondency, — if not of absolute despair ! — my former ex- 
pectations all passed away as a visionary representation — ^my 
fond anticipations dashed from my lips ere I had yet tasted 
them — and no friend now left^ to cheer me up by his comfort- 
able prognostications, and to assist me forward in the way of 
promoting their fulfilment, by a continuance of his own kind 
oflices — ^for 1 must do that friend the justice to remark, that, 
up to the last moment, these were not withheld to the utmost 
of his power ; — nay, by some of his more recent communica- 
tions, that long-tried friend seemed still to be disposed to 
serve me, when, alas ! that power was gone. 

Then, I might again think, I had left the shop on the Sa- 
turday night, only solicitous about having my exhausted 
powers restored by the rest of the Sabbath, in order that I 
might return on the Monday morning, with renovated vi- 
gour, to the pleasing toils of the week : — Now, I might have 
thought, what restorative can administer to a mind diseased,— 
and a body so broken, and a constitution so shaken, as mine 
had now become — and that in the short space of a few days ! 
— and what cordial, I might have farther thought, sufficient- 
ly strengthening, to fit me for the approaching conflict— with 
all the other arduous and irksome duties of the week ! 
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Then, I might have concluded, I had been borne up by 
the delusions of brightening prospects, never, ah never ! to 
be realized — and in the fond anticipation of, what turned out 
in the end, to have been deceitful joys, never to be come at : 
.i^Now, however, I saw through, in my unhappy experience, 
the delusions and deceptions, that hope, the last refuge of the 
wretched, had been practising upon me, — ^and which, might 
have made me afraid, to trust myself, to the suggestions of 
Hope for the future. 

But, whatever I thought, or might have thought, in these 
respects, there were, nevertheless, some grounds of consola- 
tion, and motives for gratitude, which, in the solitude of that 
silent Sabbath, 1 trust, did not altogether escape me. 

I was, indeed, again a stricken deer ; — an aged tree, 

DREADFULLY SHAKEN, AND ALMOST TORN UP BY THE ROOTS ;^ 

or, rather, may I not say, at my time of life, and in allusion 
to the humble sphere I had been accustomed to move in, in 
society — ^a blasted and withered shrub, of long standing, 
indeed, but which had now given way before the remorseless 
pelting of this new, and deeply aggravated storm ; — and had 
again, anew claim, to the very affecting title I had assum- 
ed, as so peculiarly adapted to my case, on a former occasion. 
But still, the consolation I had already derived from those 
numerous communications, which had contributed so effec- 
tually to pour in their respective balms into the wounds af- 
fliction had made, and of which I produced such a precious 
specimen, as a conclusion to my last chapter — the circum- 
stance of my having yet one friend, who, in addition to the 
kind sympathy he had expressed for my sufferings, and the 
strenuous exertions, and forcible arguments, he made use of, 
to induce me to try and take sustenance, and such other mat- 
ters as might be conducive to the restoration of my health, — 
manifested the strongest disposition to serve me, and render 
himself useful in the way of carrying me forward to the com- 
pletion of my settlement ; — and the comfort I must have ex- 
perienced, from the consideration, that, although the fearful 
dreamy as I called it at the time, had been realized, in almost 
its literal sense, yet it had borne marks, by its effects, as 
having been rather sent to me as a messenger of kindness ; — 
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for, I could not, at that time, have forgotten, as I now trust 
I never shall, the benignant service> it rendered me, a few 
days after it happened, in breaking a stroke, which, as I 
have already observed, without such a preparation, might 
have been too much for me, — and so been the means of heei^ 
ing too heavily on, — or puUingtoo hard at, — as the poet would 
express it— 

** My nervet,— those tender strings of life : 
M'hicb, pIuckM a little more, wUl toll the beU, • 
That calU my few friends to my funeral !** 

must have acted, or ought to have acted, as so many incen- 
tives to gratitude. 

But, whatever was my conduct, or however remiss in my 
duties I may have been on the occasion, that melancholy Sun- 
day passed away, — and on the Monday morning, I commenced 
the labours and disagreeables of that eventful week, on which 
my meeting was to take place ; and on that week, the meet- 
ing eventually did take place, but not until I had been fully 
prepared for it, after a most laborious task, in making up 
our minute inventories, &c. So that, I was able to lay be- 
fore the gentlemen assembled, such a set of plain-speaking 
statements, as must have set all attempts at chicanery (had 
there been any) at defiance, accompanied by the following 
address, which will be allowed to speak for itself : — 

To SUCH OF MT CbEDITORS AS MAY MEET THIS DAY, IK Mr CoSSAE*S 

Ink, Dukbar. 

«< GzKTLEMEK,<»-There are few people, I believe, who have toiled more, and 
longer, at the oar of human life, than I have done, to so little pur. 
pose to themselves.—- It is not, however, my present intention, to take up a por* 
tion of that time, which you are now called upon to devote to other purposes, 
by any detailed account of my grievances. 

>( My mind, indeed, is too much distressed for the task, by recent calamitous, 
and, to me, overwhelming events, to allow me, even had I more inclination 
to do so. I cannot, however, forbear, stating, that, the circumstance that weighs 
most heavily on my mind at the present moment, iq, the harrowing consi- 
deration, that, so many of my old and kind friends should have suffered with, and 
through me. 

^* The several statements here exhibited, will shew, at a very slight glance, 
how my affairs stand wiih the world. The debu will be found to be pretty 
correctly stated, although, the general amount, for want of the proper returns of 
some of them, may be, a few pounds in or over. 

**• The Inventory from which the abstracts are made up, will be found to 
be taken with a minuteness of detail, which might surprise any one, who 
would have the patience to look it over,— and that part of it, denominated, 
*^ Household Furniture, &c.** will be found to comprehend, the tery bed I 

LIE ON. 

^* Such as they are, however, every thing is at your service, and disposal, 
if you think that more cmw be made of them, for the general good, otbwnriw 
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fikan remaining in my hands, at the humiliating offer I am so reluctantly con^ 
pelled to make, but which, it is too evident, from the depreciated^ unsalgm 
abie^ and unavailable nature of so great a proportion of the articles,-— is as 
much, as I can be expected to realize from them, in any reasonable given 
time, viz." &c. &c. &c 

'^ And I remain, Gentlemen, with sentiments of all deference to the decision 
of the Meeting, your very obedient Servant, 

(Signed) *' Oeorob AIiller.*' 

N. B. It may be proper to add, that, in accounting for my short-comiogs, I 
was enabled to make up a statement of losses, &c not only, fully equal to the 
amount of those short-comings, but actually exceeding them,— which shewa 
again, that all our hard earned profits at the back of the counter, &c. for these 
last four years, must have gone, to enable us to make up the difference, as 
tax as it was practicable ; or, at least, to make that difference the less— and 
had these only been found sufiicient to have covered all,^— how little would we 
have regretted the sacrifice. 

I need scarcely say, that, after the exhibition of these 
statements, and accompanying address, I had my offer, pain- 
ful as it was for me to make it, accepted, and my wishes gra- 
tified, by the immediate signature of acquiescence of all the 

parties present, of whom Mr , of ■, was very 

judiciously chosen preses. 

After the meeting, no time was lost, in transmitting a 
printed copy of the minute, as signed by the preses, to the 
absentees, and deeds of accession soon came in from all 
quarters. 

There was one gentleman, however, from whom, on account 
of the length and extent of our dealings, &c. I was parti- 
cularly desirous to hear, but from whom, I had not heard, 
up to the morning of the 13th. 

In course of that day, however, I heard from my friend. 
His letter forms too precious a document to be altogether 
left out of my records, although it may be necessary to shorten 
it a little. Here, therefore, follows a pretty full extract from 
this precious gem : — 

*' \2th January^ 1832. 

^' Deab Sir,— I received both your letters, which gave me some uneasiness, 
I have now got over it, and feel very much for you and Mrs Miller,— more so 
than I have for myself. 

'^ You may believe me, it was more for want of time, than any thing else, 
(except inclination,) that prevented me from writing you sooner, and now agree 
to the offer of composition you have made ; and trust, you have taken Care not 
to offer more than you are able to pay. 

*^ Make my compliments to Mrs Miller, and tell her, I feel most sincerely for 
her. She must keep up her spirits, and hope for better days. Many ups and 
downs you have had in this world, but we should remember, this is not our 
resting place. You must again excuse haste, and believe me still,*' &c. 

This letter, although dated on the 12th, did not reach me 
till the following day, when, although it came late, it came 
•fttill in good time, to soothe my breast, befotet^lmxi^^ \.q ^c^^ 

3 c 
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on the evening of the ISdi^ and so enabled me to rise, as it 
were, to newness of life and increased Tigour, on the cinsiiing 
morning — ^the morning, again, that ushered in another anni- 
▼ersarj ot my births— Alas I what changes had taken {dace 
within the compass of that memorable year, so considerable 
a part of which I had devoted to my Retrospections !— or^ ra- 
ther, during the short period (for a month had not yet ex- 
pired) since I laid those Retrospections aside ; — and, fetal re- 
semblance ! too truly to be verified — Hune mt hasp upom 
THB willows. 

In reading over this kind, frank, and friendly letter to my 
partner, — upon its receipt, on the evening just alluded to, — I 
must not say^ that I was able to accomplish it with a certain 
d^ree of composure ; for, to use an expression in the next 
kind letter I shall have occasion to quote— *^ my feelings got 
fairly the better of me,^ and I was not able to accomplish it 
at all. 

I could say much, very much, on this subject, but I know 
that I have said as much already, as I will, perhaps, from 
certain hints I have got, get thanks for. Expressive silence 
must, therefore, be my refuge on the occasion — further than, 
that, if I live, I trust, the worthy gentleman will not altogether 
lose his reward ; and, whether I live or not, he must ever cany 
about with him the testimony of an approving conscience, as 
an earnest of what he may expect, when he experiences, in 
his own person, that *^ this is,^ indeed, << notoub bestimo 
PLACB,^ by being called to a heavenly and more enduring 
inheritance. 

There is another expression in that letter, which I must 
not forget to mention ; for more depended upon it, perhaps, 
than the writer had any idea of, at the time he adopted it, 
or the recorder of it in these pages, most assuredly had, at 
the time he was obliged to desist from reading it,— Km the me- 
morable evening of its arrival. 

My kind friend, it will be observed, among other things, 

makes the following remark :— " Many ups and downs you 

HAVE HAD.^ Now, it strikes me forcibly, that it was from 

the suggestion these words conveyed, knowing, as I did, that 

my friend was correct, that the idea of introducing the ** up» 

nnddowns^^ both into my on^iidL «indLisi^nt»T«cieiitly pub- 
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lished prospectus, originated $<— anO, for his sake, were there 
no other reason, I shall endeavour to preserve these ^^ upk 
and downsy'* whatever alteration I may otherwise be disposed 
to make, in my present title ;— which resolution, I hope^ my 
kind readers will be the more disposed to approve of, now^ 
when, I trust, they are fully convinced, by the perusal of 
these pages so far, that I have, indeed, had my *< mtmy 
upa and downs'^ in life,-— and that, a more appropriate motto, 
than that which I have prefixed to the first of my introductory 
chapters, could scarcely have been chosen. 



CHAPTER XLVI— 1832. (CONTINUED.) 

Many are die instances of kind treatment I receifed otherwisA-^Reasomi fan 
being more particular in my notices of some cases, than others.— And for 
adopting certain extracts as my mottos, at the beginning of my first chapter. 
—.Am overwhelmed with sets of kindness ttota. all quarters.— -My wh<^ 
eale merchants, again not singular in this respect.— Conduct of old friendil 
and customers.-- All classes and descriptions of persons, seem actuated 
by the same kind and feeling spirit.-— Names not mentioned, but which, can 
never be forgotten.— My earnest prayer in their behalf —Happy results of 
these timttltaneoas and encouraging acts of kindness— Expedients that I 
thought of, and had recourse to, in my extremity.— My first attempts me6t 
with disappointment— Try a new method, by endeavouring to dispose of the 
books of my private library.— At same time, intimate my intention, of 
bringing out these " Latter Struggles,*' if likely, to meet with encouragement. 
•-Original circular and Prospectus.— Early encouragement to proceed.— Speci- 
men of the manner in which my catalogue, and accompanying circular, Ibc. wefe 
received by my old correspondents.- Publish my enlarged prospectus.*-- 
Pleasing consideration, which must have contributed much to restore my 
health, and revive my spirits.^Pro8perity gives friends, but adversity triea 
them»«-My old brethren in the book trade not backward, to evince a fellow 
feeling on the occasion. ^Kind offices of certain respectable firms in my behalf 
—Reasons why I selected these paiticular houses, as my friendly auxiliaries* 
—One expression in the letter of one of my coadjutors, particularly gratify, 
ifig.— I am not long in coming to the resolution of proceeding with my ta>k. 
—Commence writing my MS. in earnest.— Oo to Press^And, find myself ab]p| 
to send the present chapter in good time, to the printer, after havhig had somd 
ground to fear, that my '^ Latter Steugoles," would, in the end, hav« 
turned out — *' Deadly Conflicts.*' 



It is not to be understood^ that, in dfreUing longer on my 
kind friend's letter, than I will, as I observed, peiitaps get 
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thanks for, from himself, 1 have been any way remiss in my 
duty of gratitude, to the other gentlemen, with whom, in the 
way of dealing, I was similarly situated, and who, have also 
dealt so kindly and generously with me.— No ! many are 
the instances of kind treatment I have received, and many 
are the effects of the most generous feeling I have experi- 
enced otherwise, which, to use a strong Hebrew expression, 
I shall never forget, until my right hand forgets her cunning, 
and my tongue shall cleave to the roof of my mouth ; and 
if I have made particular reference, only, to one individual, 
in addition to the above, I trust, all suppositions of invidious 
distinction, will be done away, when I shall have given some 
explanation. 

The other individual, then, the gentleman who wrote me 
the very feeling and friendly letter, of the 30th of Decem- 
ber, and from which, the extract at the end of a preceding 
chapter is taken, is the only representative of a house, with 
which, I bad be^n in the practice of doing business for a pe-^ 
riod of upwards of forty years ! — and a testimonial from 
whom, I must, therefore, have considered, as of no ordinary 
importance ; — while, of the gentleman who wrote the very 
affectionate and pathetic epistle, so largely quoted in the last 
chapter, let it be understood, was not only one of my most 
early acquaintances in the way of business, now remaining, 
at the helm of affairs himself, (and long may he continue to 
do so,) but, that our transactions had been so numerous, and 
so extensive, in the course of time, that no person could form 
a better estimate, than that worthy gentleman, of what our 
deserts were — and how far, we still deserved his sympathy, on 
this late lamented occasion. Hence, I considered, the few 
feeling and friendly lines from his pen, as indeed ** a precious 
OEM worth preserving ;'' and hence, the reason why the quota- 
tions from these two estimable and much valued letters, (al- 
though without any disrespect or disparagement being meant 
to the others,) have found a ready, and so conspicuous a place, 
by the way or in the shape of, mottos, at the beginning of 
the first of my introductory chapters. 

, But, I may well say, as I have often said of late, that / 
have been overwhelmed fry 7pmdne«9,-<^<experieQced Iremall 
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descriptions of persons,—- on that mournful occasion. Those 
numerous acts of kindness^ by which n^y soul was so often 
melted down into the most grateful emotions, were far from 
being confined to gentlemen connected with me only as whole- 
sale dealers, and who, of course, as the principal sufferers, it 
was proper to bring forward prominently in the list. 

My good friend, the Rev. Mr Jaffbay, our own parish 
minister, was very assiduous in his kind attentions, on this 
lamented occasion, as he had been formerly, on that, of my 
son^s illness and death ; and it gives me much pleasure to 
state, that the name of that gentleman stands fivBt on the 
list of names for my ^^ Latter Struggles,^^ and which, has been 
since followed, by those, of the greater part of the gentlemen 
composing our Presbytery ; — while, I have also the satisfac- 
tion to add, that the Rev. Mr Jack, of the first Associate 
Secession Congregation in this place, had the kindness to set 
an example to his flock, by being the fibbt to send in his 
name, on the very day on which I issued my new and en- 
larged prospectus, and so had evinced my determination to 
proceed with my work. 

My good old friends, and Umg respected customers, on 
hearing of my great misfortune, seem to have vied with each 
other, in order to convince me, that however unfortunate I 
had been otherwise, I had not, as yet, fallen any thing in thetr 
estimation — ^whilethecircumstance of others, of a more modem 
date, continuing to deal with me, as formerly, was a further 
corroboration, that my pbobity and imteobity, these invalua- 
ble jewels in the number of the poor man^s treasures, and the 
acknowledgment of which, by so many kind friends, had been 
such a solace to me on previous occasions, — ^yet remained un- 
sullied. 

In short, all classes of the community, from among the most 
respectable, and first, families of the neighbourhood, down 
to the humble artizan, and daily labourer, who were accus- 
tomed, to leave part of their earnings in my shop, on each re- 
turning Saturday evening,inexchange for the necessary weekly 
supply of goods, — seem to have been actuated by the same 
simultaneous, generous impulse, on this afflictive occasion : — 
an endeavour^ to make me forget, the unhappy reverse by 



which I had been so recently afflicted ; and to encourage me» 
to bear up^ under this new pressure of lifers evils :->- 

And this, let it be observed, was not in words, but in deeds^ 
«>p-not in empty professions of air-built stability ; but, in the 
more tangible and solid manifestations of their sympathy y-» 
a continuance of their kind and oUiffing favours — in the way 
of btmnesSf-^'^at a time when, every favour of the kind, must 
have been more obliging than ever,-— and which, while the re- 
collections of these kind friends, and customers, who never 
forsook me in the day of adversity, can never be obliterated 
from my memory,— must demand, and shall have, my last- 
ing gratitude. 

The result of all this was — that my little family establish- 
ment, instead of being broken up, and its members scattered, 
has been preserved — my business, instead of giving any indi« 
cations of falling off, for the first three months after the un- 
fortunate disaster took place, and while my attention was 
necessarily so much taken up with the affairs of my settle- * 
meut, had rather given evidence of an improvement : — ^That 
my credit too, in that short period, instead of suffering much 
diminution, had been in a great degree restored ;— »«nd, 
as a natural consequence of all, — ^that my health, which had 
been, so recently, dreadfully shaken, and become so exceed- 
ingly precarious, was soon found to be considerably amend- 
ed, — and I was once more again, in some degree enabled, to 
rally my depressed spirits, and to proceed with alacrity, in 
the way of preparing myself for my new engagements,— in 
order to enable me, by the time stipulated,— 'to carry them 
into execution. 

Among the various expedients I thought upon, for so de- 
sirable a purpose, so soon as my mind was brought to this 
more composed and collected state, was, that of endeavouring 
immediately ^or with the greatest possible expedition, to dispose 
of my surplus, or rather — remaining stock of books-^-chiefly 
consisting of my own publications ; — ^and which, being taken 
into the inventory of course, could not be otherwise, made 
available for the purpose intended. 

To effect this, I first made offer of those of which I pos- 
seBsed the greatest number, to a quarter from which I ex« 
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pected a favourable return. In my expectations, here, how- 
ever, I was doomed, once more, to meet with disappointment 
*-— for, to my first letter to that quarter, dated the 23d Janu- 
ary, 1832, I have, to this day, received no answer, — and I 
may add, that I have not been, as yet, more fortunate, in re- 
gard to the disposal of that part of my stock, in some other 
quarters, to which I had applied. These formerly kind friends 
may, however, have had reasons for their silence that I am 
not aware of ; and I may, perhaps, yet hear from them, on 
their learning, from these pages, that I was so much in ear- 
nest in my application. 

If, in these attempts, however, I was unsuccessful, there was 
no reason why, I should give up the point of bettering my 
condition if possible, in such a time of need, by other efforts ; 
•—and the newt I resolved upon, was, to try and dispose of 
the greater part of the books of my private library ! — Old 
FRIENDS, and well cultivated acquaintances were some of them y 
but this, was one of those imperious occasions,-*-when the 
Oldest friends must part. 

After waiting, therefore, for at least a month longer, to 
see if there was likely to be any thing forthcoming from the 
former attempt, I issued, of date the 28th of February, my 
^< Catalogue of Books, Globes, Maps, &c.'" at reduced 
prices, at which, they were to continue for three weeks from 
that date, if not previously disposed of. 

But as, I soon saw that I could count upon no great things 
from that part of my plan, (let the sale go as it might,) to- 
wards making up the deficiency, arising from my disappoint* 
ment, in respect to the other method. I, without waiting the 
result of this new experiment, embraced the opportunity of 
sending out my catalogues, to accompany them with the 
following circular, of same date, — 28th of February : — 

** Being compelled by circumstances to begin, as it were, the world again, at 
a time of life when it would have been much more desirable to haye withdrawn 
from its pursuits, I have been induced to adopt, as one expedient, to put me in 
the way of« being better enabled to get on with my new task, and to do some- 
thing for my support in the *'*' winter of life,** to part with many of my old 
friends and early companions, in the shape of the Books of my Private Library, 
which you will find, mixed up with a number of other Articles, in the Catalogue 
herewith sent; and, I need scarcely add, under existing circumstances, that 
fthould any of them be thought worthy of a place in your former collection, the 
favour of an early order will be gratefully received. 
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** A Ithottgh, from the pvesent state of my health and spirits, (whidi have snffei* 
ed much by recent events,) I can promise nothing positive at this time, in that 
SBspect, yet, if it shall please the Almighty to restore me to a due measare of 
bodi, by the end of the ensuing summer, it is my intention, as a further effort to 
enable me to rise above misfortune, and in accordance with my long established 
habits of literary pursuit, to issue a Prospectus^ for publishing, by subscription, 
what I would now call, in allusion to the melancholy occasion ; 

LATTER STRUGGLES IN THfi JOURNEY OF LIFE ; 

FROM, THE BETB08PECTI0KS OF A SEXAGBKARLAV. 

In which, some of the more recent Ups and Downs,*-the Joys and Sorrows,-* 
the Hopes and Disappointments,*— of a life passed in comparative obscurity, 
but replete with much striking vicissitude, ioA not without some occasional 
attempts to be useful, will be delineated in such a way, as cannot fail to 
interest the careful observer of the providential development of human eventt, 
—to excite the sympathy of those who admire the patient and persevering 
efforts of suffering humanity, in the midst of misfortunes of an appalling nature, 
and surrounded by difficulties of a no ordinary description,»*and to impress upon 
all, the instability and uncertainty of earthly comforts and human acquirements* 

For the reasons mentioned, I can, as yet, say nothing postive on this head, 
but, as the promised patronage of a few of my friends, may have some influence 
in bringing me the sooner to malce up my mind on the subject, I shall feel much 
obliged by your signifying, at your earliest convenience, how far I may count 
upon pour name^ and of such of your friends as you may be able to prevail upon 
to join you, in the event of my coming to a determination to proceed, &c.* 

This letter, it will be observed, by the last paragraph, 
was intended to serve, as a mean of ascertaining the senti- 
ments of the public as to this particular, — as well as, an an- 
nouncement of my intentions, in case those sentiments were fa- 
vourable — and in the latter capacity, it was soon found to act in 
a very efficacious manner ; for, along with orders for the books, 
it brought in the most encouraging inducements for me to go 
forward, — ^from many an old friend and new acquaintance ;— 
from the former of which, the following extract of a letter, 
dated the 9th March, may be taken as a pleasant specimen. 

My friend, in the beginning of his epistle, commences, ^* I was duly favoured 
with your letter, dated the 28th ulr. and was so much affected by its melancholy 
contents, thar, in attempting to read it to Mrs ., my feelings got fairly 

the better of me, and I was obliged to desist — Although to an honourable and 
independent mind, it must be distressing in the extreme, to see every effort blasted, 
and the cup of happiness dashed from the lip, at the moment of expected enjoy- 
ment, still I am certain, that, in the midst of all your misfortunes, you have at 
least, the cordial sympathy of all your friends. And I fondly hope, that you 
wiU yet be enabled to pass the remainder of life in ease, and comparative indepeno 
dence." And after pointing out the articles, he wishes me to send him nom 



* What follows, in regard to the number of pages, price, &c. 1 do not con- 
sider it of any consequence to repeat, as by the time the New, or more enlarged 
Prospectus issued from the Press, it was found necessary to make some altetation 
in these particulars, not, however, of such a nature as to occasion any demur, 
among those who had previously sent in their orders,— ibr the substitntizig of 
400 pages in the place of 360, — and of, a cloth back, instead of paper boards,-* 
at the trifling addition of sixpence, must, at once, have appeared as an evident 
advantage to Subscribers, aad in which light it could not £sil to be held by them. 
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ihe'Catalogaes this kind friend, of many a year's standing, and now residing at ^ 
■ome distance from our locality, goes on to say, ^^ Should the Sexagenarian think 
pfoper to g^ye his retrospections to the world, he may rest assuredf that every 
exertion shall be made, to procure as many Subscribers as possible,** which, 
indeed, from former experience, I had no reason to doubt, would be the case^* 

But this, although assuredly a most pleasant specimen, is 
but one, of the many kind and encouraging communications, 
I now received from all quarters, and which, with the number 
of names, that continued also to be sent into my shop, from 
so many respected and much esteemed individuals, soon left 
me, little reason to hesitate, as to the propriety of publishing 
my prospectus, in due form, — ^in case my health was sufficient- 
ly recovered by the time mentioned,-^and other matters ad- 
mitted. 

That prospectus, dated the 1st of August, was in conse- 
quence, put into a state of circulation, and it really must have 
contributed much to the restoration of my spirits^ if not to 
my health, to see how my kind old friends, and new agents, 
busied, and interested themselves, for me on this occasion. 

•Not only did individual subscriptions, for one or two copies, 
continue to pour in, to swell the lists I kept under my own 
more immediate management, but my correspondence with 
my agents at a distance, soon convinced me, that, notwithstand- 
ing the opposition they met with from cholera, and other 
causes, they were far from being unmindful of my interests ; 
indeed I must say, that, although in some of my expectations 
I fell short, there were others of my agents, who far exceeded 
my most sanguine expectations. 

If there is truth in the adage, " Prosperity gains friends, 
and adversity tries them," I certainly may say, and say it 
truly, that if I liad an opportunity at this time, to make 
many experiments of the latter kind, in many of them I found 
— that my friend, weighed in such a balance, was not found 
wanting. 

Even my old brethren, the booksellers, when it came to 
be my turn to address them, on the occasion,-^though one 



* This letter, it will at once be seen, is that alluded to in my last chapter, 
and an attention to the words will shew, that my quotation, as there stated, is 
quite correct. Alas ! that in the short time which has intervened, that Idnd 
and sympathizing friend should have lost his amiable partner, who would 
no doubt, feel for us on this lamentable occasion, as wcU as himsdf. 

3 D 
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dt them> a gehtlemati wh6m I much Esteemed, and iras in 
fact a subscriber himself^ gave me rather a kind of damping 
hint on the outset, by biddingmenot be sutprised^ if the efforts 
of his house should not be effectual^ for a particular reason 
which it is nnnecessary to repeat — shewed, that there was still 
a fellow feeling among that respectable body of men, for an 
OLD BBOTHEB OF THE TRAixE, who had spcnt upwards of forty 
years of his time, in the exercise of, and in learning their 
profesdon-— and who must have therefore, turned to them^ as 
significantly hinted at in my circular to booksellers — with 
the more fraternal fondness. 

The kind services of the house of Messrs Olirer and Boyd, 
and Mr Cadell, of the firm of Messrs Robert Cadell & Co. 
among their brethren in Edinburgh — and of Mr J. Lumsden, 
of the firm of Messrs J. Lumsden and Son, in Glasgow, I 
trust this humble record will be the means of preserving in 
lasting remembrance. But that nothing may appear invidi- 
ous, or disrespectful, to the many other worthy individuals in 
the line, — ^in consequence of, my having particularly selected 
these gentlemen, for conducting the business for me in their 
respective cities, I shall here state, as briefly as possible, my 
reasons for so doing. 

The house of Messrs Oliver and Boyd was selected for, not 
only old acquaintance sake, but the great number, and some 
of them to a very considerable extent, of transactions, which 
had taken place betwixt us,— without, I believe, a mistake of 
any consequence, if indeed any at all, or a single angry word 
ever being exchanged, on any occasion whatever. It is now 
a long time since the 25th of December, 1804,-- ^at memoror- 
ble Christmas day^ — when, over our heef steaky instead of a 
goose^ — and my watch lying upon the table to mark the pro- 
gress of the minutes, lest I should miss the coach, I cleared 
Mr Oliver's hands so efiectually oihis " Little Warblers," &c. 
previous to my setting out upon a pretty extensive business 
journey myself, and 1 think, just at the timci he was making 
preparations for the arrangement with his respected partner, 
who, having sincethe firm commenced, taken an active part 
at the helm, must have a tolerable idea of, the nature and 
extent of my trmsactionsi with the house since that period. 
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The firm with which Mr Robert Cadell ia connectedi I 
selected partly for a similar reason ; for many a transactiop^ 
and some of them too to a pretty considerable amount, I hsA 
had, with the old firm of Messrs A. Constable & Co. dpwn-^ 
ward from the time formerly alluded to, in wl^ich I had thQ 
extensive one, in regard to the Beauties of Scotland ;* and 
partly, from the circumstance, of Mr Cadell'^s feeling conductr'^ 
the friendly part he acted — and the kind advices he tendered 
me^^'^'on the evening before, the meeting which took place, oa 
the 7th September, 1816,— which I still remember with grati-p 
tude, however little thanks that good gentleman got from xxm 
at the time. 

In regard to my other good friend, on this occasion, Mr 
James Lumsden, I may plead also, almost the same apology 
•^the long time I had been in the habit of doing business 
with his respected father, another of my old and early ao- 
quaintances^^the extent of my transactions with that firm 
for such a length of time — and the uniform friendly disposi- 
tion, which, the only now representative of the firm has mani^ 
fested to me ;-'*and of which, I have just now, had so convincn 
ing a proof, in the exertions he has made, to increase the num-* 
ber of my subscribers. 

And truly, in selecting these worthy agents, I have not 
been disappointed,-**^their kind exertions, I cannot forget, 
while their lists are preserved for my government in sending 
out the copies ordered,-^^nd while these pages remain 
to record them, there is little danger of my forgetting them 
afterwards. 

There was an expression in a letter from one of my kind 
coadjutors, on this occasion, which gave me much pleasure, 
^< the trade are more actuated by a regard for yourself, than 
to the buying of new books, with any hope of being able to^ 
sell them againP This could not but be very gratifying, 
when conveyed in a letter, accompanpng a list of the names 
of all the individual gentlemen he had seen on his rounds, 
but one, and that one, I am not without hopes, of still see^ 
ing on my subscription paper. 



* See note % pag< ^^ ^^ ^ o^ ^^ prttwat uslumf » 
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It was on the^r$t of August, as I observed before, and as 
I see by the date, that I first issued my enlarged prospectus 
to the public— on the first of September, I sent out my cir- 
cular to booksellers — and I think about, or by, the^r^^ of 
October, — I must have been so far satisfied with the amount 
of my returns, as to enable me, to make up my mind to go on 
with the work. 

I waited, however, during the lapse of another month, to 
allow time for more returns to come in ; and on the 15th of 
November, set myself down in earnest, to my manuscript, 
which, by the 14th of February, I had brought to such a state 
of maturity, as to allow me to lay it aside without inconve- 
nience, while I made preparations for the printing ; and, in 
the mean time, of date the S5th of that month, I issued my 
last circular, intimating my intention of going to press 
*' early in, or by the middle of March at furthest,'' and 
«o ** as the work may be out as early as possible in June,'' 

In course of the month of March, I see I did go to press, 
and now (this day, June 21, 1833,) I am able to send this, 
the last chapter, save one, to the printer, — so that, if I can 
only keep things moving forward for a few days longer, I 
shdl not be much behind my time after all.* — ^And that, not 
without having experienced another series of ups and dozens, 
attended by their corresponding hopes and fears, arising out 
of circumstances over which I had no control, and which, it 
appears, I had not given sufficient consideration, at the time 
I issued my last circidar, in February. 

This series, though short, has been upon the whole, pretty 
severe — ^indeed so much so, that more than once, 1 have 
trembled for the consequences, — and no wonder, my read- 
ers may say, when I further inform them, that during their 

* And, I had little need to be so ; for the mortality among my much esteemed 
subscribers has been so great, during the short period since 1 published my pros- 
pectus, in August last, that it makes me melancholy, on looking over my lista, 
to think, how many of the eyes that I expected would, about this thne, havt 
met these pages, are now closed in death :»-giving me so much reason to ttenibk, 
Ibr my own safety, and to say, as I draw towards the end of my task— 

(< When in this vale of years I backward look, 

And miss such numbers— numbers too of such, 

Firmer in health, and greener in their age, 
. And stricter on their guard— and fitter far 

To play lifSe's subtle game,—.! scarce beUeve 

I stul tnird'ie.*' 
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continuance, I have been led to express my fears,— that, 
these, what I have styled " my latteb struoglss,^^ would, 
in the end, turn out «< dkadlt conflicts !"" 



CHAPTER XLVII. 

Ofl, THE CONCLUDING CHAPTER. 

Some very pertinent questions that may be put, in this stage of the business^^ 
At best, the work in its present state, must be considered but a melancholy 
medley.— Very different from what it would have been, had my subject and 
. limits permitted me to hare gone further back into the tista of time.—* 
Answer to the fji^pposable remark, that it may not yet be too late to do 
so.-— I would be in no want of materials for a continuation of my work, 
—Nor at a loss for titles for my additional Tolumes i— No apology necessary, in 
regard to the manner in which I have redeemed certain pledges.— But much, 
in respect to the way, in which I hare executed my task, otherwise— I have, 
however, too good an excuse, for any deficiencies or defects in that respect, 
which must go far to disarm the powers of criticism.— In what manner the pre* 
sent volume may be found useful, notwithstanding all its blemishes and imper- 
fections-— No prospect, for the present, can be held out, that I shall proceed 
with my more early reminiscences —Varied instances of well-known characters, 
who have died at their post.^-Weighty considerations against my indulging 
in the idea of proceeding further at this time.— Drop the subject in consequence, 
and proceed in my endeavours, to render my present attempt productive and 
available, for the purposes intended— No saying to what resolution I may 
come afterwards.— Grateful emotions to present benefactors, gratefully expressed. 
—My parting valediction.— My own desire to be resigned, and patiently submis- 
sive to the will of the Almighty— The best last sacrifice— Beautifully 
expressive and most appropriate concluding prayer, admirably adapted for all de- 
scriptions of persons.— But peculiarly suitable for the aged pilgrim, when 
almost arrived at the end of the Journey of Life. 



And now — I shall not say, my kind and courteousy (as has 
been often said, although, perhaps, sometimes with as much 
intended adulation as sincerity,) — ^but, my kind and gene- 
rous — ^and, if you have had patience to follow me thus far— 
PATIENT and INDULGENT BEADER — ^What do you think of my 
« Latter Struggles," now that I have set them, although 
yet in an imperfect and unfinished state, in a kind, so far as 
we have come, of regular, or orderly array before you ? 

Am not I borne out in the assertion with which I set out, 
in my prospectus, that my life, although humble, and passed 
in comparative obscurity, has been, uotmt\v&t;Kcvdcai%^ '^^ t^ 
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plete with much striking tneisMude^ nnd not without some 
occ(monal attempts to be tiseful^ and, aa exhibiting, (in par- 
ticular, that portion of it, which has been brought under your 
more immediate notice,) a specimen of ** the patient andper-* 
severing efforts of suffering hufnanitf, in the midst of mis- 
fortimes of an appaling nature^ and surrounded by difficul- 
ties of no ordinary description f" 

And have not my conflicts been arduous and severe in the 
extreme, and. of such a protracted and procrastinated nature, 
as fully to warrant the appellation I have given them, in my 
title, of'* STRUGGLES ;^—-while, being chiefly comprised in, or 
confined to, that particular portion of the life of a Sbzagbna- 
BiAN, which may properly be designated, his i^sr mebidian, 
or, the AFTERNOON period of his days, the other appellation, 
that of <* LATTER,^^ will be found to be no less, legitimately, 
applicable — thus constituting, together, in its plain, ob- 
vious, and literal sense, in which oiily I wish it to be un- 
derstood, the title, which 1 originally designed for, and have 
still preserved to, — my book — that of " Latter Struggles.^ 

As to the Scriptural motto, that I adopted for my prospec- 
tus, and which is still exhibited on my title, — ^if it beadmittedfor 
a moment, that the author (and who can refuse to admit this,) 
has had his ups as well as his downs in life— -his early joys, 
as well as his latter sorrows — hh former hopes, as well as his 
more recent disappointments — ^his morning^ — and /ore- 
noon,— -^and noontide — ^ACQuisiTioNsandsuccEssEs, as wellashis 
afternoon losses and bereavements — ^nothing, certainly, can 
be more becoming, as well as appropriate, than to make some 
allusion to such matters, and, in that allusion, to evidence 
that patient and submissive disposition, by which he wishes 
his work to be distinguished, and which, it will be observed, 
I have done in the words of that motto — while, the propriety of 
his poetical ones^ can scarcely be called in question, when they 
are considered in connexion with — the humble and obscure si- 
tuation the writer occupied in society — the few chances he 
had, of ever being admitted to, any of those high places of 
power, for which, he is thankful he never had any ambition 
-—and his never, among all his exertions, having made any 
effort to distinguish himself, by any of those deeds which are 
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^nerally the subjects of exaggerated eulogy on i\\e flattering 
MABBLS,— ^which, too often indeed-— 



iC 



bids renown. 



With bla2on*d tropliies, deck the spotted name ; 
And oft, too oft, the venal muses crown 
The 8la?e8 of vice with never-dying fame.'* 

And what, — may I further enquire, are your sentiments in 
regard to the spirit that breathes throughout the performance 
—the kind of materials of which it is composed — the man- 
ner in which I have redeemed my pledges to the public, in 
respect to the terms I undertook to bring it before them—* 
and, lastly, how, upon the whole, you are pleased with the 
way, in which, I have ultimately executed my task, in point 
of accuracy and general correctness, &c. ? 

As to the first, the spirit that breathes through my present 
volume, I hope it will be found to be, in strict accordance with 
the expectations I held out in my prospectus — ^from its agree- 
ment with that, by which, I trust, the greater part of my 
former productions, since the days of my Cheap Tracts, has 
been distinguished. 

As to the kind of materials, of which my fabric is com- 
posed, it must never be forgotten, that, on the present occa- 
sion, they were not left altogether to my discretion in select- 
ing, but are just such as, (after my misfortunes hadconfinedme 
to that particular period,) came in my way, in the natural 
course of events ; and, considering the situation in which I 
have been placed for these last fifteen years of my SexagE" 
NARiAN period, it must be confessed that my book, at the best, 
must be but a melancholy medley — very di£Perent, indeed, 
from what it would have been, had the whole of my Retro- 
spections been given to the public ; or, if my narrative had 
been made to end with the period at which it may be said to 
have chiefly begun, viz. the close of the three first divisions, of 
fifteen years each, of my life — and so, like the memoirs of my 
early contemporary, the well-known James Lackinoton, have 
ended with, the forty-fifth year of my age ; for then, indeed, 
as my reminiscences go to shew, there would have appeared 
a much greater proportion of the lights^ and a consequent 
disproportion of the shadows^ of life-^then, indeed, it 
would have embraced more of its joys and fewer of its sor^ 
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rotos^^more ot its sweets and fewer of its bittera-^mote of 
its successes^ and euccesaful «^rer/um«— -and^ of course, in a 
comparative sense, fewer, far fewei^of its disappointments 
and dreadful discomfitures. 

So that, should any thing appear ddTective or faulty, in 
this respect, I trust it will be placed to the proper ac- 
count — ^the being obliged to confine myself, in recounting 
my Latter Struggles, to that particular period of my life in 
which they occurred — and not from any want of materials to 
have given the work a very different complexion, had the 
nature of my subject, and my limits, have permitted me to 
have gone further back into the vista of txmx, in my recit- 
als, — and taken in along with them, the more smusing scenes 
of infancy and childhood — the interesting indications and 
early development of character, which the season of youth 
and youthful activity afforded — and those experiences, and 
successes, of more mature and riper years, that distinguished 
and followed my meridian toils, and mid-day exertions — all 
of which, it must be obvious, had passed away, before I had 
entered upon, the period embraced in these " Latter Strug- 
gles," — and that long protracted series of conflicts, which has 
since, borne me down to the earth, — had overtaken me. 

It may indeed be said, in one sense, that this may yet not 
be too late ; as, in possession of plenty of materials, I can 
be at no loss in that respect. I grant that it is so ; but, from 
certain considerations, I dare not at present indulge in the 
most distant hope, or hold out the smallest expectation, 
that it shall be so.* 



* For want of materials, indeed, I could be at no loss ; for, my three to- 
lumes of Retrospections would make, each of them, an octaoo volume of itself ; 
and, had I published that work, under the original title ot the ^* Evening of 
Life,** &c., three volumes, each as large and fully printed as the present one, 
would have been found little enough to have contained these ^' Retrospections of a 
Sexagenarian,*' with what emendations and additions I might have been disposed 
to make to them, in their progress through the press. 

ilnd, as I could have been at no loss for materials— ^o, it will be seeo, by 
what I am about to state, I could be at as little, for a new title for my additional 
volumes,— to make them correspond, and still diime in with, the other, in 
making the series more complete, and agreeably to what I had originally oon* 
templated in my Retrospections ; for, my first new volume, which mi^t hayo 
been made to include the two first periods, or books, of my life, conaittiiig of 
fifteen years each, I could, very appropriately, have designated with, in that CMe, 
the appellation of ^^ xably incidents, and indications of caaaacTiK ; 

rOGZTBEE WITH, YOUTHrVI. Bl>Nl\.0Y1LEKT8^ XXSRCI8XS, and XXPS« 
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In regard to the manner in which I have redeemed my 
pledge as to terms, &g., nothing need be said by way of apo- 
logy, for it will be found that I have not been long behind 
my TIME ; and in regard to the number of pages, and man^ 
ner in which my volume is done up, I do not think any oifcgec- 
tion can be offered, on account of my having substituted 406 
pages, in the place of 400, and putting the volume fuUiy in 
cloth, instead of, as promised, merely in a cloth back. 

But now comes the last, and, to me, the most alarming 
part of the inquiry, — ^for the answer to which, I would be more 
tremblingly alive, than that to either of the other queries, wcra 
it not, that I am prepared with too good an excuse, for any de* 
feet or deficiency on that head ; — ^for, my kind friends may 
rest assured, that it has been no easy matter for one come to 
my time of life,— -with a mind enervated by so many concur- 
rent causes and sources of grief, — and a body sinking 
daily under its growing infirmities, — to compose, and ex- 
tend, by committing to paper, nearly five hundred closely 
written foolscap folio pages of manuscript, — ^in the short space 
of three months, — even with all the aid his " Night Thoughts'^ 
composition, in order the better to enable him to make up 
for the shortness of the days, at that particular period de- 
scribed in the last chapter, when he was compelled, by cir- 
cumstances, to sit down to his task— and, afterwards, to at- 
tend to the operations of the printer, with the necessary 

BiEKCES ; IK THE JOURNEY OF LIFE ;*' and my second,—.! might, no less ap* 
piopriately, and to make it rank well with the other two, either on the sheif^ 
with titles printed afterwards to answer — or otherwise—have designated ^' 



RIDIAN TOILS ; Or, MID-OAir exertions; IK THE JOURNJEY OF LIFK,'*-^ 

distinguishing all the three volumes, although published separately, by the samg 
general characteristic, as being taken from '* the Retrospections of aSexagenariao.*' 
And, let not my readers imagine, that the former volume of the two, necessary to 
complete the series, would be the most uninteresting, on account of the supposed 
trifling nature of some of those scenes of infancy and childhood, it would natu- 
rally introduce ; for, the journey to London, in 1794, in which, an aged friend 
confessed, I had seen more of its curiosities, in course of a few weeks, than he had 
done, during his long residence in the metropolis, of nearly forty years I (and 
which, it will be observed, comes within the period of my second fifteen years,) 
will I trust, abundantly compensate for any supposable deficiency in the^«^— >al« 
though it should be the means of exposing another of my biunden in a place of 
worship, viz , the getting myself locked up in Westminster Abbey, on Saturday 
the 19th of April, 1794, in consequence of having strayed too far into the re« 
cesses of a certain quarter, and which, prevented me from being perceived by the 
person, whose duty it was to do so, when he came to lock up the entry to that 
particular part of the sacred edifice. But I must not allow myself to dwell upon 
a matter, which, according to present appearances, diere is so little prospect of 
mj again recurring to at an after period, and which I mean to dismias from. sJUL 
present consideration, In a sabseqtfent note, {wt ^^a^ ^^^ 

3e 
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amendments, and corrections, of the manuscript, while the work 
was passing through the press, — ^with so many disagreeables 
pressing still so heavily upon him, and more than sufficient to 
distract the attention,even in matters of the most ordinary kind. 

There is one comfort, however, arising out of this declara- 
tion, and which, makes me adopt it at once, as my best apolo- 
gy and excuse, viz., that it must cause the evil, to carry, 
in a great degree, its antidote along with it, and go far to 
disarm the powers of criticism — ^if, indeed, after such a series 
of afflictive details as I have been recording, there could be 
found a being in human form, possessing such a share of ma- 
lignity,-— as to induce him to dip his pen in gall, — ^for the pur- 
pose of wounding anew a heart, — that every one must be con* 
vinced, — ^has already, bled too much — and planting a fresh 
thorn— in that deeply lacerated flesh, — ^which has not had, 
-—and which, it is much to be feared, never will have, — time 
to heal, — ^rankling, as it now does, under so many seemingly 
incurable wounds. 

Whatever imperfections and blemishes, however, there 
may be in this work — ^and that there are many, no person 
can be more sensible than the author — ^he trusts it will be 
found useful on various accounts, and, among others, as con- 
vejiagf in the way of practical illustration, the following im- 
portant lessons to the juvenile reader, viz :— - 

That, as no event, however prosperous, should be suffered 
to elevate, or lift us above — so no circumstance, however de- 
pressing, should be permitted to depress us beneath, — ^the level 
of a state of well-doing ; — that, although fortune is so ex- 
ceedingly fickle, that he who is as Croesus to-day, may be as 
Cadras to-morrow — and the happy and cheerful aspirant of 
the spring of 1815, may become, the miserable and mourning 
despondent of the autumn of 181 6, — as has been too truly veri- 
fied in my own case, — ^yet, from the example of the good man 
of the land of Uz, we should never allow ourselves to give 
way to despair ; — and that, although (as is too fully verified 
in these pages,) the race is not to the swift, &c. we should 
never let go our hold of the anchor of hope, till hope itself, 
Vith sensation, fails — ^bome up by the comfortable assurance, 
thaiy however we may fall short of our expectations, — in teoi- 
panls, as well as in 8pintua\&)— \i<& oiiX^ ^\a ^xd»xe& to the 
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end) has any reason to expect, that his labours and efforts 
shall be crowned with, final success. 

These, of themselves, cannot fail to prove a kind of short 
system of stimulating ethics, which, I trust, the younger 
part of my readers will not fail to profi^t by, although it 
should never be in my power to come before them, with a se« 
ries of recitals that might be more agreeable, because more 
congenial to their turn of thinking, and the bent of thdir ju« 
venile minds, — ^but of which, from certain considerations for- 
merly alluded to, I can hold out not the smallest prospect at 
present. 

Indeed, I might well, at the present moment, urge the 
propriety of this, from considerations of health alone;—* 
for, I am well aware, and every day^s experience convinces 
me more and more, of the great decay that has of late taken 
place in my bodily powers,^-and know not, how soon, my men* 
tal energiesmay also sink beneath those co-operating causes,— « 
which^ sooner or later, must, to all appearance, bring down 
my grey hairs with sorrow to the grave. 

And yet, were these the only considerations-*-! scarcely 
think that I would be deterred from, at least, making the at« 
tempt of a trial to proceed, with another volume of my lucu- 
brations ; for, the worst that could happen, in the event of 
my being cut off in the midst, or at the beginning of, my 
task, would be, if found in the way of duty otherwise, that I 
should die at my post ; and in what situation, it may be 
asked, can one better be found, when the last summons ar- 
rives, than at his post— whether he happens to be, at the 
time, in the performance of an act of devotion, like Cruden, 
who was found dead upon his knees — ^in the progress of some 
benevolent mission, as was the case with John Iloward — ^in 
the prosecution of some useful discovery, like Captain Coo^ 
— while engaged with our farm, or o^r merchandize — our 
trade— our manufactures— or our toils of any kind, — ^in the 
pursuits of honest and laudable industry, — as many a wor- 
thy character has been employed, at the time he was called 
away— or, fai writing a book, during the wintsr of age, not 
for amusement, (for he stands in more need of repose,) but 
in order the better to shelter his head from its ravages, and 
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flfaield himfldf from its devastations,— *like the present employ* 
ment of the writer of these pages, — ^who being now, almost 
unfitted for other exertion, Would most willingly render him- 
sdf useful, in any way he can, in order to prevent him be- 
coming burdensome to others.* 

But, whatever may be the event, — and however, or what- 
ever way, I may be called upon to dispose of my time, after- 
wardsy— I desire to be obateful in the truest, aincerest, and 
mast comprehensive sense of the word, to those— -I shall not 
merely call them kind fbienbs — ^but, INDULGENT BE- 
NEFACTORS, who have come so humanely and benio- 
KANTLT, as well as seasonably and opportunely, forward, to 
patronize me in the present attempt,— when it had become so 
indispensably and imperiously necessary, that I should exert 



* But, as I said before, there are other considerations— and, as some of the 
most weighty of them are, that It would be estremely improper for me to saj 
nore on the subject of a continuation of my work, under any title, or to any 
extent whatever, before knowing how far my present volume shall be acceptable 
to my present patrons, and bow far, in consequence, they might be disposed to 
encourage me in any such attempt ;— I shall, therefore, for the present, let the 
matter drop,— -and proceed in my endeavours, with the kind aid that my present 
good friends may be pleased to give me, in the way of helping away with thoie 
supernumerary copies which I was necessitated to put to press, in order to supply 
any future demands, that I had reason to expect, in consequence of the interrup* 
tioii I met with, from cholera^ and other causes which I deem it unnecessary to re- 
peat,— -while my subscription process was in progress— and in the disposal of the re- 
mainder of my other publications, agreeably to the terms of the notice attached to 
the end of this volume— 4o make the result of the present experiment as productive 
and available as possible, for the purposes originally announced, and in which, I 
have no doubt, all of my well-wishers will, with good-will, bid me God speed* 
1$ And, if, in the meantime, I find my health improving, and a likelihood of 
there being a demand for a continuation of my work, from my present subscrib- 
ers, (to meet whose wishes, I trust, I shall never want the will, however I mosl 
be otherwise guided by circumstances,)— >there is no saying, after all, what re- 
solution I may come to : — It being expressly understood, that, in case the ded* 
aion should be, that I go forward, it shall be upon the determination, that I nei- 
ther tax my own strengthi beyond the bringing out — or the purses of my kind pa- 
trons, to a greater amount than the price of— a single volume. In course of one 
year,— and> further, on the understanding, that such of my subscribers for the con« 
. tinuation, as may not be pleased with my « kablt incidents," &c., and be dis- 
posed, in consequence, to proceed no further, shall be at perfect liberty to with- 
draw, upon giving me notice to that effect, within three months from the pub- 
lication of that volume ; and to recede, without accompanying me further. In 
tHe way of witnessing my msbidian toils— and the unremitting and arduoua 
nature of my exertions,— during ** the buxdbit and heat or the day,'*— bow- 
ever desirable it might have been to me otherwise, to have seen tlte series brought 
more to a completion, agreeably to the form I had originally contemplated in mj 
Retrospections | although, from the manner in which the present volume Is now 
brought before the public, it must be considered, as In a great measure comjplcie 
^iin^, without f urthtr addUion. 
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my talents in some way or other, to baisb my head, if possi- 
ble, once morei above tub billows of misfortune — and to 
do something, for the sake of existence, at a time of life^ 
when, alas ! it would have been so much more desirable, if 
circumstances had been otherwise, and so have permitted^T-* 
altogether to have withdrawn from^Liw£ a pursuits. 

For such well-timed kindnesses, my considerate and sympa* 
thizing friends, are well entitled to, what they shall have»Jiiy most 
grateful parting valediction — My best wishes, and most 
sincere prayers, ever attend their steps : — may none of them 
ever know what it is to want a friend in time of need, who 
have given such evidence, in my case, that they do not want 
feeling : — may goodness and mercy follow them, all the days 
of their lives : — and when, they are about to exchange the 
habiliments of mortality for those of a more enduring nature, 
— to leave off the concerns of time for those of eternity, — ^may 
they do so, in the full assurance of meeting with that hearty 
welcome, " Well done, thou good and faithful servant ; thou 
hast been faithful over a few things, I will make thee ruler 
over many things : — enter thou into the joy of thy Lord." 

In regard to myself, whatever may be reserved for me in 
the womb of futurity — whatever conflicts or struggles, I may 
be yet called to endure — whether this may be my last offer- 
ing in print to the public, or I may be yet spared, and in- 
duced to make another, — I desire to be resigned, and patiently 
submissive to the will of that Almighty Being, who reigneth 
and ruleth over the regions of both worlds ; — in whose hands 
are the issues of life and of death ; — and whodoeth according to 
HIS pleasure, — whether it be among the loud hosannahs of 
the heavenly hosts,— or, the secret griefs, — the painful 
struggles, — the agonizing conflicts— of earth's probationary 
inhabitants. 

This is, undoubtedly, the best last sacrifice we can off«r ; 
and, in testimony of the sincerity of my desire to be found 
willing to make such a sacrifice, when my hour is come, I 
conclude the subject of my present cogitations, with the fol- 
lowing beautifully expressive, and most appropriate prayer, 
from my old favourite, Dr Young — which, although admir- 
ably fitted, and excellently adapted, for persons of every age 
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and sex— degree and capacity,-— situation, or condition in 
life,— is, most, appropriately suited to the aged Chbistian 
PiLOBiif, when, arrived nter to the end of his journey, he 
stands, as it were, on the confines of both worlds, — and leaning 
over the brink of the grave :— patiently waiting por the 
EXPECTED CHANGE,-— without being at all soliciiaiM — ^as to the 
manner how, — ^the place where,— or, the time when, — the 
event shall take place :— - 

" O THOU ! great Arbiter of Life and Death ! 

Naturals immortal — immaterial, Sun ! 

Whose all-prolific beam, late called me forth 

From darkness — teeming darkness — where I lay 

The worm's inferior — and, in rank, beneath 

The dust I tread on — high to bear my brow,— 

To drink the spirit of the golden day, 

And triumph in existence ^-*and couldst know 

No motive, but my bliss ; and . hast ordained 

A rise in blessing ! — ^With the patriarch's joy, 

Thy call^ — I follow — to the land unknown : 

I trust in THEE, and know in whom I trjist ; 

Or life — or death — is equal ; neither weighs : 

All weight in this— O LET ME LIVE TO THEE !'» 



THE END. 
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